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REYNOLDS,  (SiR  JOSHUA)  the  moft  celebrated 
painter  which  England  has  produced,  was  born  on  the 
i6th  of  July,  ^723,  at  Plympton,  in  Devonshire.  His 
father,  who  was  minifter  of  theparifh,  and  mafter  of  the 
grammar  fchool,  was  much  beloved  for  his  benevo- 
lence, and  refpefted  for  his  learning  by  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  fully  imprefled  with  the  importance  of 
giving  a  right  direction  to  the  minds  of  children,  and 
"was  ailiduous  in  the  education  of  his  own,  among  whom, 
Jofhua  fhone  confpicuous,  by  difplayingat  a  very  ear- 
ly period  a  fuperiority  of  genius,  and  the  rudiments  of 
a  corre6l  tafte.  Unlike  other  boys,  who  generally  con- 
tent themfelves  with  giving  a  literal  explanation  of  their 
author,  unmindful  of  his  beauties  or  his  faults,  young 
Reynolds  attended  to  both  thefe,  difplaying  a  happy 
knowledge  of  what  he  read,  and  entering  with  ardour 
into  the  fpirit  of  his  author.  He  difcovered  likewife 
talents  for  compofition,  and  a  natural  propenfity  to 
drawing,  in  which  his  friends  and  intimates  thought  him 
qualified  to  excel. 

Emulation  was  a  diftinguifhing  feature  of  his  mind, 
which  his  lather  perceived  with  the  delight  natural  to  a  pa- 
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rent,  and  defigning  him  for  the  church,  in  which  he 
hoped  his  talents  might  raife  him  to  eminence,  he  fent 
him  tc  one  of  the  Univerlities.  Soon  after  this  period, 
by  the  perufal  of  Richardfon's  theory  of  painting,  he 
conceived  fuch  a  fondnefs  for  the  art,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  make  it  his  profeUion  through  life.  By  his 
earneft  folicitations,  his  father  changed  his  deiign  of  edu- 
cating him  for  the  church,  and  lent  him  to  London, 
where,  in  1742  he  became  a  pupil  to  Mr.  Hudfon,  who, 
though  not  himfelf  an  eminent  painter,  has  been  pre- 
ceptor to  feveral  who  afterwards  excelled  in  the  art. 
One  of  the  firrt  advices  which  Mr.  Reynolds  received 
from  his  mailer,  was  to  copy  carefully  Gnercino's 
drawings.  This  he  did  with  fo  much  (kill,  that  many 
of  the  copies  are  faid  to  be  now  preferved  in  the  ca- 
binets of  the  curious  as  the  originals  of  that  great  maf- 
ter. 

About  the  year  1749,  he  went  to  Italy  under  the 
aufpices,  and  in  the  company  of  the  late  lord  (then  com- 
modore) Keppel,  who  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  Britifh  fquadron  in  the  Mediterranean.  In  this 
garden  of  the  world,  the  magic  feat  of  the  arts,  he  vifi- 
ted  the  fchools  of  the  great  mailers,  (tudied  the  produc- 
tions of  different  ages,  and  contemplated  with  unwea- 
ried attention,  the  various  beauties  which  characterize 
each.  The  advantage  which  he  reaped  from  his  la- 
bours while  in  Italv,  is  known  to  all  the  world. 

«•    * 

After  a  refidence  of  about  two  years,  in  which  time 
he  ftudied  the  language  as  well  as  the  arts  of  the  coun- 
try with  great  fuccefs,  he  returned  to  England,  impro- 
ved by  travel  and  refined  by  education.  On  his  way  to 
London,  from  the  port  where  he  landed,  he  accidental- 
ly found  in  the  Inn  where  he  lodged,  Johnfon's  life  of 
Savage;  and  was  fo  taken  with  the  charms  of  compo- 
fition,  and  the  mafteriy  delineation  of  character  dif- 
played  in  that  performance,  that,  having  begun  to  read 
it  while  leaning  with  his  arm  on  the  chimney-piece,  he' 
continued  in  that  attitude,  infenfible  of  pain,  till  he 
could  fcarcely  raife  his  hand  to  his  head.  From  admi- 
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ration  of  the  work  he  was  naturally  led  to  feek  for  an 
acquaintance  with  its  author,  who  continued  to  be  one 
of  his  fmcereft  admirers  and  warmeft  friends,  till 
1784,  when  they  were  Separated  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Johnfon. 

The  firft  piece  which  diftinguifhed  him  after  his  re- 
turn to  England,  was  a  full  length  portrait  of 
Commodore  Keppe),  which  in  the  polite  circles  was 
fpoken  of  in  terms  oF  the  highcft  encomium,  and 
which  teftified  to  what  a  degree  of  eminence  he  had  arri- 
ved in  his  profeflion.  He  next  produced  a  portrait  of 
lord  Edgecombe,  and  a  few  others,  which  at  once  in- 
troduced him  to  the  firft  bufinefs  in  portrait-painting, 
and  he  cultivated  that  branch  of  the  art  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs  as  forever  to  eftablifh  his  fame  with  every  defcrip- 
tion  of  jrcfined  fociety. 

J  J 

Having  painted  fome  of  the  greateft  beauties  of  the 
age,  the  polite  world  flocked  to  fee  the  graces  and  the 
charms  of  his  pencil ;  and  he  foon  became  the  moft  fafh- 
ionable  painter,  not  only  in  England,  but  throughout 
Europe. 

He  has  indeed  preferved  the  refemblance  of  fo  many 
illuftrious  characters  that  we  feel  the  lefs  regret  for  his 
having  left  behind  him  fo  few  hiftorical  paintings;  tho' 
the  pieces  of  that  kind  which  he  has  left  prove  him  to 
have  been  qualified  to  excel  in  that  department  alfo. 
The  number  of  his  hiftorical  pieces  which,  have  been 
preferved  amounts  to  59,  a  lift  of  which  may  be  feen  in 
the  European  Magazine,  and  in  the  i6th  volume  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  The  only  landfcape,  per- 
haps, which  he  ever  painted,  except  thole  which  com- 
pofe  the  back  grounds  of  many  of  his  portraits,  is  "  A 
view  on  the  Thames  from  Richmond,"  which  in  1 784, 
was  exhibited  by  the  fociety  for  promoting  painting  and 
defign  in  Liverpool. 

In  1764,  Mr.  Reynolds  had  the  merit  of  being  the 
firft  promoter  of  that  club,  which,  having  long  exifted 
without  a  name,  became  at  length  diftinguifhed  b.y  the 
appellation  of  the  Literary  Club.  Upon  the  foundation 
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of  the  royal  academy  of  painting,  fculpture.  and  archi- 
tecture, he  was  appointed  prelident;  and  his  acknow- 
ledged excellence  in  his  profeuion  rendered  the  appoint- 
ment acceptable  to  all  lovers  of  the  arts.  To  add  to 
the  dignity  of  the  new  inftkution.  his  rmnefty  conferred 

O  »  '  J  > 

on  the  prelident  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  and  Sir 
Jofhua  delivered  his  firil  difcourfe  at  the  opening  of 
the  academy,  Jan.  2,  1769.  The  merit  of  that  difcourfe 
has  been  univerfally  admitted  among  painters;  but  it 
contains  fome  directions  relative  to  the  proper  mode  of 
profecuiing  their  {Indies,  to  which  every  ftutlent  of 
every  art  would  do  well  to  attend.  "  I  would  chiefly 
recommend  (fays  he)  that  an  implicit  obedience  to  the 
rules  of  art,  as  eflablifhed  by  the  practice  of  the  great 
maflers,  mould  be  exacted  from  the  young  Undents. 
That  thofe  models  which  have  pafTed  through  the  ap- 
probation of  ages,  fhould  be  confidered  by  them  as 
perfeci  and  infallible  guides;  as  fubjecls  for  their  im- 
itation, not  their  criticifm.  I  am  confident  that  this  is 
the  only  efficacious  method  of  making  a  progrefs  in  the 
arts  ;  and  that  he  who  lets  out  with  doubting,  will  find 
life  finifhed  before  he  becomes  matter  of  the  rudi- 
ments. For  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that  he 
who  begins  by  prefuming  on  his  own  fenfe,  has  ended 
his  fludies  as  foon  as  he  has  commenced  them.  Every 
opportunity,  therefore,  fhould  be  taken  to  difcounten- 
ance  that  fa  lie  and  vulgar  opinion,  that  rules  are  the 
fetters  of  genius.  They  are  fitters  only  to  men  of  no 
genius,  as  that  armour  which,  upon  the  ftrong,  be- 
comes an  ornament  and  a  defence,  upon  the  weak  and 
misfhapen  turns  into  a  load,  and  cripples  the  body  which 
it  was  meant  to  protect." 

Each  fucceeding  year,  upon  the  diftribution  of  the 
prizes,  Sir  Jofhua  delivcied  to  the  (Indents  a  difcourfe 
of  equal  merit  with  this ;  and  perhaps  we  do  not  hazard 
too  much  when  we  fay,  that,  from  the  whole  colleBed, 
the  lover  of  the  belles  lettres  and  the  fine  arts  will  ac- 
quire jufter  notions  of  what  is  meant  by  tafle  in  gener- 
al, and  better  rules  for  acquiring  a  correct  tafte5than  from 
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multitudes  of  thofe  volumes  which  have  been  profefled- 
Jy  written  on  the  fubjeci. 

In  the  autumn  of  1785,  Sir  Jofhua  went  to  Bruflels, 
where  he  expended  about  4400  dollars  on  the  pur- 
chafe  of  paintings,  which,  having  been  taken  from  the 
different  inon-afteries  and  religious  houfes  in  Flanders 
arid  Germany,  were  then  expofed  to  fale  by  command 
ofthe  Emperor  Jofeph.  Gainfborough  and  Sir  Jofhua 
had  engaged  to  take  each  other's  portrait,  and  the  can- 
vafs  of  both  bejng  actually  flretched,  Sir  Jofhua  gave 
one  fitting  to  his  diftinguifhed  rival ;  but  to  the  iaft- 
ing  regret  of  every  admirer  of  the  art,  the  iudden 
death  of  the  latter,  put  an  end  to  all  further  pro- 
grefs. 

In  1790,  he  was  defirous  of  procuring  the  vacant 
profefforfhip  of  perfpe&ive  in  the  royal  academy  of 
which  he  was  president,  for  Mr.  Bonomi,  an  Italian  ar- 
chited  ;  but  as  that  artift  had  not  yet  been  ele6ted  an 
afTociate,  he  of  courfe  was  not  an  academician  ;  and  it 
was  neceffary  to  raife  him  to  thofe  ftations  before  he 
could  bechofen  a  profeffor.  Mr.  Gilpin  was  his  com- 
petitor for  the  affociatefhip,  and  upon  balloting,  the 
votes  were  found  to  be  equal,  but  the  prefident  by  his 
cafting  vote  decided  the  election  in  favour  of  his  friend, 
Bonomi,  who  was  thus  raifed  fo  far  towards  a  profef- 
forfhip. Soon  afterwards,  an  academic  feat  becoming 
vacant,  Sir  Jofhua  exerted  all  his  influence  to  obtain  it 
for  his  friend  ;  but  finding  himfelf  outvoted  by  a  majo- 
rity of  two  to  one,  he  quitted  the  chair  with  great  difiat- 
isfattion,  and  the  next  day  lent  to  the  fecretary  of  the 
academy  a  formal  refignation  ofthe  office,  which  for 
twenty-one  years  he  had  filled  with  honour  to  himfelf 
and  his  country.  His  indignation,  however,  having  fub- 
fided,  he  fullered  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon  to  return 
to  the  chair,  which  within  a  year  and  a  half  he  was  de- 
firous again  to  quit  for  a  better  reafon. 

Finding  a  difeafe  of  languor,  occafioned  by  an  en- 
largement of  the  liver,  to  which  he  had  for  fome  time 
been  fubjeci,  increafe  upon  him,  and  daily  expecting 
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the  total  lofs  of  fight,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  fociety, 
intimating  his  intention  to  refign  the  oSice  ofprefidcnt 
on  account  of  bodily  infirmities,  which  dilabled  him 
.from  executing  the  duties  of  it  to  his  own  fatisfaction. 
The  academicians  received  this  intelligence  with  the 
refpcclful  concern  due  to  the  talents  and  virtues  of  their 
prelident ;  and  either  then  did  enter,  or  defigned  to  en- 
ter into  a  refolution,  honourable  to  all  parties,  that  a 
.deputation  from  the  whole  body  of  the  academy  fhould 
wait  upon  him,  and  inform  him  of  their  wifh,  that  the 
authority  and  privileges  of  president  might  be  his  during 
life;  declaring  their  willingnefs  to  permit  the  per- 
formance of  any  of  its  duties  which  might  be  irkfome 
to  him,  by  a  deputy. 

From  this  time,  Sir  Jofliua  never  painted  more.  The 
lafl  effort  of  his  pencil  was  the  portrait  of  the  honoura- 
ble Charles  James  Fox,  which  was  executed  in  his  beft 
{lyle,  and  (hews  that  his  fancy,  his  imagination,  and  his 
other  great  powers  in  the  art  which  he  poffefied,  re- 
mained unimpaired  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

On  Thurfday,  February  23d,  1792,  the  world  was 
deprived  of  this  amiable  man  and  excellent  artift,  at  the 
age  ol 68  years ;  a  man  than  whom  no  one,  according 
to  Dr.  Johnfon,  had  patted  through  life,  with  more 
obfcrvation  of  men  and  manners.  The  following 
character  of  him  is  faid  to  be  the  production  of  Mr. 
J3urke  : 

"  His  illnefs  was  long,  but  borne  with  a  mild  and 
cheerful  fortitude,  without  the  leaft  mixture  of  any 
thing  irritable  or  querulous,  agreeably  to  the  placid  and 
even  tenor  of  his  own  life.  He  had,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  his  malady,  a  diflin.Q  view  of  his  diffolution, 
which  he  contemplated  with  that  entire  compofure, 
which  nothing  but  the  innocence,  integrity,  and  ufeful- 
nefs  of  his  life,  and  an  unaffected  fubmiflion  to  the  will 
of  providence,  coukl  beftow.  In  this  fituation,  he  had 
every  confolation  from  family  tendernefs,  which  his 
tendernefs  to  his  family  had  always  merited. 

•4*  Sir  Jofliua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many  accounts* 
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one  of  the  moft  memorable  men  of  his  time.  He  was 
the  firft  EngliQiman  who  added  the  praife  of  the  elegant 
arts,  to  the  other  glories  of  his  country.  In  tafte,  in 
grace,  in  facility,  in  happy  invention,  and  in  the  rich- 
nefs  and  harmony  of  colouring,  he  was  equal  to  the 
great  matters  of  the  renowned  ages.  In  portrait,  he 
went  beyond  them  ;  for  he  communicated  to  that  def- 
cription  of  the  art,  in  which  Englifh  artiltsare  the  moil 
engaged,  a  variety,  a  fancy,  and  a  dignity,  derived 
from  the  higher  branches,  which  even  thofe  who  pro- 
feffed  them  in  a  fuperior  manner,  did  not  always  pre- 
ferve,  when  they  delineated  individual  nature.  His' 
portraits  remind  the  fpeBator,  of  the  invention  of  hif- 
tory,  and  the  amenity  of  landfcape.  In  painting  por- 
traits, he  appears  not  to  be  raifed  upon  that  platform, 
but  to  defcend  to  it  from  a  higher  fphere,  his  paintings 
jlluitrate  his  leffons,  and  his  leffons  feem  to  be  derived 
from  his  paintings.  He  poffeffed  the  theory  as  per- 
feftly  as  the  practice  of  his  art.  To  be  fuch  a 
painter,  he  was  a  profound  and  penetrating  philo- 
fbpher. 

"  In  thefullhappinefsof  foreign  and  domeftic  fame,' 
admired  by  the  expert  in  art,  and  by  the  learned  in' 
fcience,  courted  by  the  great,  carefled  by  fovereign; 
powers,  and  celebrated  by  diftinguiihed  poets,  his  na- 
tive humility,  modefty,  and  candour,  never  forfook 
him,  even  on  furpnfe  or  provocation;  nor  was  the 
leaft  degree  of  arrogance  or  affumption  vifible  to  the 
moft  fcrutinizing  eye,  in  any  part  of  his  conducl  or 
difcourfe. 

"  His  talents  of  every  kind — powerful  from  nature, 
and  not  meanly  cultivated  in  letters — his  focial  virtues, 
in  all  the  relations  and  all  the  habitudes  of  life,  rendered^ 
him  the  centre  of  a  very  great  and  unparalleled  variety 
of  agreeable  focieties,  which  will  be  diffipated   by  his 
death.     He  had  too  much  merit  not  to  excite  fome 
jealoufy,   too  much  innocence  to  provoke  any    enmi- 
ty.    The  lofs  of  no  man  of  his  time,  can  be  felt  with 
more  fincere,  general,  and  unmixed  forrow." 
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RICH  ARDSON,  (SAMUEL)  a  celebrated  Romance 
writer,  was  born  1688,  in  Derby  (hire.  He  received 
a  private  education  at  a  grammar  fchool  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  native  place,  and  his  original  deiti- 
nation  was  for  the  church.  By  fome  caufe,  however, 
with  which  we  are  not  made  acquainted,  his  firft  inten- 
tion was  changed,  and  he  became  an  apprentice  to  a 
printer.  After  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticed)  ip, 
he  exercifed  his  profeflion  fora  great  number  of  years 
•with  thehigheft  reputation.  He  printed  for  fometime, 
"  The  True  Briton,"  a  factious  paper,  edited  by  the 
witty,  but  wicked  Duke  of  Wharton,  with  whom  Rich- 
ardfon  was  much  connected,  and  bv  whom  he  was  fa- 

/  j 

voured,  their  fentiments  and  views,  both  moral  and  po- 
litical, were  perhaps  as  diffimilar  as  two  beings  of  the 
fame  fpecies  could  entertain.  He  foon  difcontinued 
the  publication  of  Wharton't>  paper,  a  privilege  which 
he  had  fufficient  forefight  to  referve  to  himfelf  when- 
ever any  piece  fhould  be  offered,  which  he  might 
apprehend  would  endanger  his  fafety.  He  (lopped  at 

the  6th  number,  which  was  bv  fome  confidered  as  his 

*  / 

own  production.  Pie  afterwards  was  printer  of  two 
other  papers  at  different  times,  "  The  Daily  Journal," 
and  "  The  Daily  Gazetteer."  Through  the  intereft 
of  his  friend,  Mr.  Speaker  Onflow,  he  was  employed 
to  print  the  firft  edition  of  "  The  Journals  of  the 
Houfe  of  Commons."  In  1754,  he  was  matter  of  the 
company  of  Stationers.  In  1760,  he  purchafed  a  mo- 
iety of  the  patent  of  law-printer,  and  carried  on  that 
branch  of  bufmefs  in  company  with  Mifs  Catharine 
Lintot. 

He  (pent  all  the  time  he  couid  fteal  from  the  preffurc 
of  bufmefs,  at  his  country  retirement  which  was  fir  It 
at  North-End  near  Hammerfmith,  and  afterwards  at 
Parfon's  Green.  Here  he  delighted  to  entertain  his 
friends,  and  he  had  many  of  both  fexes.  By  his  un- 
affe&ed  cheerfulnefs,  and  his  inceffant  attention  to  the 
wifhes  of  others,  he  proved  that  he  was  never  fo  happy 
as  when  he  made  them  fo.  He  was,  in  fhort,  the 
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GraiViiibn  of  his  own  fancy,    difpenfmg  comforts  and 
loaded  with  bleffings  throughout  his  narrow  fphere. 

By  many  family  misfortunes,  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  revolving  in  his  mind  the  characters  and  fitu- 
ations  which  he  has  fo  pathetically  painted  in  his  writ- 
ings, his  nerves,  weak  by  nature,  and  rendered  (till 
more  fo  by  the  fufceptibility  of  his  heart,  became  dif- 
ordered  to  Rich  a  degree,  that  he  was  fubjecl;  to  frequent 
vertigoes,  and  fometimcs  was  obliged  to  fupport  him- 
feSf  from  falling,  by  his  cane  which  he  carried  under 
his  cloak.  This  diforder  at  length  terminated  in  an 
apoplexy,  which  on  the  4th  of  July,  1761,  at  the  age 
of  72,  deprived  the  world  of  a  man  whofe  amiable  dif- 
poiition,  and  originality  of  genius  have  perhaps  never 
been  furpafled. 

He  \vas  the  inventor  of  a  fpecies  of  novels,  which 
has  fince  been  imitated  with  great  fucccfs,  in  the  form 
of  familiar  letters ;  a  kind  of  writing  which,  as  it  muft 
often  approach  and  fometimes  run  into  colloquial  dif- 
courfe,  feems  well  adapted  to  the  conveyance  of  moral 
inftruclion  which  mould  be  rendered  intelligible  to  eve- 
ry capacity.  It  lies  under  one  objection  however 
which  is  not  eafily  obviated.  As  it  muft  be  divided 
into  fhort  chapters,  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  fame 
ideas,  and  fimilar  phrafes  which  cannot  well  be  avoid- 
ed in  a  feries  of  letters,  and  which  have  not  the  lead 
connexion  with  the  (lory  ;  diftra&s  the  memory  and 
tires  the  patience.  In  this  refpeft,  the  common  form 
of  narrative  with  mod  readers,  receives  the  preference. 
It  is  generally  allowed,  however,  that  the  epiftolary 
kind  enlivens  the  hiftory,  and  introduces  the  reader  to 
a  greater  familiarity  with  the  characters,  than  the  pure- 
ly narrative ;  and  when  the  latter  is  interfperfed,  as  it 
too  frequently  is,  with  tedious  digreflions,  and  defcrip- 
tions  of  unimportant  characters,  it  becomes  more 
irkfome  than  the  former  with  all  its  unmeaning  for- 
malities. 

It  has  often  been  objected  to  Richardfon's  novels  in 
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general,  that  his  characters  are  no  where  to  be  found 
in  real  life ;  that  his  pictures  of  moral  excellence  are 
{trained  above  the  reach  of  frail  humanity,  and  that  by 
creating  falfe  ideas  of  men  and  manners,  which,  as 
they  dazzle,  they  will  not  fail  to  intereil ;  difturb  the 
quietnefs,  and  break  the  contentment  fo  eiiential  to  the 
happinefs  of  humbler  life.  This  objection  is  rather 
imaginary  than  real.  For  it  is  far  from  being  true, 
that  characters  which  are  railed  above  our  imitation, 
furniih  no  hints  for  improvement.  If  men  are  not 
difplayed  as  they  are,  they  are  taught  what  they  ought 
to  be,  and  by  fixing  their  view  on  an  object  far  be- 
yond their  attainment,  they  would  be  likely  to  reach  a 
much  higher  point  of  excellence,  than  by  chooling. 
their  model  within  the  limits  of  human  frailty. 

In  fpite  of  all  fpeculative  opinions,  which,  indeed 
have  very  little  influence  upon  practice,  the  mod  emi- 
nent writers  of  every  country  have  paid  their  tribute  to 
the  talents  of  Richardfon,  whofe  works  have  been  pub- 
iifhed  in  almoft  every  language  and  country  in  Europe. 
They  have  been  greatly  admired  notwithstanding  every 
diflimilitude  of  manners,  and  every  disadvantage  of 
tranflation.  M.  Diderot,  a  late  celebrated  French  au- 
thor, fpeaking  of  the  means  employed  to  move  the 
paffions,  in  his  effay  on  Didactic  Poetry,  mentions 
Richardfon  as  a  perfect  matter  of  that  art.  "  How 
finking,  fays  he,  how  pathetic  are  his  defcriptions  ! 
His  perfonages,  though  filent,  are  alive  before  me  ; 
and  of  thofe  who  ipeak,  the  aclions  are  ftill  more  af- 
feBing  than  the  words."  The  famous  John  James 
Roufleau,  fpeaking  in  his  letter  to  M.  de  Alernbert,  of 
Richardfon's  novels,  afferts,  that  "nothing  was  ever 
written  equal  to?  or  approaching  them,  in  any  lan- 
guage.'* Mr.  Aaron  Hill.alfo  calls  his  Pamela,  "a 
delightful  nurfery  of  virtue."  Dr.  Wharton  fpeaks 
thus  of  Clementina,  "  Of  all  reprefentations  of  mad- 
nefs,  that  of  Clementina,  in  the  hiftory  of.  Sir  Charles 
Grandiibn-,  is  the  moft  deeply  interefting.  I  know 
not  whether  even  the  madnefs  of  Lear  is  wrought  lip,. 
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and  exprefiecl,  by  fo  many  little  firokcs  of  nature  and 
pailion.  It  is  abfblute  pedantry  to  prefer  and  com- 
pare the  madnefs  of  Oreftes  in  .Euripides  to  that  of 
Clementina."  Dr.  Johnfon  who  will  not  be  fulpe&ed 
of  blind  partiality,  obferves,  in  his  introduction  to  the 
gyth  number  of  the  Rambler,  that  the  reader  was  in- 
debted for  that  day's  entertainment,  to  an  author, 
"  from  whom  the  age  has  received  great  favours,  who 
has  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
taught  the  pafiions  to  move  at  the  command  of  virtue  3" 
and  in  his  life  of  Rowe.  he  fays,  "  The  CharaBer  of 
Lothario  feems  to  have  been  expanded  by  Richard- 
Ibn  into  that  of  Lovelace ;  but  he  has  excelled  the 
original  in  the  moral  effeft  of  the  fiftion.  Lothario, 
with  gaiety  which  cannot  be  hated,  and  bravery  which 
cannot  be  defpiled,  retains  too  much  of  the  fpeclator's 
kindnefs.  It  was  in  the  power  of  Richardfon  alone  to 
teach  us  at  once,  efteem  and  deteftation ;  to  make  vir- 
tuous refentment  overpower  all  the  benevolence  which 
wit,  and  elegance,  and  courage  naturally  excite  ;  and 
to  lofe  at  laft  the  hero  in  the  villain." — Dr.  Young 
very  pertinently  obferved,  that  Mr.  Richardfon,  with 
the  mere  advantages  of  nature,  improved  by  a  very 
moderate  progress  in  education,  (truck  out  at  once,  and 
-gf  his  own  accord,  into  anew  province  of  writing,  in 
which  he  fucceeded  to  admiration.  And  what  is  more 
-remarkable,  that  he  not  only  began,  but  finifhed,  the 
plan  on  which  he  fetout,  leaving  no  room  for  any  one 
after  him  to  render  it  more  complete  :  and  that  not  one 
of  the  various  writers  that  have  ever  fmce  attempted  to 
imitate  him,  has  in  any  refpecl  equalled,  or  at  all 
-approached  near  him.  This  kind  of  romance  is  pecu- 
liarly his  own  ;  and  I  confider  him  (continues  the  doc- 
tor,) as  a  truly  great  natural  genius;  as  great  and  fuper- 
eminent  in  his  way,  as  Shakefpeare  and  Milton  were  in 
theirs." 

It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged,  after  this  fpon- 
taneous  and  highly  honourable  tribute,  that  if  Mr. 
Richardfan  had  been  Ms  diffufe  and  lefs  circurnftao- 
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tial,  he  would  have  been  more  pleating,  and  confe- 
quently  more  ufeful.  This  is  particularly  true  with 
regard  to  his  Pamela.  By  minute  details  and  unpro- 
fitable circumitions,  the  fiery  is  fpun  out  beyond  the 
utmoft  (tretch  of  ordinary  attention.  When  we  have 
arrived  at  the  middle,  we  have  forgotton  the  beginning, 
and  when  we  have  toiled  to  the  conclufion,  we  fearch 
our  memory  in  vain  for  the  intermediate  turns  and 
windings  which  have  led  us  through  the  mazy  uafTage. 

O  ^  O  .'      «.  O 

We  are  forced  out  of  our  way  when  we  wifh  to  go  di- 
reBIy  forward,  and  without  knowing  why.  During 
the  perufal,  we  have  frequent  occalions  for  the  exerciie 
of  patience,  which  a  writer,  and  above  ail  others,  a  no- 
velift  fliould  never  force  into  aclion.  We  do  not  fit 
down  to  a  novel,  as  we  do  to  a  treatife  on  mathematics, 
or  natural  philofophy.  From  the  latter  ;  we  expeft 
profit,  from  the  former  we  expect  pleafure,  and  if  we 
are  not  pleafed,  we  are  apt  to  confider  the  profit  as  not 
worth  the  labour.  It  is  not  enough  to  recommend 
virtue;  to  give  effecVto  the  advice,  (lie  fliould  be  re- 
commended in  a  manner  which  fhall  interefl  without 
perplexing,  and  entice  us  forward,  without  fatiguing. 
In  Pamela,  the  pictures  are  too  much  crouded  and 
mingled,  to  be  diftinft,  and  what  is  not  diftinft,  leaves 
on  the  mind  a  faint  irnpreffion.  We  rife  from  Pame- 
la, as  from  a  feaft;  loaded  with  a  great  variety  of  meats 
and  excellent  fauce,  but  we  rife  without  the  ieaft  incli- 
nation to  turn  to  it  a  fecond  time. 


RICHARDSON,  (JONATHAN)  a  celebrated  pain- 
ter of  heads,  was  born  about  the  year  1665,  and  againft 
his  inclination  was  placed  by  his  father-in-law  appren- 
tice to  a  fcrivener,  with  whom  he  lived  fix  years;  when 
having  obtained  his  freedom  by  the  death  of  his  maf- 
ter,  he  followed  the  bent  of  his  difpofition,  and  at  20 
years  old  became  the  difciple  of  Riley,  with  whom  he 
lived  ibme  years3  whole  niece  he  married,  and  of 
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whole  manners  he  acquired  enough  to  maintain  a  fo- 
lid  and  lading  reputation,  even  during  the  lives  of 
Kneiler  and  Dahl,  and  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
proieffion  when  they  went  off  the  ftage, 

In  his  colouring,  there  is  ftrength,  round nefs  and 
boldnefs;  but  his  men  want  dignity,  and  his  women 
grace.  The  good  fenfc  of  the  nation  is  charaderifed 
in  his  portraits,  from  which,  you  may  fee  that  he  liv- 
ed in  an  age  when  neither  enthufiafm  nor  fervility  was 
predominant.  Yet  with  a  pencil  fo  firm,  pofleffed  of 
a  numerous  and  excellent  colle&ion  of  drawings,  full 
of  the  theory,  and  profound  in  reflections  on  his  art, 
he  drew  nothing  well  below  the  head,  and  was  void  of 
imagination.  His  attitudes,  draperies  and  back-grounds 
are  infipid  and  unmeaning;  fo  ill  did  he  apply  to  his 
own  practice  the  fagacious  rules  and  hints  he  beftow- 
ed  on  others.  Though  he  wrote  with  fire  and  judg- 
ment, his  paintings  owed  little  to  either.  No  man 
dived  deeper  into  the  inexhauftible  ftores  of  Raphael, 
or  was  more  fmitten  with  the  native  luftre  of  Vanity ck. 
Yet  though  capable  of  tafting  the  elevation  of  the  one, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  other,  he  could  never  contrive 
to  fee  with  their  eyes,  when  he  was  to  copy  nature  him- 
felf.  One  wonders  that  he  could  comment  upon  their 
works  fo  well,  and  imitate  them  fo  little. 

He  quitted  bufmefs  fome  years  before  his  death, 
but  his  temperance  and  virtue  contributed  to  prolong 
his  life  to  a  great  length  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
understanding,  and  in  the  felicity  of  domeftic  friend- 
fhip.  He  had  had  a  paralytic  ftroke  which  affecled 
his  arm,  but  never  disabled  him  from  his  cuftomary 
\valks  and  exercifes.  He  had  been  in  St.  James'  Park, 
and  on  his  return  home,  died  fuddenly  at  his  houfe  in 
Queen-Square,  May  28,  1745,  when  he  had  pa  fled 
the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  a  fon  and  four 
daughters,  one  of  whom  was  married  to  his  pupil, 
Mr.  Hudfon,  the  preceptor  of  Reynolds,  and  ano- 
ther to  Mr.  Grigfon,  an  eminent  attorney.  The  tafte 
and  learning  of  the  fon,  and  the  harmony  in  which 
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lived  with  his  father,  are  vifible  in  the  joint  works 
they  com  po  fed.  The  father,  in  1719,  publifhed  two 
difcourfes  :  i.  "  An  Effay  on  the  whole  art  of  Criti- 

* 

cifm,  as  it  relates  to  Painting."  2.  "  An  Argument 
in  Behalf  of  the  Science  of  a  ConnoiiFure,"  hound 
in  one  vol.  8vo.  In  1722,  appeared  an  account  of 

/  •  IT  I 

fomeof  the  ftatues,  bas-reliefs,  drawings,  and  pictures,, 

in  Italy,  &c.  with  remarks  bv  Mr.  Richard  fon,  fenior 

j  •>  j  * 

and  junior.  The  fon  made  the  journey;  and  from 
his  notes,  letters,  and  obfervations,  they  both  at  his. 
-return,  compiled  this  valuable  work.  As  the  father 
was  a  formal  man,  with  a  How  but  loud  and  fonorous 
voice,  and,  in  truth,  with  fome  affeclation  in  his  man- 
ners; and  as  there  is  much  fingularity  in  his  ftyle  and 
cxpreffion,  thefe  peculiarities  (for  they  were  fcarcely 
-foibles)  ftruck  fuperfkial  readers,  and  between  the 
laughers  and  the  envious^  the  book  was  much  ridiculed. 
Yet  both  this  and  his  Effay  on  Criticifm  are  full  of  mat- 
ter, good  fenfe,  and  inilruclion  ;  and  the  very  quaint- 
nefs  of  fome  exprefiions,  and  their  laboured  novelty^ 
ihew  the  difficulty  the  author  had  to  convey  mere  vi- 
fible ideas  through  the  medium  of  language.  Thofe 
works  remind  one  of  Gibber's  inimitable  treatife  on  the 
ftage;  when  an  author  writes,  and  his  own  profeffion 
feels  it  profoundly,  and  is  fenfible  his  readers  do  not, 
he  is  not  only  excufable,  but  meritorious,  for  illumi- 
nating the  fubjecl  by  new  metaphors,  or  bolder  figures 
than  ordinary.  He  is  the  coxcomb  that  fneers,  not 
he  that  inllrucls,  in  appropriated  diclion. 

If  thefe  authors  were  cenfured  when  converfant 
within  their  own  circle,  it  was  not  to  be  expecled  they 
would  be  treated  with  greater  indulgence  when  they 
ventured  into  a  fitter  region.  In  1734,  they  publimed 
a  very  thick  o&avo,  containing  explanatory  notes  and 
remarks  on  Milton's  Paradife  Loft,  with  the  life  of  -the 
author,  and  a  difcourfe  on  the  poem.  Again  were 
the  good  fenfe,  the  judicious  criticifms,  and  the  fenti- 
ment  that  broke  forth  in  thjs  work,  forgotten  in  -the 
iingularkies  that  diftinguiflied  it.  The  father  -having 
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faid  in  apology  for  being  little  converfant  in  claflkal 
literature,  that  he  had  looked  into  it  through  his  ion. 
Hogarth,  whom  a  quibble  -could  furnifb  with  withdrew 
the  father  peeping  through  the  nether  end  of  a  tele- 
fcope,  with  which  his  fon  was  perforated,  at  a  Vir- 
gil aloft  on  a  fhelf.  Yet  how  forcibly  Richard  (on  en- 
tered into  the  fpirit  of  his  author,  appears  from  his 
comprehenfive  exprefiion,  that  "  Milton  was  an  an- 
cient, born  two  thoufand  years  after  his  time."  His 
writings  are  a  memorable  proof  of  the  danger  of  de- 
viating from  common  opinions.  The  greateft  or  the 
bed  man  will  always  be  laughed  at  in  an  awkward  drefr. 
The  world  will  have  its  own  way,  which  is  to  ridicule 

4    J 

thofe  who  depart  from  its  eftablifhed  cuftoms.  This 
practice,  whether  right  or  wrong,  (hews  how  neceifary 
it  is  for  a  man  to  pleafe,  who  feeks  to  be  ufeful;  for, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  the  beft  matter  will  not  corn- 
pen  fate  for  fmgularity  of  manner. 

Richardfon  was  as  incapable  of  reaching  the  fub- 
lime  or  harmonious  in  poetry,  as  in  painting;  though 
fo  capable  of  illuftrating  them  in  both.  Some  fpeci- 
mens  of  verfe  which  he  has  given  us  here  and  there  in 
his  works,  excite  no  curiofity  for  more,  though  he  in- 
forms us  in  his  Milton,  that,  if  painting  had  been  his 
wife,  poetry  had  been  his  fecret  concubine. 

Befides  his  pictures  and  commentaries,  there  remain 
a  few  etchings  by  his  hand,  particularly  two  or  three 
of  Milton,  and  his  own  head.  The  faie  of  his  collec- 
tion of  drawings,  in  February,  1747,  lafled  18  days, 
and  produced  about  9155  50-100  dolls,  his  pictures 
about  3111  dolls.  Many  of  the  drawings  were  bought 
by  Mr.  Hudfcn,  his  fon-in-law. 


RICHLIEU,  (JoHN  ARMAND  DU  PLESSIS  DE) 
cardinal  of  Richlieu  and  Fronfac,  biihop  of  Lucon, 
&c.  was  born  at  Paris  in  1585.  He  was  a  man  of 
excellent  parts,  and  he  went  through  his  claflical  flu- 
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dies  with  great  reputation  as  a  fcholar.  After  he  had 
taken  his  degrees  at  the  Sorbonne,  he  went  to  Rome, 
and,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  had  the  addrefs  to  ob- 
tain from  Pope  Paul  V.  a  difpenfation  to  enjoy  the 
bifhopric  of  Lucon.  After  his  return  to  France,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  preaching,  and  acquired  fo  high  a 
reputation  in  his  profeffion,  that  the  queen.  Mary  de 
Medicis,  gave  him  the  office  of  almoner  to  her  houfe- 
hold.  Upon  the  death  of  the  marquis  d'Ancre,  which 
produced  a  revolution  in  the  ftate  affairs,  Richlieu  re- 
tired to  Avignon,  where  he  employed  himielf  in  com- 
peting books  of  controverfy  and  piety.  In  1622, 
the  king  recalled  him  to  court,  and  created  him  a  car- 
dinal. Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  appointed  firft 
minifter  of  ftate,  and  grand-mailer  of  the  navigation. 
In  1626,  the  ifland  of  Rhee  was  preferved  by  his  care, 
and  Rochelle  was  taken,  principally  by  means  of  his 
having  fhut  up  the  harbour  by  that  famous  dyke  which 
he  ordered  to  be  made  there.  Pie  accompanied  the 
king  to  the  ficge  of  Cazal,  and  contributed  much  to 
the  raifmg  of  it  in  1629.  Pie  compelled  the  Plugue- 
nots  to  make  a  peace  at  Alets,  which  occafioned  the  ruin 
of  that  party.  He  relieved  Pameroland  fuccoured  Ca- 
zal which  was  befieged  by  Spinola.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  nobles  complained  of  his  conduct,  and  endeavour- 
ed to  perfuade  the  king  to  difcard  him.  The  cardinal, 
unmoved  by  their  intrigues  and  calumnies,  prevented 
the  execution  of  what  was  thought  to  be  determined 
againft  him,  by  the  force  of  hisreafoning  ;  fo  that,  in- 
ftead  of  being  difcarded,  he  from  that  time  became 
more  powerful  than  ever.  He  inflicled  the  fame  pun- 
ifhment  upon  his  enemies,  which  they  deiigned  for 
him,  and  the  day  which  produced  their  defeat,  fo  glo- 
lious  to  cardinal  Richlieu,  was  called  the  day  of  dupes. 
This  able  minifter  had,  from  that  time,  a  great  afcen- 
dency  over  the  king;  and  he  now  refolved  to  humble 
the  exceffive  pride  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Guftavus  Adol- 
phus,  king  of  Sweden,  for  carrying  the  war  into  the 
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heart  of  Germany.  He  madea league  with  the  Duke 
of  Bavaria,  fecured  Lorrain,  and  by  his  addrefs  and 
influence  lowed  divifion  among  the  princes  of  the 
empire,  fo  that  fome  of  them  took  up  arms  againft  the 
emperor.  He  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch  to 
continue  the  war  againft  Spain,  favoured  the  Catalans 
and  Portuguefe  till  they  fhook  off  the  Spanifh  yoke, 
and,  in  fhort,  fo  completely  accomplifhed  hisdefign  by 
the  meafures  he  adopted  and  executed,  that  he  thought 
of  concluding  the  war  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  when  he 
was  prevented  from  enjoying  the  fruits  of  his  fucceffes, 
by  his  death,  December  4,  1642,  aged  58.  He  was 
interred  in  the  Sorbonne,  where  a  magnificent  maufo- 
leum  is  erected  to  his  memory.  This  great  politician 
made  the  arts  and  fcicnces  to  flourifh  ;  formed  the 
botanical  garden  at  Paris,  called  the  King's  Garden  ; 
founded  the  French  Academy ;  eftahlifhed  the  royal 
printing-houfe  ;  erected  the  palace  afterwards  called 
Le  Palais  Royal,  which  he  prefented  to  the  king;  and 
rebuilt  the  Sorbonne,  with  a  magnificence  truly  roy- 
al. Befides  his  books  of  controveriy  and  of  piety  ; 
there  go  under  his  name,  A  journal,  in  2v.  12010. ; 
and  ar  Political  Teflament,  in  i2mo.  ;  all  treating  of 
Political  Subjects.  Cardinal  Mazarine  took  up  Rich- 
lieu's  plan,  and  completed  many  fchemes  which  he  had 
left  unfinished. 


RIDLEY,  (DR.  NICHOLAS)  was  of  an  ancient  fa- 
mily and  born  about  the  year  1500,  in  Tynedale,  near 
the  Scotch  borders  in  Northumberland.  He  was  one 
of  the  principal  inftruments  of  the  reformation,  and 
fuffered  death  for  it  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary. 

The  firft  part  of  his  education  he  received  at  New- 
caftlc  upon  Tyne,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  fent 
by  his  uncle,  Dr.  Robert  Ridley,  who  agreed  to  bear 
all  charges,  to  Pembroke-Hall  in  Cambridge,  about 
the  time  Luther  was  preaching  againft  indulgences, 
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in  Germany.  Here  in  a  fhort  time  he  became  a  pro- 
ficient in  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages ;  and  likewife- 
ftudied  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the  fchools,  a 
faience,  which  at  that  time,  \vas  the  moil  faihionable. 
His  reputation  gained  ground  fo  fait^  as  to  procure  him 
the  efteem  of  all  the  other  Universities  there,  as  well  as 
of  his  own  ;  for  in  1524,  the  matter  and  fellows  of 
Univerfity  College  in  Oxford,  invited  him  to  accept 
of  an  exhibition,  founded  by  Walter  Skyrlcv,  bifhop 
of  Durham,  which  he  declined.  The  next  year  he 

'  S 

took  the  degrees,  and  was  appointed  by  the  College 
their  general  agent,  in  fome  cauies  relating  to  it.  His 
uncle  was  now  willing  to  add  to  his  attainments,  the 
advantages  of  travelling,  and  the  improvement  of  fo- 
reign Univerfities ;  and  as  his  iludies  were  directed  to 
divinity,  he  lent  him  to  fpend  fome  time  with  the  elec- 
tors of  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  and  afterwards  among 
the  profefTors  of  Lorrain.  After  having  itaid  three 
years  abroad,  he  thought  it  would  be  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  return  home,  and  re-commence  his  theolo- 
gical itudics.  At  the  tune  when  the  important  point 
of  the  pope's  fuprcmacy  came  before  them  to  be  exa- 
mined upon  the  authority  offcripture,  he  was  fenior 
proctor  of  the  univerfity.  And,  after  thorough  exa. 
miaation,  they  came  to  a  fixed  refolution,  "  That  the 
Biihop  of  Rome  had  no  more  authority  or  jurisdiction 
derived  to  him  from  God,  in  this  kingdom  of  England, 
than  any  other  foreign  bifhop."  This  was  iigned  in  the 
name  of  the  univerfity  by  Simon  Heynes,  vice-chancel- 
lor, Nicholas  Ridley,  and  Richard  Wilkes,  proclors.  In 
1536  his  uncle  died,  but  his  education  and  improve- 
ments foon  recommended  him  to  another  and  greater 
patron,  Dr.  Cranrncr,  archbimop  of  Canterbury,  who 
inade  him  his  domeitic  chaplain,  and  prefented  him  to 
the  Vicarage  of  Hcrne,  in  Eafl  Kent;  where  he  preach- 
ed the  doctrine  of  the  reformation.  In  1540,  having 

commenced  Doctor  of  Divinity,  he    was   made  kind's 

j  '  <j_ 

chaplain  ;  and  the  fame  year  was  eleBed  mailer  of  his 
college  in   Cambridge.      Soon  after,  Ridley  was  col- 

-   .       c^.  „  *  tf 
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lated  to  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Canterbury,  and 
it  was  not  long  before  he  was  accufed  in  the  biihops 
court,  attherequeit  of  bilhop  Gardiner,  lor  preach- 
ing a^ainft  the  doctrine  of  the  Six  Articles.  The  mat- 

•••-J  CU 

ter  beincr  referred  to  Crarimer,   Ridley  was  acointtect. 

C5  '  A  . 

In  1545,  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of  Weftminfter- 

/Vobey,  and  in  1547,  was  prefented,  by  the  fellows 
of  Pembroke-Hall,  to  the  living  of  Soham,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Norwich,  and  the  fame  year  was  cbnfecrat- 

'  * 

ed  bilhop  of  Rochefter.  In  1550,  he  was  tranflated 
to  the  fee  of  London,  in  which  y-ear  he  was  one  of 
the  commiffioners  for  examining  bifhop  Gardiner, 
and  concurred  in  his  deprivation.  In  the  year  1552, 
our  prelate  returning  from  Cambridge,  unfortunately 
for  himfelf,  paid  a  vifit  to  the  princefs,  afterwards 
queen  Mary;  to  whom,  prompted  by  his  zeal  for  re- 
formation, he  expreffed  himfelf  with  too  much  free- 
dom, as  it  afterwards  proved,  for  fhe  was  icarcely 
fcated  on  the  throne,  when  Ridley  was  doomed  a  vic- 
tim to  her  revenge.  With  Cranmer  and  Latimer  he 
'was  burnt  at  Oxford,  on  the  i6th  of  October,  1555. 
The  fir  ft  book  he  wrote,  \vas  "  A  Treatife  Concern- 
ing Images  in  Churches."  The  fecond.  "  Brief  De- 
clarations of  the  Lord's  Supper;*'  Third,  "  Certain 
Godly  and  Comfortable  Conference  between  Bifhop 
Ridley,  »nd  Mr.  Hugh  Latimer,  during  their  Im- 
prifonment:"  Fourth,  "  A  Comparifon  between  the 
Comfortable  Doctrine  of  the  Gofpel,  and  the  Tra- 
ditions of  the  Popifli  Religion ;"  beiides  which,  he 
wrote  many  other  works,  but  we  cannot  learn  whe- 
ther they  w7ere  ever  publifhed  or  not. 


RIENZI,  (NICHOLAS  GABRINI  OF.)  was  born  at 
Rome,  in  the  14th  century,  and  was  the  fon  of  a  mean 
vintner,  named  Lawrence  Gabnni,  and  Magdalen,  a 
laundrefs.  But  Nicholas  Rienzi,  by  which  appellation 
he  was  commonly  known,  did  not  form  his  lentimem* 
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from  the  meannefs  of  his  birth.  He  pofiefied  a  good 
natural  understanding,  to  which  he  joined  an  uncom- 
mon afliduitv,  and  was  well  verfed  in  ancient  literature. 

4       ' 

Having  formed  the  mod  exalted  ideas  of  the  juftice, 
liberty,  and  grandeur  of  the  old  Romans,  he  perluaded 
not  only  himfeif,  but  the  credulous  mob,  who  had  be- 
come his  followers,  that  he  fhould  one  day  be  the  ref- 

'  ^ 

torer  of  the  Roman  republic.  He  was  nominated  one 
of  the  deputies,  which  were  fent  by  the  Romans,  to 
Pope  Clement  VI.  who  refided  at  Avignon.  At  the 
firft  audience,  the  papal  court  was  charmed  by  his  elo- 
quence and  the  fprightlinefs  of  his  conversion.  En- 
couraged  by  the  effecls  which  he  produced,  he  one  day 
took  the  liberty  to  tell  the  Pope,  that  the  grandees  of 
Rome  were  avowed  robbers,  public  thieves,  infamous 
adulterers,  and  illuftrious  proiiigates,  who  by  their  ex+ 
ample  authorifed  the  moft  horrid  crimes.  To  them  he  at- 
tributed the  defolation  of  Rome,  of  which  he  drew  fo 
ftriking  a  picture  that  his  holinefs  was  moved,  and  high- 
ly incenfed  againft  the  Roman  nobility.  Cardinal  Co- 
lonna,  who  was  in  general  a  lover  of  real  merit,  confi- 
dered  thefe  reproaches  reflecting  upon  Come  of  his  fa- 
mily ;  and  therefore  took  means  todifgrace  Rienzi,  who 
in  confequence  fell  into  extreme  poverty,  vexation  and 
ficknefs,  which  reduced  him  to  fuch  a  ftate  of  mifery 
that  he  was  carried  to  a  hofpital.  In  a  fhort  time, 
however,  the  fame  hand  that  had  depreffed,  was  exten- 
ded to  raife  him  up  again.  The  Cardinal,  by  nature 
full  of  compaffion  and  repenting  of  his  feverity  towards 
Rienzi,  reftored  him  to  the  favour  of  the  Pope,  by  af- 
furing  his  holinefs  that  he  was  a  good  man,  and  a  great 
partizan  of  juftice  and  equity.  The  Pope  in  order  to 
convince  him  that  his  efteem  and  confidence  had  been 
ftrengthened  by  his  patience  under  adverfity,  created 
him  apoftolic  notary,  and  fent  him  back  to  Rome  load- 
ed with  honours.  Hisfublequent  conduct,  however-, 
(hewed  that  he  retained  more  of  refentment  than  grr.ti- 
tude.  Upon  his  arrival  at  Rome,  he  entered  upon  the 
execution  of  his  office, in  which,  by  affability,  candour. 
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aiTiduity,  and  impartiality,  in  the  adminiftration  ofjuf- 
tice,  he  attained  an  eminent  degree  of  popularity; 
which  he  ftill  heightened  with  the  multitude,  by  con- 
tinual invedives  againii  the  great,  whom  he  determin- 
ed to  render  as  odious  as  polfible;  till,  at  length,  for 
the  freedom  and  intemperate  feverity  of  his  cenfures, 
he  was  feverely  reprimanded  and  deprived  of  his  office. 
He  continued,  however,  to  inveigh  againft  the  pre- 
vailing licentioufnefs,  though  he  conducted  himfelt" 
with  more  caution.  From  this  time  his  efforts  were 
unremitted  to  infpire  the  people  with  a  fondnefs  for 
their  ancient  liberties,  and  an  abhorrence  for  the  op- 
prefiions  and  the  oppreffors  under  which  they  then 
JufFered. 

The  nobility  affe61ed  to  regard  him  as  a  mad  man,, 
while  the  people  carreffed  him  as  their  protector. 

The  fenate  had  no  fufpicions  of  a  man  whom  they 
judged  to  have  neither  ability  nor  intereft,  though  fome 
of  the  grandees  had  already  come  into  his  views.  At 
length  he  ventured  to  declare  himfelf  to  thole  whom  he 
believed  to  be  malcontents,  and  prefented  them  a  paper 
fuperfcribed  "  An  oath  to  procure  the  good  eftablifh- 
ment ;"  which  he  obliged  them,  to  fubfcribe  and  fwear 
to,  before  he  difmifled  them.  He  had  the  addrefs  to 
obtain  the  tacit  fanclion  of  the  Pope's  vicar,  to  his  pro- 
je£ts,  which  was  confidered  as  a  maftcrly  ftroke  of  po- 
licy. He  pretended  that  all  he  did  was  through  the  in- 
fpiration  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  thus  adding  the  weight  of 
fupcrflition  to  the  prejudice  which  already  exilled  in 
favour  of  his  oftenfible  defigns. 

The  2Oth  of  Mav,  which  was  Whitfunday,  he  fixed 

<    .  ' 

for  the  execution  of  his  plan.  About  9  o'clock,  on  the 
day  appointed,  he  came  out  of  the  church  bare-headed, 
accompanied  by  the  vicar,  and  fuirrounded  by  an  hun- 
dred armed  men.  The  gentlemen  confpirators  car- 
ried three  ftandards  before  him,  on  which  were 
wrought  devices  intimating,  that  his  defign  was  to  re- 
eftablifh  liberty,  juftice,  and  peace.  Thus  attended, 
he  proceeded  directly  to  the  capital;  mounted  the  rof- 
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mim,  and  with  great  energy,  expatiated  on  theaiiferies 
to  which  the  Romans  were  reduced,  declared  that  the 
hour  of  emancipation  had  come,  and  that  for  the  fervice 
of  the  Holy  Father  and  the  fafety  of  the  people,  he  was 
ready  to  offer  himfeif  as  their  deliverer,  regardlefs  of 
confequences.  He  then  ordered  the  laws  of  what  he 
ftyled  the  good  eflablifhinent  to  be  read,  and  engaged 
ihortly  to  eftablifh  them  in  ail  their  primitiveexcetlence. 
The  Romans,  allured  by  the  hope  of  gain,  and  enrap- 
tured with  the  plealing  ideas  of  a  liberty  to  which  they 
had  fo  long  been  Grangers,  entered  into  thefanaticifm  of 
Rienzi,  with  a  zeal  equal  to  his  own.  They  relumed 
-the  pretended  authority  of  the  ancient  Romans ;  declar- 

i  J  ' 

cd  him  their  fovereign  ;  granted  him  the  power  of  life 
£nd  death,  of  rewards  and  punifhments,  ofenatling  and 
repealing  laws,  of  treating  with  foreign  powers,  and  in 
jhort,  ga\^  him  fupreme  authority  over  the  extenfive 
territories  of  the  old  republic.  Rienzi,  now  airivedat 
the  fummitof  his  wifhes,  kept  his  artifice  concealed  be- 
neath a  deep  veil.  He  declared  himfeif  to  be  unwilling 
to  accept  their  offers,  but  upon  two  conditions  :  the 
firft  was,  that  they  mould  appoint  the  pope's  vicar,  (the 
Bifhop  ofOvieto)  his  co-partner  in  power  ;  thefecond, 
that  the  Pope's  confent  mould  be  granted  him,  which, 
he  informed  them,  he  (hould  be  able  to  obtain.  By 
thefe  conditions  he  avoided  the  danger  of  affuming  pow- 
er .without  the  confent  of  the  holy  father,  and  at  the 
fame  time,  he  vrell  knew,  that  the  vicar  would  enjoy  a 
title  without  authority.  The  people  ageeed  to  the  con- 
ditions, and,  as  he  forefaw,  paid  all  the  honour  to  him. 
The  Bifhop  was  a  mere  fhadow  in  the  view  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  a  veil  which  fcreened  his  enterprizes  from  the 
eyes  of  the  people.  Rienzi  was  feated  in  his  triumphal 
car,  furrounded  by  the  multitude  who  rung  his  praifes 
as  far  as  their  united  acclamations  could  reach.  After 
difmiffing  them  replete  with  joy  and  hope,  he  feized 
upon  the  palace,  turned  out  the  fenate,  and  imme- 
diately began  to  di&ate  his  laws  in  the  capitol.  His 
though  not  very  pleafing  to  the  pope,  re- 
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ce'.ved  his  ratification,  but  Reinzi  determined  to  ob- 
tain a  title,  independent  of  the  papal  prerogative* 
Well  acquainted  with  the  Roman  hiitory,  he  knew  the 
extent  of  the  tribunicial  authority  ;  and  as  he  owed  his 
elevation  to  the  people,  he  choie  to  hold  his  title  from 
them  alfo.  He  aliped  them  the  title  of  their  magistrate, 
which  was  bedowed  upon  him  and  his  co-partner, 
with  the  addition  of  deliverers  of  their  country.  Rein- 

j 

zi's  behaviour  in  his  new  dignities,  was  at  firfl  calcu- 
lated to  command  refpeB  and  eltceni,  not  only  from 
the  Romans  themfelves,  but  from  all  the  neighbour- 
ing dates.  After  a  mort  time,  however,  riches  foft- 
ened,  power  dazzled,  the  pomp  of  his  cavalcades 
animated  his  mind,  and  created  ideas  commenfurate 
\vith  rhoie  of  princes  born  to  empire.  Luxury  in- 
vaded his  table,  and  tyranny  took  poffeflion  of  his 
heart.  The  pope  conceived  an  opinion  that  his  de- 
figns  were  inconfident  with  the  intereits  of  the  holy. 
fee;  and  the  nobles,  whofe  power  and  influence  it  had 
been  his  conftant  endeavour  to  deprefs,  confpired 
againft  him.  The  partiality  of  the  people  alfo,  difap- 
pointcd  of  their  fond  expectations,  had  greatly  dimin- 
ifhed,  and  Reinzi  was  forced  to  relinquifh  an  autho- 
rity which  he  had  po fie fled  but  little  more  than  fix 
months.  He  was  obliged  to  fly  precipitately,  and  to 
affume  various  difguifes  to  deceive  his  purfuers. 

He  applied  to  the  pope  for  his  prote8ion,  but  it 
was  refuted  to  him.  Deflitute  of  refource,  his  def- 
pair  fuggefted  a  ftep,  which  was  conformable  to  that 
raflinefs  which  had  fo  often  marked  his  conducl,  and 
the  confequences  of  which,  he  perhaps  forefaw,  would 
prove  fatal  to  him.  He  went  to  Prague,  and  deliver- 
ed himfelf  up  to  Charles,  king  of  the  Romans,  whom 
the  year  before  he  had  fummoned  to  his  tribunal,  and 
who,  delivered  him  to  the  pope  already  highly  incenf- 
ed  againd  him.  He  was  ieni  to  Avignon,  and  there 
thrown  into  prifon,  where  he  remained  three  years. 

He  afterwards  obtained  his  enlargement,  by  the  dif-> 
turbances  and  diverfity  of  intsrefts  excited  in  Italy  lay 
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the  number  of  petty  princes  who  has  eftablifhed  them- 
(elves  in  the  ccclefiaflical  territories,  and  even  at 
Rome. 

Pope  Innocent  VI.  the  fucceflbr  of  Clement,  fen- 
fible  thr.t  the  Romans  frill  entertained  an  affection  for 
Rienzi,  and  believing  that  the  punifhment  he  had  alrea- 
dy fuffercd,  would  teach  him  to  aO:  with  more  modera- 
tion ;  not  only  fecured  to  him  his  liberty,  but  appointed 
him  governor  and  fenator  of  Rome. 

Many  obftacles  lay  in  the  way  to  his  newly  acquired 
authority,  all  of  which,  however,  he  at  length  furmount- 
<ed,  and  peace  was  apparently  reftored  between  him 
and  his  enemies.  But  giving  a  loofe  to  his  pafbons, 
which  were  by  nature  immoderately  warm,  and  believ- 
ing he  now  had  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his  refent- 
ments,  he  excited  fo  general  an  indignation  againft 
himfelf,  that  he  was  murdered  on  the  8th  of  October, 

1354. 


RIGBY,  (RICHARD)  born  about  the  year  1722,  was 
the  fon  of  a  woollen-draper,  in  Pater-Nofter-Rowe, 
London  ;  who,  through  the  patronage  of  Sir  John 
and  Sir  Jofeph  Eyles,  was  appointed  by  the  South-Sea 
Company,  as  their  agent,  under  the  aifiento  contract 
with  the  king  of  Spain.  By  the  profits  of  this  lucrative 
employment,  he  was  enabled  to  pur  chafe  Mifley-Hall, 
near  Manningtree,  in  Eifex ;  an  eftate,  the  rent-roll  of 
which  amounted  to  about  4891  dolls,  a  year.  Hedied 
in  1730,  and  was  fucceeded  in  this  eftate,  by  his  only 
fon,  Richard,  who,  after  having  completed  his  acade- 
mical fludies,  vifited  the  principal  courts  of  Europe, 
during  his  minority  ;  and  in  his  2ift  year,  returned  to 
England,  to  take  poffeflion  of  his  patrimony. 

He  was  foon  after  prevailed  upon  to  offer  himfelf  as 
a  candidate  for  Sudbury,  in  Suffolk,  and  after  a  violent 
and  expenfive  oppofuion,  he  was  returned  a  Member 
of  Parliament  for  that  place.  A  general  election  fuc- 
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c-ceded,  and  he  had  to  fupport  another  conteft  equally 
violent  and  expenfive,  and  attended  with  the  fame  fuc- 
cefs.  About  the  fame  nme,  he  became  member  of  the 
fafhionable  club  at  White's  Tavern,  where  he  was  in- 
volved in  further  pecuniary  embarraflments.  Moving, 
however,  in  the  higheft  grades  of  polite  life,  with  every 
recommendation  which  could  arife  from  ftrong,  manly 
talents,  and  an  infinuatingaddrefs,  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
tending parties  did  not  fail  to  ufe  every  effort  in  their 
power,  to  enliil  him  under  their  refpe&ive  banners. 
Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  among  the  foremoft 
to  cultivate  his  acquaintance  ;  he  perfonally  invited 
him  to  his  Levees,  at  Leicefter-houle,  and  became  fo 
much  pleafed  with  his  fociety,  that,  without  felicitation, 
he  promifed  to  appoint  him  a  gentleman  of  his  bed- 
chamber, on  thefirii:  vacancy  in  that  office.  A  vacan- 
cy happened  not  long  after,  but  it  was  filled  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  another  perfon.  Rigby  refented  this  un- 
juft  treatment,  in  a  manner  which  fhewed  great  eleva- 
tion of  fpirit.  The  Prince  himfelf  was  fenlible  that  he 
had  done  him  injuftice,  and  he  offered  him  a  douceur, 
as  a  temporary  compenfation.  This  was  rejected  near- 
ly in  the  following  terms  :  "  I  (hall  never  receive  pay 
fora  fervice  of  which  I  am  deemed  unworthy  :  butra- 
ther  think  it  my  duty,  to  retire  from  a  court,  where 
honour,  I  find,  has  no  tie."  He  never  entered  Leicef- 
8er-houfe  again. 

Not  long  afterwards  he  became  attached  to  the  late 
Duke  of  Bedford  ;  but  his  intimacy  with  that  illuftri- 
ous  family  did  not  arife,  as  it  had  been  reported,  from, 
his  having  protected  his  grace  from  perfonal  infults  at 
Litchfield  races ;  that  fervice  Was  the  effecl,  not  the 
caufe  of  their  friendfhip,  as  it  was  rendered  fome  years 
after  their  firft  acquaintance.  The  Duke  had  fuffici- 
ent  penetration  to  difcover,  and  generofity  to  acknow- 
ledge the  merit  of  Mr.  Rigby,  he  was  ftruck  with  the 
quicknefs  of  his  parts,  and  charmed  with  the  franknef* 
of  his  manners.  Finding  that  he  was  much  embarraf* 
fed  in  his  affairs,  with  the  greateft  delicacy,  he  advan- 

Voi.   IV.  No,   25.  E 
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cedhim  a  loan,  fuffic lent  not  only  to  difcharge  the  in- 
curnbrances  of  his  eftate,  but  to  refcue  him  from  the 
diftrefs  of  Tome  annuities  into  which  his  neceflities  had 
drivcji  him.  Two  years  afterwards,  when  the  Duke 

J  ' 

was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  thought  of 
no  pei  ion  fo  capable  of  managing  the  Irifli  Houfe  of 
Commons,  as  his  friend  Rigbv,  whom  he  accordingly 

'  l_»       j     '  <J    j 

appointed  fecretary  to  the  vice  gerency.  Nbtwith- 
ilandhig  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  the  Irifh  affairs 
were  conduBed  fo  much  to  the  royal  fatisfattion,  that 

*•  ' 

the  King  gave  Mr.  Rigby,  the  mafterfhip  of  the  rolls 
in  that  kingdom  ;  a  iinecure,  productive  of  confiderable 
emoluments.  For  the  remainder  of  his  life,  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  never  atted  in  any  important  concern,  ei- 
ther public  or  private,  without  the  advice  of  Mr.  Rig- 
by  ;  he  conftantly  returned  him  member  of  parliament 
ibr  his  Borough  of  Traviitock  ;  appointed  him  one  of 
his  executors  and  truitees  during  the  minority  of  the 
prefent  duke;  and,  at  his  death,  left  him  as  a  legacy, 
the  money  which  he  had  fo  liberally  advanced  him  up- 
on bond. 

In  1763,  Mr.  Rigby  was  fworn  a  privy-counfellor 
of  Great-Britain,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  being  then 
Prime  Miniiler.  In  1768,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  vice -trcafurers  of  Ireland,  another  iinecure,  worth 
about  13,335  dollars.  This  he  religned  the  lame  year, 
ibr  a  ilill  more  lucrative  employment,  that  of  pay  inaf- 
ter-general  of  the  forces;  an  office  worth  at  Ieaft7i,m 
dollars  a  year.  This  office  he  held  till  the  year  1782  ; 
Ib  that,  for  the  fpace  of  14  years,  he  was  in  poffeilion 
of  places  which  produced  an  annual  income  of  88,891 
dollars.  The  American  war  proved  an  unexpected 
fource  of  wealth  to  Mr.  Rigby;  from  the  expenditure 
of  millions  upon  military  fer  vices,  fo  complex,  and  fo 
detached,  immenfe  fums  of  the  public  money,  accord- 
ing to  official  cuitom,  were  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
pay-mailer.  This  accidental  turn  of  good  fortune,  how- 
ever, fubjected  him.  eventually,  to  a  profecution,  for 
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which  no  precedent  can  be  found  in  the  polk ica!  annals 
of  that  country. 

Mr.  Rigby  was  the  fird  perfon  in  adininiftration, 
who,  in  the  great  debates  in  parliament  in  \  ;CJ2,  on  the 
American  war,  iniidcd  upon  the  neceShy  of  abandon- 
ing that  war,  and  of  having  recourfe  to  a  new  minidry, 
who  would  adopt  new  meafures.  The  diffolution  of 
Lord  North's  adminidration,  which  was  brought  about 
during  that  vear,  was  the  conclufion  of  Rigby's  politi- 
cal exiftence.  To  the  fucceflive  fliort-lived  adminiil ra- 
tions of  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  and  of  the  Earl  of 
Shelburnc.  he  probably  wifhcd  no  great  fuccefs.  To 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Portland,  which  fucceeded  them, 
he  was  certainly  well  inclined;  for  it  included  Lord 
North  and  Mr.  Fox  ;  men,  to  whom,  of  all  others,  he 
was  the  moil  firongly  attached.  But  menaces  from 
both  quarters  had  reached  him,  which  were  too  well 
founded,  not  to  put  him  on  his  guard  :  a  temporary 
neutrality,  therefore,  he  refolved  to  obferve,  naturally 
expecting  by  that  means  to  avoid  the  political  rocks  of 
Scylla  and  Charibdis,  upon  which  he  fawr  himfelf  in 
danger  of  driking.  His  difcretion,  however,  in  this  in- 
flance,  proved  fruitlefs.  In  the  fluctuating  and  defper- 
ate  politics  of  that  day,  when  the  fate  of  a  miniitry 
turned  upon  a  fmgle  voice,  he  became  the  marked  ob- 
ject of  both  parties,  and,  ;t  your  vote,"  or  '•  your  mo- 
ney," was  the  implied  language  of  each,  as  it  prevailed. 
To  what  other  caufe  can  be  attributed  the  feverity  with 
which  he  was  treated  on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  and  that 
rancorous  fpirit  which  purfued  him  nearly  to  his 
grave  ?  To  collect  his  balances  on  ministerial  demands, 
was  impracticable.  The  money  was  widely  fcattered 
over  the  kingdom  to  relieve  the  necefiities  of  the  faired 
characters,  whole  edates  were  at  that  time  fo  deprecia- 
ted in  value,  that  to  compel  the  payment  of  their  mort- 
gages would  have  been,  in  fact,  to  difpoflcs  them  of 
their  patrimonies.  In  this  dilemma,  he  dated  to  Par- 
liament his  readinefs  to  pay  his  balances  by  quick  inftal- 
ments,  and  to  allow  five  per-cent,  intercd  until  they 
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Ihould  be  fo  difcharged.  The  country,  with  one  voice* 
applauded  his  conduct,  and  a  compromife  took  place, 
by  which  Mr.  Rigby  paid 44,445  dollars  for  the  intereii: 
of  an  un fettled  balance,  though  no  precedent  had  ever 
been  cited  to  warrant  fuch  a  proceeding. 

Mr.  Righby  died  at  Bath,  April  6,  1788.  He  was 
never  married,  but  he  left  a  natural  daughter,  to  whom 
he  bequeathed  22,223  dollars,  which,  as  he  had  never 
brought  her  forward  in  life,  was  deemed  an  ample  pro- 
viiion. 


ROBERTSON,  (WILLIAM)  D.  D.  was  born  tfec 
i6thof  October,  1705,  in  Dublin.  His  father  was  a 
Scotchman,  who  carried  on  a  linen  manufactory  there; 
and  his  mother's  name  before  marriage  was  Diana 
Alien,  of  a  very  refpe&able  family,  in  the  bimopric  of 
Durham.  Willram,  from  his  childhood,  was  of  a  very 
tender  and  delicate  conftitution;  his  eyes  in  particu- 
lar, were  extremely  weak,  until  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age,  at  which  time  he  was  fir  it  fent  to  fchool.  The 
famous  Dr.  Francis  Hutchinfon  was  his  preceptor, 
\vho  then  taught  in  Dublin,  but  was  foon  after  made 
profeffor  of  philofophy,  in  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow. 
He  went  from  Dr.  Hutchinfon  to  that  univerfity  in 
1722,  where  he  remained  till  he  took  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  which  was  in  1725.  He  had  for  his  tutor, 
Mr.  John  Lowdon,  profeffor  of  philofophy;  and  at- 
tended the  leftures  of  Mr.  Rofs,  profeffor  of  huma- 
nity; of  Mr.  Dunlap,  profeffor  of  Greek;  of  Mr. 
Merthland,  profeffor  of  the  Oriental  languages;  of 
Mr.  Simpfon,  profeffor  of  divinity.  In  thelafl  men- 
tioned year,  a  difpute  was  revived,  which  had  been 
often  agitated  before,  between  Mr.  John  Sterling  the 
principal  and  the  ftudents,  about  a  right  to  choofe  a 
reftor,  whofe  office  and  power  is  fomewhat  like  that 
of  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Mr. 
Robert fon  took  part  with  his  fellow  Undents,  and  was 
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appointed  by  them,  together  with  William  Campbell, 
Efq.  fon  of  Campbell  of  Marmere,  whofe  family  has 
fince  fucceeded  to  the  eftates  and  titles  of  Argyll,  t& 
wait  upon  the  principal,  with  a  petition  figned  by  more 
than  threefcore  matriculated  ftudents,  praying  that  he 
would,  on  the  firft  day  of  March,  according  to  the 
ftatutes,  fummon  an  univerfity  meeting  for  the  election 
of  a  reclor;  which  petition  wasreje6ted  \vith  contempt. 
Whereupon,  the  faid  William  Campbell,  in  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  names  of  all  the  petitioners,  protefted 
againft  the  principal's  refufal,  and  took  inftruments  in 
the  hands  of  Cuthbert  Stewart,  notary-public  ;  and  all 
the  petitioners  went  to  the  houfeof  Hugh  Montgome- 
ry, Efq.  the  unlawful  rector,  and  there  Mr.  Robertfon 
read  aloud  the  proteft  againft  him  and  his  authority. 
Mr.  Robertfon,  by  thefe  proceedings,  became  the  im- 
mediate objecl  of  indignation,  and  was  the  only  one  of 
all  the  fubfcnbers  to  the  petition  that  was  proceeded 
againft.  He  was  cited  before  the  faculty,  that  is,  the 
principal  and  profeffors  of  the  univerfity,  of  whom  the 
principal  was  fure  of  a  majority,  and,  after  a  trial 
which  lafted  feveral  days,  had  the  fentence  of  expul- 
fion  pronounced  againft  him  ;  of  which  fentence  he 
demanded  a  copy;  by  which  it  appears,  that  Mr.  Ro- 
bertfon was  fo  fully  perfuaded  of  the  juftice  of  his 
cattfe,  and  the  propriety  of  his  proceedings,  that  he 
moft  openly  and  ftrenuoully  acknowledged,  and  ad- 
hered to  what  he  had  done.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Lowdon, 
his  tutor,  and  Mr.  Dunlap,  profeffor  of  Greek,  wrote 
letters  to  Mr.  Robertfon's  father,  acquainting  him  of 
what  had  happened,  and  affuring  him  that  his  fon  had 
been  expelled,  not  for  any  crime  or  immorality,  but 
for  appearing  very  zealous  in  a  difpute  about  a  matter 
of  right,  between  the  principal  and  the  ftudents.  Thefe 
letters  Mr.  Robertfon  fent  enclofed  in  one  from  him- 
felf,  relating  his  proceedings  and  fufferings  in  a  caufc 
which  he  thought  juft  and  right.  Upon  this,  his  father 
defired  him  to  take  every  ftep  he  might  think  proper, 
to  afiert  and  maintain  his  own  and  his  fellow  itudents 
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claims.  Hereupon  Mr.  Robertfon  went  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  prefented  a  memorial  to  John,  duke  oi  Ar- 
gyll, containing  the  claims  of  the  ftudents  of  the  imi- 
veriity  of  Glafgow,  their  proceedings  in  the  vindica- 
tion of  them,  and  his  own  particular  fuflerings  in  the 
caufc.  The  duke  received  him  very  gracioufly,  but 
faid,  that  he  was  fo  little  acquainted  with  things  of  this 
fort,  that  he  fhouid  advife  him  to  make  application  to 

his  brother   Archibald,  earl   of  liav,  who   was  much 

*  ' 

better  verfed  than  himfelf,  in  inch  matters.  He  accord- 
}y  wailed  on  lord  Hay,  who,  upon  reading  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  cafe,  faid  he  would  take  it  into  coniide- 
ration.  And  after  confidering,  he  was  fo  affected  with 
it,  that  he  applied  to  the  king  for  a  coin  million  to  viiit 
the  univernty  of  Glafgow,  with  full  power  to  examine 
into,  and  rectify  all  rbufes  therein.  In  the  year  1726, 
the  earl  of  Hay  with  the  other  vifitors,  repaired  to  Glaf- 
gow, and,  upon  a  full  examination  into  the  feveral  in- 
juries and  abufes  complained  of,  they  reitored  to  the 
iludents  the  right  of  electing  their  reftor;  called  Mr. 
Sterling,  the  principal,  to  a  fever e  account  for  the  pub- 
lic money  he  had  embezzled,  which  amounted  to  fo 
much,  as  to  erecl  many  ftately  edifices  for  the  uie  of 
the  univerfity ;  recovered  the  right  of  the  univerfity  to 
fend  two  gentlemen,  upon  plentiful  exhibitions,  to  Ba- 
liol  college,  in  Oxford;  took  off  the  expullion  of  Mr. 
Robertfon,  and  ordered  that  particularly  to  be  recorded 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  commiflion;  annulled  the 
eleBion  of  the  reclor  who  had  been  named  by  the 
principal ;  and  affembled  the  ftudents,  who  immediately 
chofe  the  mailer  of  Rofs,  fon  of  lord  Rofs,  to  be  their 
reBor,  &c.  Thefe  things  fo  affected  Mr.  Sterling, 
that  they  occafioned  his  death  foon  after;  but  the  uni- 
verfity revived,  and  has  ever  fince  continued  in  a  flour- 
ifhing  condition. 

Lord  Hay  had  introduced  Mr.  Robertfon  to  bifhop 
Koadly,  who  mentioned  him  to  archbifhop  Wake, 
and  he  was  entertained  with  much  civility  by  thofe 
great  prelates.  As  he  was  then  too  young  to  be  ad- 
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mitted  into  orders,  be  employed  his  time  while  at  Lon- 
don, in  vHiting   mod 'of  the  public  libraries,  attending 
public  lectures,  and  improving  himfelf  as  opportuni- 
ties offered.      In  1727,   Br.  John  Hoadly,  brother  to 
the  bifhop  of  Salifbury,  was  nominated  to  the  united 
biffioprics  of  Ferns  and  Leighlin  in  Ireland.      Mr.  Ro- 
bertfon  was  introduced  to  him  by  his  brother,  and  from 
a  love  of  the  natale  folum,  was  defirous  to  go  thither 
with  him.      Mr.  Robertfon   then  informed  the  arch- 
bifhop  of  Canterbury  of  his  de(ign5  and  his  grace  gave 
him  a   letter  of   recommendation   to    Dr.    Goodwin, 
archbifhop  of  Cafhel,   who  received   him   in   a  mod 
friendly  manner,  but  died  in  a  fhort  time  after.     The 
firft  perfon  whom  Dr.  Hoadly  ordained  after  he  was 
confecrated   bifhop   of    Ferns,    was    Mr.    Robertfon, 
whofe  letters  of  deacons   orders  bear  date    Jan.    14, 
1727,  and  in  the  February  following,  the  bifhop   no- 
minated him  to  the  cure  of  Tullow  in  the  county  of 
Carlow,  and  here  he  remained  till  he  was  qualified  to 
be  ordained  as  a  prieft,  which  took  place  the  tenth  of 
November,  1729,  and  the  next  day  he  was  prefented 
by  lord  Carteret,   then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to 
the  rectory  of  Ravilly  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  to 
the  rectory  of  Kilravelo  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and 
foon  after  wrs  collated  to  the  vicarages  of  the  faid  pa- 
rimes,  by  the  bifhop  of  Ferns.     Thefe  were  the  only 
preferments  he  had  till  the  year  1738,  when  Dr.  Synge, 
bifhop  of  Ferns,  collated  him  to  the  vicarages  of  Rath- 
more  and  Strabor,  and  the  perpetual  cure  of  Rahil, 
all  in  the  county  of  Carlow.     Thefe  together,  produced 
a  yearly  income  of  eight  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dol- 
lars.    But  as  almofl  the  whole  lands  of  thefe  parifhes 
were    employed    in   pafture,    the    tithes    would   have 
amounted  to  more  than  three  times  that  fum,  if  the  her- 
bage had  been  paid  for  black  cattle,  which  was  cer- 
tainly due  by  law.      Several  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland, 
had,  before  him,  commenced  profecutions  in  the  court 
of  Exchequer  for  this  herbage,  and  recovered  in  every 
one  of  them.     But  when  he  had,  by  this  means,  dou- 
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bled  the  value  of  his  benefices,  the  hotife  of  Commons 
in  Ireland,  patFed  leveral  ievere  refolutions  againit 
the  clergy  who  had  fued  or  would  fue  for  this  u  new 
demand,"  as  they  coiled  it,  which  encouraged  the  gra- 
ziers to  oppofe  it  fo  iirenuoufly,  as  to  put  a  period  to 
that  demand.  This  proceeding  of  the  commons  pro- 
voked Dean  Swift  to  write  the  u  Legion  Club."  Mr. 
Robertfon  foon  after  publifhed  a  pamphlet,  entitled, 
46  A  fcheme  for  utterly  abolifhing  the  prefent  heavy 
and  vexatious  Tax  of  Tithe;"  the  purport  of  which  was, 
to  pay  the  clergy  and  improp  raters  a  tax  upon  the  land 
in  lieu  of  tithes.  This  went  through  feveral  editions, 
but  nothing  further  was  done  in  it. 


In  1639,  l°rd  Cathart,  though  Mr.  Robertfon's 
perfon  was  quite  unknown  to  him,  fent  by  captain 
Prefcott  a  very  kind  meflage,  with  a  proper  qualifica- 
tion under  his  hand  and  feal,  to  be  his  chaplain.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  in  1728,  Mr.  Robertfon  had  married 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  major  William  Baxter.  By 
this  lady,  who  was  extremely  beautiful  in  her  perfon, 
but  much  more  fo  in  her  mind,  Mr.  Robcrtlon  had 
twenty-one  children.  In  1743,  he  obtained  the  bi(h-  , 
op's  leave  to  nominate  a  curate  at  Ravilly,  and  to  re- 
fide  for  fome  time  in  Dublin,  for  the  education  of  his 
children.  Here  he  received  an  invitation  to  the  cure 
of  St.  Luke's  parifb,  which  he  accepted,  and  remain- 
ed there  for  five  years,  and  then  returned  to  Ravilly, 
in  1748,  the  town  air  not  agreeing  with  him.  While 
he  was  in  the  cure  of  St.  Luke's,  he,  together  with 
Mr.  Kane  Percival,  then  curate  of  St.  Michan'*,  form- 
ed a  fcheme  to  raife  a  fund  for  the  fupport  of  widows 
and  children  of  clergymen  of  the  diocefe  of  Dublin, 
which  hath  fince  produced  very  happy  efFe&s.  In 
1758,  he  loft  his  wife.  In  1759,  Dr.  Richard  Ro- 
bertfon was  tranflated  from  the  fee  of  Killalla  to  that 
of  Ferns;  and  in  his  vifitation  that  year,  he  took  Mr. 
Robertfon  afide,  and  told  him  that  the  primate,  Dr. 
Stone,  who  had  been  bifhop  of  Ferns,  and  had  kept 
up  a  correfpondence  with'  Mr,  Robertfon,  had  recom- 
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mended  him'  to  his  care  and  protection,  and  that  he 
might  therefore  expert  every  thing  in  his  power.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  firft  benefice  that  became  vacant  in  his 

' 

lordfhip's  prefentation,  was  offered  to  him,  and  thank- 
fully accepted.  But  before  he  could  be  collated  to  it, 
he  had  the  u  Free  and  candid  difquifitions"  put  into 
his  hands,  which  he  had  never  feen  before.  This  in- 
fpired  him  with  fuch  doubts,  as  made  him  defer  his 
attendance  on  the  good  bifhop.  His  lordfhip  wrote 
to  him  again  to  come  immediately  tor  inveltigation. 
Upon  this,  Mr.  Robertfon  wrote  him  the  letter  which 
is  at  the  end  of  a  little  book  which  he  publifhed  fome 
years  after,  entitled,  "•  An  attempt  to  explain  the 
words  Reafon,  Subitance,  Perfon,  Creeds,  Orthodoxy, 
Catholic  Church,  Subfcription,  and  Index  Expurga- 
torius;"  in  which  letter  Mr.  Robertfon  returned  his 
lordfhip  his  mod  grateful  thanks  for  his  kindnefs,  but 
informed  him  that  he  could  not  comply  with  the  terms 
required  by  law  to  qualify  him  for  fuch  preferment. 
However,  Mr.  Robertfon  continued  at  Ravilly  per- 
forming his  duty;  only,  from  henceforward,  he  omit- 
ted the  Athanalian  creed,  Sec.  This  gave  fome  peo- 
ple offence,  and  therefore,  he  thought  it  moft  ex- 
pedient, to  refign  all  his  benefices  together,  which 
he  did  in  the  year  1764;  and  in  1766,  he  pub- 
lifhed  his  book,  by  \vay  of  apology  to  his  friends,  for 
what  he  had  done,  and  foon  after  left  Ireland,  and  re- 
turned to  London.  In  1767,  Mr.  Robertfon  pre- 
fented  one  of  his  books  to  his  old  Alma  Mater,  the 
univerfhy  of  Glafgow,  and  received  in  return,  a  moft 
obliging  letter,  with  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In  1771, 
die  maiterfhip  of  the  free  grammar  fchool  at  Wolver- 
hampton,  in  Staffordshire,  becoming  vacant,  the  com- 
pany of  merchant-taylors,  the  patrons,  unanimoufly 
conferred  it  upon  him.  In  1772,  he  was  chofen  one 
of  the  committee  to  carry  on  the  bufmefs  of  the  fociety 
of  clergymen,  &c.  in  framing  and  prefenting  the  fa- 
mous petition  to  the  Houfc  of  Commons  of  Great- 
Britain,  praying  to  be  relieved  from  the  obligation  of 
VOL.  IV.  No.  25.  F 
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fubfcribing  afcent  and  confent  to  the  thirty-nine  arti- 
cles, and  all,  and  every  thing  contained  in  the  book  of 
common-prayer.  After  this  he  lived  fcvcral  years  at 
Wolverhampton,  where  he  died  the  2Oth  op  May,  1783, 
in  the  7Qth  year  of  his  age,  and  -was  buried  in  the 
church-yard  of  the  new  church  there.  In  1773,  he 
received  from  an  unknown  hand,  a  moil  acceptable  and 
liberal  prefent  of  2220  dollars.  He  was  likewife  aflilt- 
ed  by  feveral  others.  He  loll:  three  of  his  children  in 
three  fucceeding  years,  viz.  1777-8  and  9.  His  afflic- 
tions, however,  he  bore  with  the  mod  chriftian  forti- 
tude and  refignation. 


ROBERTSON,  (Da.  WILLIAM)  one  of  the  mod 
celebrated  hiftorians  of  his  age,  was  one  of  thofe  great 
charaBers  whofe  private  life,  flowing  in  one  even  and 
unvaried  ftream,  can  afford  no  important  informa- 
tion to  the  biographer,  though  his  writings  will  be 
read  by  the  latefl  pofterity  with  undiminiflied  pleafure. 
He  was  born  atthemanfeof  Borthwick,  in  the  year 
1721.  PI  is  father,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  one 
of  the  minifters  of  the  Old  Grey  Friars  church  in 
Edinburgh,  which  his  fon  William,  afterwards  fup- 
plied.  In  1743,  he  was  licenfed  as  a  preacher,  and 
placed  in  the  'parifii  of  Gladfmuir  in  1744;  whence, 
in  1758,  he  was  tranflated  to  lady  Yefter's  parifh,  in 
Edinburgh.  In  1761,  on  the  death  of  the  principal 
Goldie,  he  was  eletted  principal  of  the  university  of 
Edinburgh,  and  appointed  one  of  the  minifters  of  the 
Old  Grey  Friars  church.  About  this  time  he  receiv- 
ed the  degree  of  DoPtor  of  Divinity,  and  he  was  ap- 
pointed hiiloriographer  to  his  majefty  for  Scotland, 
and  one  of  his  maj  city's  chaplains  for  that  kingdom. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  at  what  period  were  firil 
unfolded  the  great  and  fingular  talents  which  deitined 
Dr.  Robertfon  to  be  one  of  the  firfl  writers  that  ref- 
caed  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain  from  the  reproach  of 
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not  having  any  good  hiftorians.  •  It  is,  however,  pret- 
ty certain,  that  before  the  publication  of  any  or  his 
literary  performances,  even  before  his  firit  appearance 

in  public  life,   his  abilities  had  besun  to  attract   the  no- 

t.  i  o 

tice  of  oblerving  men;  and.  to  his  more  intimate 
friends  he  difcovered  marks  of  fuch  high  minded  am- 
bition, as,  feconded  by  thole  abilities,  could  not  have 
feiled  to  carry  him  to  the  firft  honours  of  his  profef- 
fion,  in  whatever,  fphere  he  had  been  placed,  and 
whatever  oppofition  he  might  have  to  encounter. 

The  firit  theatre  that  offered  for  the  difplay  of  h;s 
talents,  was  the  general  aflembly  of  the  church  of 
Scotland.  It  is  the  annual  meetings  of  this  court, 
that  produce  to  view,  men,  who  would  otherwife  re- 
main in  the  deeped  obfcurity.  There  the  humble 
paftor,  whofe  lot  has  been  cafl  in  the  remoteft  corner 
of  the  Highland  wilds,  feels  himfelf,  for  a  time,  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  the  firft  citizen  in  the  king- 
dom :  he  can  there  difpute  with  him  the  prise  of  elo^ 
quencc,  the  mod  flattering  diftinction  to  a  liberal 
mind;  a  diftinclion  which  is  naturally  fought  after  with 
the  greater!  eagernefs  in  that  aflembly,  as  the  fimple 
eftablifhment  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  has  rendered 
it  the  only  pre-eminence  to  which  the  greateft  part  o£ 
us  members  can  ever  hope  to  attain. 

From  the  time  Dr.  Robertfon  firft  appeared  in  this 
aiTembly,  he  became  the  object  of  univerfal  attention, 
and  applaufe.  His  fpeeches  were  marked  with  the 
fame  manly  and  perfuafive  eloquence,  that  diftin- 
guifhes  his  hiftorical  competitions;  and  it  was  ob- 
ferved  by  all,  that  while  his  young  rivals  in  oratory, 
contented  themfelves  with  opening  a  caufe,  or  deli- 
vering a  ftudied  harrangue,  he  (hewed  equal  ability  to 
ftart  objections,  to  anfwer,  or  to  reply;  and  that 
even  his  moft  unpremeditated  effufions,  were  not  un- 
adorned with  thofe  harmonious  and  feemingly  ire. .fu red 
periods,  which  have  been  fo  much  admired  in  his 
works  of  labor  and  reflection.  He  foon  came  to  be 
coniidered  as  the  ableft  fup porter  of  the  caufe  he  chofe 
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to  efpoufe,  and  was  now  the  unrivalled  leader  of  one 
of  the  greateft  parties  which  have  long  divided  the 
church  of  which  he  was  a  member. 

When  we  reflect  upon  this  circu  in  fiance,  and  con- 
fider  how  much  mankind  are  the  fame  in  every  focie- 
ty,  we  (hall  be  the  left  furprifed  to  find,  in  the  literary 
Works  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  an  acquintance  with  the  hu- 
man heart,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  we 
look  for  in  vain  in  other  historians.  The  man  who 
has  fpent  his  life  in  the  difficult  tafk  of  conducting  the 
deliberations  of  a  popular  aflembly,  in  regulating  the 
paffions,  the  interefts,  and  the  prejudices,  of  a  nu- 
merous faclion,  has  advantages  over  the  pedant,  or 
mere  man  of  letters,  which  no  ability,  no  Rudy,  no 
fecond-hand  information,  can  ever  compenfate. 

The  firft  work  which  extended  the  doctor's  reputa- 
tion beyond  the  walls  of  the  general  ailembly,  was  a 
fermon  preached  at  Edinburgh,  before  the  fociety  for 
propagating  chriflian  knowledge,  and  afterwards  pub- 
limed,  the  fubjeft  of  which  was,  "  The  State  of  the 
world  at  the  appearance  of  Jefus  Chrift."  The  inge- 
nuity with  which  a  number  of  detached  circumftances 
are  there  collected,  and  fhown  to  tend  to  one  fmgle 
point,  may,  perhaps,  rival  the  art  which  is  fo  much  ad- 
mired in  the  bifhop  of  Meaux's  celebrated  Univerfal 
Hiftory. 

j 

This  fermon  did  great  honor  to  the  author;  and  it  is 
probable,  to  the  reputation  he  gained  by  it,  that  we 
ought  to  attribute  the  unanimity  with  which  he  was 
called  to  be  one  of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh;  an 
event  which  happened  not  long  after,  viz.  in  the  year 
1758.  In  1759,  he  publi fhed,  in  two  volumes,  quar- 
to, "  The  Hiitory  of  Scotland,  during  the  reigns  of 
Queen  Mary  and  of  King  James  VI.  till  his  acceffion 
to  the  crown  of  England,  with  a  Review  of  the  Scots 
Hiftory,  previous  to  that  period."  This  work  in  its 
ftrutlure,  is  one  of  the  moft  complete  of  all  modern 
hiftories.  It  is  not  a  dry  jejune  narrative  of  events, 
deftkute  of  ornaments,  nor  is  it  a  mere  frothy  relation. 
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all  glow  and  colouring.  The  hiftorian  difcovers  a  fuf- 
iicicnt  ftore  of  imagination  to  engage  the  reader's  at- 
tention, with  a  due  proportion  of  judgment  to  check 
the  exuberance  of  fancy.  The  arrangement  of  his  work 
is  admirable,  and  his  defcriptions  are  animated.  Hi* 
ftyle  u  copious,  nervous  and  correct.  He  has  dif- 
played  confiuamate  (kill  in  rendering  fuch  paffages  of 
our  hniory  as  are  familiar  to  our  recollection,  agree- 
able and  entertaining.  He  has  embelliflied  old  mate- 
rials with  all  the  elegance  of  modern  drefs.  He  has 
very  judicioufly  avoided  too  circumftantial  a  detail  of 
trite  facts.  His  narratives  are  fuccintt  and  fpirited; 
his  reflections  copious,  frequent,  and  generally  perti- 
nent. His  fentiments  refpecling  the  guilt  of  Mary, 
have,  indeed,  been  warmly  controverted  by  Meflrs. 
Ty'ler,  Stuart  and  Whitaker,  arid  the  general  opinion 
now  feems  to  be,  that  their  victory  is  complete.  That 
victory,  however,  on  the  part  of  Whitaker,  is  fullied 
by  the  acrimony  with  which  he  writes.  Dr.  Robert- 
fon  was  no  rancorous  or  malignant  enemy  of  the  un- 
fortunate queen.  While  relating,  what  he  doubtlefc 
believed,  he  makes  every  poflible  allowance  for  Mary, 
from  the  circumftances  in  which  fhe  was  placed;  and 
his  hiltory  will  be  read  with  pleafure  by  candid  men  of 
all  parties,  as  long  as  the  language  in  which  it  is  com- 
pofed,  (hall  continue  to  be  underftood. 

In  1769,  Dr.  Robertfon  publifhed,  in  three  volumes, 
quarto,  "  The  Hiftory  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V,  with  a  view  of  the  Progrefs  of  Society  in 
Europe,  from  the  fubverfion  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  i6th  century."  The  vaft  and 
general  importance  of  the  period  which  this  hiftory 
comprifes,  together  with  the  reputation  which  our  hif- 
torian  had  defervedly  acquired,  co-operated  to  raife 
fuch  high  expectations  in  the  public,  that  no  work, 
perhaps,  was  ever  more  impatiently  looked  for,  or  pe- 
rufed  with  greater  avidity.  The  firft  volume,  which 
is  a  preliminary  one,  containing  the  progrefs  of  fociety 
in  Europe,  as  mentioned  in  the  title,  with  lefs  ahera- 
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lions  than  could  have  been  expeBed,  after  the  mocks 
occafioned  by  fo  many  internal  revolutions,  and  fo 
many  foreign  wars.  Of  the  hiitory  itfelf,  it  may  be 
iuflicient  to  obferve,  that  it  is  juilly  ranked  among  the 
capital  pieces  of  hiftorical  excellence.  There  is  an 
excellence  of  expreffion,  a  depth  of  difcernmenc,  and  a 
correctnefs  of  judgment,  which  does  honour  to  the  hif- 
tovian.  The  characters  are  inimitably  penned.  They 
are  not  contrafted  by  aftudied  antithefis,  but  by  an  op- 
pofuion  which  refults  from  a  very  acute  and  penetrat- 
ing in  fight  into  the  real  merits  of  each  character,  fairly 
deduced  from  the  feveral  circumftances  of  his  conduct, 
exemplified  in  the  hiftory.  Our  author  fold  this  hiftory 
for  19,980  dollars. 

In  17795  Dr.  Robertfon  publifhed  the  Hiftory  of 
America,,  in  two  vols.  quarto.  This  celebrated  work 
may  tve  contidered,  with  great  propriety,  as  a  fequel 
t©  the  preceding  hiftory.  From  the  clofe  of  the  15th 
century,  we  date  the  moft  fplendid  asra  in  the  annals 
of  modern  times.  Discoveries  were  then  made,  the  in- 
fluence of  which,  defcended  to  pofterity,  and  events 
happened,  that  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  fpirit  of 
nations. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  America  was,  in  every 
refpe.£l,  a  new  world.  There  the  face  of  the  earth 
changed  its  appearance.  The  plants  and  trees,  and 
animals  were  ilrange,  and  nature  feemed  no  longer  the 
fame.  A  continent  opened  that  appeared  to  have  re- 
cently come  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  which 
ib  a  wed  lakes,  rivers,  and  mountains,  on  a  grander 
icale,  and  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  greater  magnifi- 
cence, than  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe;  but  the 
animal  tribes  in  a  ftate  of  degradation,  few  in  number, 
degenerated  in  kind,  imperfecl,  and  unfinished.  The 
human  fpecies  in  the  earlieft  ftage  of  its  progrefs;  vaft 
and  numerous  nations  in  the  rudeft  form  of  the  favage 
ftate,  which  philofophers  have  contemplated,  and  two- 
great  empires  in  the  loweft  degree  of  civilization,  which 
any  records  have  tranfrnitted  to  our  review5  prefeate.d 
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to  the  philofophic  eye,  at  this  period,  the  moft  Fruitful 
fubjeft  of  fpec ulation  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  an- 
nals of  hiftory. 

The  difcovery  of  the  new  world,  moreover,  was  not 
only  a  various  fpeclacle  to  the  philofopher,  but,  by 
the  change  which  it  effected,  an  iiuerefling  fpeclacle  to 
the  human  race. 

When  Columbus  fet  fail  for  unknown  lands,  he  lit- 
tle expecled  that  he  was  to  inake  a  revolution  in  the 
fyftem  of  human  affairs,  and  to  form  the  delliny  of 
Europe  for  ages  to  come.  The  importance  and  ce> 
lebrity  therefore,  of  the  fubje'cl,  had  attra8ed  the  at* 
tention  of  philofophers  and  hiftorians.  Views  and 
(ketches  of  the  new  world,  had  been  given  by  able 
writers,  and  fplendid  portions  of  the  American  ilory 
had  been  adorned  with  the  beauties  of  eloquence. 
But,  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Robertfon's  His- 
tory, no  author  had  beftowed  the  mature  and  pro- 
found inveftigation  which  fuch  a  fubjecl  required,  or, 
had  rimmed  upon  a  regular  plan,  that  complete  nar- 
ration, and  perfect  whole,  which  it  is  the  province  of 
the  hiftorian  to  transmit  to  pofterity.  And  as  the  fub- 
jecl  upon  which  our  author  entered  was  grand,  his 
execution  was  mafterly.  The  character  of  his  for- 
mer works  was  immediately  difcerned  in  it.  They 
had  been  read  with  uncommon  admiration.  When 
the  hiftory  of  Scotland  was  nrft  published,  and  the 
author  altogether  unknown,  Lord  Chefterfield  pro- 
nonnced  it  to  be  equal  in  eloquence  and  beauty,  to 
the  productions  of  Livy,  the  pureft  and  mod  claffical 
of  all  the  Roman  hiftorians.  His  literary  reputation 
was  not  confined  to  his  own  countrv  :  the  teftimony 

*•  J 

of  Europe  was  foon  added  to  the  voice  of  Britain.  It 
may  be  mentioned  indeed,  as  the  charattereftic  quali- 
ty of  our  author's  manner,  that  he  pofleffed  in  no 
common  degree,  that  fupported  elevation  which  is 
fuitable  to  the  cornpofitions  of  the  higher  clafs ;  and 
in  his  hiftory  of  America,  he  difplayed  that  happy 
union  of  ftrength  and  grace  which  becomes  the  rna- 
jefty  of  thehiftoric  mufe. 
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In  the  fourth  book  of  his  firft  volume,  which  con* 
tains  a  defcription  of  America  when  firit  difcovered, 
and  a  philofophical  enquiry  into  the  manners  and  po^ 
Jicy  of  its  ancient  inhabitants;  he  difplays,  moreover, 
fo  much  patient  inveftigation  and  found  philofophy  ; 
abounds  in  fuch  beautiful  or  interefting  dcfcriptian, 
and  exhibits  fuch  variety  and  copiouihefs  of  elegant 
writing,  that  future  times  will  probably  refer  to  it  as 
that  part  of  his  works  which  gives  the  bed  idea  of  his 
genius,  and  as  the  in  oft  finifhecl  of  all  his  produc- 
tions. 

In  1787  appeared  a  tranflation  of  the  Abbe  Clavi- 
gero's  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  in  which  work  the  author 
threw  out  ferious  reflections,  tending,  in  feveral  in- 
Uances,  to  impeach  the  credit  of  Dr.  Robertfon's  Hif- 
tory  of  America.  This  attack  induced  our  learned 
hiltorian  to  revile  his  work,  and  to  enquire  into  the 
truth  of  the  charges  brought  againft  it  by  the  hiflorian 
of  New  Spain:  and  this  he  appears  to  have  done  with 
a  becoming  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  facls  that 
are  controverted,  and  to  the  common  intereRs  of  truth. 
The  refult  he  publifhed  in  1788,  under  the  title  of 
4<  Additions  and  Correclions  to  the  former  Editions  of 
Dr.  Robertfon's  Hiftory  of  America."  In  many  of 
the  difputed  paffages,  he  fully  anfwered  the  Abbe  Cla- 
vigero,  and  vindicated  himfelf:  in  others,  he  candidly 
iubmitted  to  correction,  and  thus  gave  additional  value 
to  his  own  work- 

The  literary  labours  of  Dr.  Robertfon,  appear  to 
have  been  terminated  in  17915  by  the  publication  of 
An  Hiftorical  Difputation,  concerning  the  Knowledge 
of  which  the  ancients  had  of  India,  and  the  Portu- 
guefe  Trade  with  that  Country,  prior  to  the  difco- 
very  of  the  paffage  to  it  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope : 
with  an  appendix,  containing  Obfervations  on  the  Ci- 
vil Polity,  the  Laws  and  Judicial  Proceedings,  the  Arts, 
the  Sciences,  and  Religious  Inftiuuions  of  the  Indians. 
The  perufal  of  Major  Rermell's  Memoir,  for  illuftrat- 
ing  his  map  of  Hindofton,  fuggcftcd  to  Dr.  Robertfon 
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the  defign  of  examining  more  lliHy  than  he  had  done, 
in  his  Hh'tory  of  America,  into  the  knowledge  which 
the  ancients  had  of  India,  and  of  coniidering  what  is 
certain,  what  is  obfcure,  and  wh*u  is  fabulous,  in  their 
accounts  of  dial  remote  country.  Of  his  various  per- 
formances, this  is  not  that  of  which  the  defign  is  the 
molt  extcniive,  or  the  execution  the  moil  elaborate; 
but  in  this  hiftorical  difquiiition,  we  perceive  the  fame 
patient  aiiiJuity  in  collecting  his  materials,  the  fame 
difcernment  in  arranging  them,  the  fame  perfpicuity 
of  narrative,  and  the  lame  power  of  illuliration,  which 
io  eminently  diftinguifh  his  other  writings,  and  which 
have  long  rendered  them  the  delight  of  ail  readers,  and 
an  honor  to  the  liritiih  nation. 

A  truly  ufeful  life  Dr.  Robcrtfon  clofed  on  the  nth 
of    Tune,    1793^  at  Grange-Houfe,  near  Edinburgh, 
after  a  lingering  lilnefs,  which  he  endured  with  exem- 
plary fortitude  and  rcfignation.      It  may  be  truly  ob- 
ferved  of  him,  that  no  man  lived  more  refpefted,  or 
died  more  lamented.      Indefatigable  in  his  literary  re- 
fearches?  and  po  fie  fling  from  nature,  a  found  and  vigo- 
rous underftanding,  he  acquired  a  (lore  of  ufeful  know- 
ledge, which  afforded  ample  fcope  for  the  exertion  of 
his  extraordinary  abilities,  and  raifed  him  to  the  mod 
diflinguifhed  eminence  in  the  republic  of  letters.     As 
a  minifter  of  the  gofpel,  he  was  a  faithful  paftor,  and 
juftly  merited  the  efteem  and  veneration  of  his  flock. 
In  a  word,  he  may  be  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the 
moft  perfeft  characters  of  the  age;  and  his  name  will 
be  a  lading  honor  to  the  iiland  that  gave  him  birth.   His 
converfation  was  cheerful,  entertaining  and  inftru&ive ; 
his  manners  affable,  pleating  and  entertaining. 

Dr.  Robertfon  left  three  fons  and  two  daughters. 
The  eldeft  fon  is  procurator  for  the  church  of  Scotland, 
and  an  advocate.  The  other  two  are  officers  in  the 
army;  and  one  of  them  diftingniftied  himfelf  under  lord 
Cornwallis  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  command  the  warra- 
eft  praife  from  that  illuftrious  genera^ 
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ROBINS,  (BENJAMIN)  a  very  ingenious  mathe- 
matician, was  born  about  the  year  i  707,  at  Bath.  His 
parents  were  Quakers,  and  their  cncuinllances  were 
fuch,  that  tl.ey  were  not  able,  if  they  had  been  willing, 
to  give  him  a  genteel  education,  it  might  naturally 
be  iuppofed,  that  in  this  filtration,  his  mind  would  not 
have  been  bent  on  learning,  but  the  cafe  was  different; 
he  early  diicovered  a  fondnefs  for  llucly,  and  his  pro- 
penfky  to  fcicnce  was  fo  great,  that  it  procured  him  a 
recommendation  to  Dr.  Pemberton  of  London;  by 
whofe  affiftance,  while  he  attained  the  fublimcr  parts 
of  mathematical  knowledge,  he  commenced  teacher  of 
i' S :e  mathematics.  But  this  bulinefs,  which  naturally 
required  confiderablc  confinement,  did  not  altogether 
ink  his  aBive  difpofition,  he  therefore  gradually  declin- 
ed it,  and  engaged  in  bufinefs  that  required  more  exer- 
cife.  Hence  he  tried  many  laborious  experiments  in 
gunnery,  from  the  perfuafion  that  the  refinance  of  the 
air  has  a  much  greater  influence  on  fwift  projectiles, 
than  is  generally  imagined.  Hence  alfo,  he  was  led 
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to  confider  the  mechanic  arts,  that  depend  on  mathe- 
matical principles;  as  the  conftruttion  of  mills,  the 
building  of  bridges,  the  draining  of  fens,  the  rendering 
of  rivers  navigable,  and  the  making  of  harbours. 
Among  other  arts,  fortification  much  engaged  his  at 
tention;  and  he  met  with  opportunities  of  perfecting 
himfelf,  by  viewing  the  principal  Itrong  places  of 
Flanders,  in  fome  tours  he  made  abroad  with  pcrfons 
of  diftincYon. 

Upon  his  return  from  one  of  thefe  excurfions,  he 
found  the  learned  amufed  with  Dr.  Berkeley's  work, 
entitled,  "  The  Analyfl,"  in  which  an  attempt  was 
made  to  explode  the  method  of  fluxions.  Mr.  Robins 
was  therefore  advifed  to  clear  up  tkis  affair,  by  giving 
adiftinft  account  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton's  cloclrincs,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  obviate  all  the  objections  that  had 
been  made  without  naming  them.  Accordingly  in 

O  *J    * 

1735,  hepublifhed  "  A  Difcourfe  concerning  the  Na- 
ture and  Certainty  of  Sir  Ifaac   Newton's  Method  of 
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Fluxions;"  arid  fome  exceptions  being  made  to  his 
manner  of  defending  Sir  Ilaac,  he  afterwards  wrote 
two  or  three  additional  di fcouiTes.  In  1738,  he  d  - 
fended  the  fame  great  pfyilpfopher  a^ainfl  an  objection 
contained  in  a  note  at  the  end  of  a  Latin  piece,  called 
Mathojivc  Cvfmotheoria  puerilis ;  and  the  following 
year  printed  remarks  on  Mr.  Euler's  Treatifc  of  Mo- 
tion, on  Dr.  Smith's  Syflem  of  Optics,  and  on  Dr. 
Turin's  Dilcourfe  of  DHtinctand  Indiftincl  Viiion,  an- 

%  * 

nexed  to  Dr.  Smith's  work.  In  the  meanwhile,  Mr. 
Robins  did  not  folely  confine  hhnfelf  to  mathematical 
fubjecls;  for,  in  1739,  hepublifhed  three  pamphlets  on 
political  affairs,  without  his  name,  when  t\vo  of  them 
relating  to  the  convention  and  negotiations  with  Spain, 
were  fo  univerfally  eiteemed,  as  to  occafion  his  being 
employed  in  a  very  honorable  poll;  for,  on  a  commit- 
tee being  appointed  to  examine  into  the  paft  conduct 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  he  was  chofen  their  fecretary. 

In  1742,  Mr.  Robins  published  a  f-nall  Treatife, 
entitled  ';  New  Principles  of  Gunnery,  Containing 
the  Refults  of  many  Experiments;'  when  a  difcourfe 
being  publifhed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions,  in 
order  to  invalidate  fome  of  his  opinions,  he  thought 
proper,  in  an  account  he  gave  of  his  book  in  the  fame 
Tranfaclions,  to  take  notice  of  thofe  experiments,  in 
confequence  of  which,  feveral  diflertations  on  the  re- 
liitance  of  the  air,  were  read,  and  the  experiments 
exhibited  before  the  Roya-1  Society,  for  which  he  was 
prefented  by  that  honorable  body,  with  a  gold  me- 
dal. 

In  1748,  appeared  Lord  Anfon's  Voyage  round 
the  World,  which,  though  Mr.  Walter's  name  is  in 
the  title,  has  been  generally  thought  to  be  the  work  of 
Mr.  Robins.  Mr.  Walter,  chaplain  on  board  tire 
Centurion,  had  brought  it  down  to  his  departure  from 
Macao  for  England,  when  he  propofed  to  print 
the  work  by  fubfcription.  It  was,  however, 
thought  proper,  that  an  able  judge  fhould  revife  and 
corre6l  it,  and  Mr.  Robins  was  appointed,  when  up- 
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on  examination,  it  was  refolvcd  that  the  whulc  Humid 

j 

be  written  by  Mr.  Robins,  ynd  that  what  Mr.  Wal- 
ter had  done,  fliould  only  ierve  as  materials.  Hence 
the  introduction  entire,  and  many  didertations  in  the 
body  of  the  work,  were  compoied  bv  him,  without 
receiving  the  leafl  affiftance  from  Mr.  Waiter's  manu- 
fcript,  which  chiefly  related  to  the  wind  and  the  v  ea- 
ther,  the  currents,  courfes,  hearings,  diftances,  the 
•qualities  of  the  ground  on  which  they  anchored,  and 
fuch  particulars  as  generally  fill  up  a  failor's  account. 
No  production  of  this  kind,  ever  met  with  a  more  fa- 
vourable reception;  and  it  has  been  tranflated  into 
tnoft  of  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  fifth  edition, 
printed  at  London,  in  1749,  was  revifed  and  correcled 
by  Mr.  Robins  himfelf.  It  appears,  however,  from  the 
corigenda  and  addenda  to  the  firft  volume  of  the  Bio- 
graphia  Britanica,  printed  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  that  work,  that  Mr.  Robins  was  only  con- 
fulted  with  relpect  to  the  difpofition  of  the  drawings, 
and  that  he  had  left  England  before  the  book  was  print- 
ed. Whether  this  be  the  fa8,  as  it  is  afferted  to  be  by 
die  widow  of  Mr.  Walter,  is  not  for  us  to  determine. 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  Mr.  Robins  acquired  the 
fame,  and  he  was  foon  after  defired  to  compofe  an  apo- 
logy for  the  unfortunate  affair  at  Prefton-pans,  in  Scot- 
land, which  was  prefixed  as  a  preface  to  the  Report  of 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  General  Officers  on 
their  Examination  into  the  conducl  of  Lieutenant-Ge- 
lieral  Sir  John  Cope;  and  this  preface  was  edeemed  a 
maRer-piece  in  its  kind.  He  afterwards,  through  the 
interelt  of  Lord  Anfon.  contributed  to  the  improve- 
ments made  in  the  Royal  Obfervatory  at  Greenwich, 
Having  thus  eftablifhed  his  reputation,  he  was  oifered 
the  choice  of  two  confiderable  employments;  either  to 
go  to  Paris  as  one  of  the  commiffarres  for  adjufting  the 
limits  of  Acadia,  or  to  be  engineer-general,  to  the  Eaft 
India  Company.  He  chofe  the  latter,  and  arrived  in 
the  Eaft  Indies  in  1750,  but  the  climate  not  agreeing 
with  his  conflitution,  he  died  there  the  year  following* 
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ROBINSON,  (THE  MOST  REVEREND  SIR  RICH- 
ARD) Archbilliop  of  Armah  and  Lord  Rokcby,  was 
immediately  defcendcd  from  the  Robinfon's  of  Rokc- 
bv,  in  the  North  Riding  of  the  County  of  York,  and 
was  born  in  1709.  He  received  the  firft  part  of  his 
education  at  Weftniinfter  School,  from  'whence,  in 

1726,  he  was  removed  to  Chriit's  Church,  Oxford. — 
I      •  ' 

After  having  continued  his   Undies  Far  the  ufual  time, 

Dr.  Blackburne,  Archbifhop  of  York,  appointed  him 

his  Chaplain,  and  collated  him    Fir  (I  to  the  redory   of 

Elton,  in  the  Eaft  Riding  of  Yorkfhire,   and  next  to 

the  prebend  of  Grindal,  in  the  Cathedral  of  York.      In 

1751,  he  attended  the  Duke  of  Dorfet,  Lord-lieutenant 

of  Ireland,  to  that  Kingdom,  as  his  fir  it  Chaplain,  and 

the  fame  year  was  promoted  to  the   Bifhopric  of  Kil- 

lala.      A  family  connedion  with  the  Earl  of  Holder- 

nefle,  who  was   Secretary  of  State  that  year,  with   the 
3  -  /       » 

Eari  of  Sandwich,  and  other  relations  to  him,  opened 
the  faireft  profpects  of  attaining  to  the  firft  dignity  in 
the  Irifh  Church.  Through  the  influence  of  thofe  re- 
lations, in  1759,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  united  fees  of 
Leighlin  and  Ferns,  and  in  1761,  to  Kildare.  In  1765, 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland  being  appointed  to  the 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  he  was  appointed  to  the  pri- 
macy of  Armah,  made  Lord  Almoner,  and  Vice-Chan- 
cellor of  the  Univerfity  of  Dublin.  When  Lord  Har- 
court  was  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in  1777,  the 
King  was  pleafed,  by  privy  feal,  at  St.  James's,  Feb. 
6th,  and  by  patent  at  Dublin,  the  26th  of  the  fame 
month,  to  create  him  Baron  Rokeby  of  Armah,  with 
remainder  to  Matthew  Robinfon,  Efq.  of  Weft  Lay- 
ton;  and  in  1783,  he  was  appointed  prelate  to  the 
moft  illuftrious  order  of  St.  Patrick.  On  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Rutland,  Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  in 
1787,116  was  nominated  one  of  the  lord's  jultices  of 
that  kingdom.  Sir  William  Robinfon,  his  brother, 
<iying  in  1785.  the  primate  fucceeded  to  the  title  of 
Baronet,  and  is  the  furviver,  in  the  direcl  male  line  of 
the  Robinfon's  of  Rokeby,  being  the  eighth  in  defcent 
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from  WifSiam  of  Kendal.      His  grace  died  at  Clifton,, 
near  Briilol,  in  October,  1794. 

No  primate  ever  fat  in  the  fee  of  Armagh,  who 
watched  more  carefully  over  the  intereft  of  the  church 
v)f  Ireland,  as  the  flatute-book  evinces.  The  act  of 
the  eleventh  and  twelfth  of  his  prefent  roajefty,  which 
ieeurcs  to  bilhops  and  ecclehailical  perions,  repay- 
ment by  their  fucceflbrs  of  expenditures  in  pur  chafing 
glebes  and  houfes,  or  building  new  houfes,  originat- 
ed from  this  excellent  man,  and  mutt  ever  endear  his 
name  to  the  clergy.  The  after  a£ts  for  repairing 
churches,  arid  facilitating  the  recovery  of  eccleiiafli- 

**  4 

c.dl  dues,  were  among  the   many   active  exertions  of 
the  primate. 

A 

Bat  it  was  at  Armagh,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  pri- 
macy, that  he  difplayed  a  princely  munificence.  A 
very  elegant  palace  ninety  feet  by  fixty,  and  forty 
high,  adorns  that  town,  it  is  light  and  pleafing  without 
the  addition  of  wings  or  letter  parts,  which  too  fre- 
quently, wanting  a  fufricient  uniformity  with  the  bo- 
day  of  the  edifice,  are  unconnected  with  it  in  effect, 
and  divide  the  attention.  Large  and  ample  offices  are 
conveniently  placed  behind  a  plantation  at  a  fmall 
riiltance.  Around  the  palace  is  a  large  lawn,  which 
fpreads  on  every  fide  over  the  hills,,  fkirted  by  young 
plantations,  in  one  of  which  is  a  terrace,  which  com- 
mands a  moil  beautiful  view  of  the  cultivated  hills  and 
dales;  this  view  from  the  palace,  is  much  improved 
by  the  barracks,,  the  fchool,  and  a  new  church  at  a 
Jifiance,  all  which  are  fo  placed,  as  to  be  exceeding- 
ly ornamental  to  the  whole  country. 

The  barracks  were  creeled  under  the  primate's  di- 
rection, and  form  a  large  and  bandfome  edifice.  The 
fchool  is  a  building  of  confiderable  extent,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  the  purpofe,  a  more  beautiful  or 
jciter  contrived  one,  is  no  where  to  be  feen,  there  aie 
apartments  for  a  matter,  a  fchooi-room,  fifty-fix  feet 
by  twenty-eight,  a  large  dining  room,  and  fpacious 
airy  dormitories,  with  every  other  necefiary,  and  a 
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large  play-ground  walled  in,  the  whole  forming  n 
handfome  front,  and  attention  being  paid  to  die  rdi- 
dence  of  the  matter,  whole  falary  is  1776  dollars 
per.  ami.  The  Ichool  flourifhcs,  and  rnu ft  prove  one 
of  the  sircateft  advantages  to  the  country.  This  cdi- 

O  O  J 

lice  was  built  enterely  at  the  primate's  own  expense. 
The  church  is  creeled  of  white  (tone,  and  having  a 
tall  fpire,  has  a  very  agreeable  appearance,  in  a -coun- 
try where  churches  and  fpires  do  not  abound.  The 
primate  built  three  other  churches,  and  made  conlide- 
rable  prefents  to  the  cathedral:  he  was  allo  the  means 
of  erecting  a  public  infirmary,  contributing  amply  to 
it  himlelf ;  he  likewife  conftrufted  a  public  library  at 
his  own  coft,  endowed  it,  and  gave  it  a  large  collection 
of  books;  the  room  is  forty-five  feet  by  twenty-five, 
and  twenty  high,  with  a  gallery  and  apartments  for  the 
Librarian.  He  likewife  ornamented  the  town  with  a 
market-houfe  and  fhambles,  and  was  the  direct  means, 
by  giving  leafes  upon  that  condition,  of  almoft  new 
building  the  whole  place.  He  found  it  a  nefl  of  mud 
hovels,  and  he  left  it  a  well  built  city  of  (lone  and  fiate, 
Thefe  are  noble  a;id  fpirited  works,  which  bifi  too 
few  people,  have  imitated,  and  which  coft  the  pri- 
mate not  lei's  than  133,200  dollars.  If  he  had  laid  out 
this  fum  in  improving  a  paternal  eftate,  he  would  even 
then  have  been  deferving  of  great  praife;  but  it  was  not 
forhis  pofterity  alone,  but  thepublic  good,  that  his  grace 
was  fo  munificent.  A  medal  was  made  by  the  ingeni- 
ous William  Moffop,  of  Dublin,  which  has  on  one  fidr 
the  head  of  the  primate,  infcribed,  u  Richard  Robin- 
fon,  Baron  Rokeby,  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland." 
And  on  theoppoiite  fide,  the  fouth  front  of  the  obfer- 
vatory  at  Armagh,  creeled  by  his  grace,  with  this  ad- 
mirable motto,  "  The  Heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
Cod,"  1789. 


ROBINSON,  (ROBERT)  a  difTenting  clergyman  of 
|reat  note,  was  born  at  Swarf  ham,  in  Norfolk,  on  the: 
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8th  of  October,  1735.  He  loft  his  father  while  in  his 
infancy,  and  his 'maternal  ^rand-father,  Robert  Wil- 
kin,  of  Maiden- Hal),  Suffolk,  gent,  who  had  ever  been 
very  much  diflatLsned  with  his  daughter's  marriage,  do 

*  O      * 

prived  him  of  his  maternal  inheritance,  cutting  foim  off 
with  half  a  guinea.  His  uncle,  however,  who  was  a 
fubftantial  farmer,  in  fome  meafure  fupplied  this  lofs. 
He  took  Mr.  Robinfon  home,  and  placed  him  under 
ilie  Rev,  jofeph  Brett,  at  Seaming  fchool  in  Norfolk, 
with  a  view  to  the  miniilry  of  the  church  of  England; 
where  he  had  for  one  of  his  fchool-fellows,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  or  fixteen, 
he  imbibed  the  notions  of  George  Whitfield  ;  on  which 
account,  his  uncle  difcarded  him,  in  confequence  of 
which  he  was  again  expofecl  to  poverty  and  want.  In 
the  year  1754,  his  thoughts  were  fir  it  directed  towards 
the  miniftry,  and  the  year  following  commenced 
preacher,  at  the  age  of  twenty.  His  firft  difcourfe  was 
delivered  to  a  congregation  of  poor  people  at  Milden- 
HalL  For  a  year  or  two  he  continued  as  one  of  Mr. 
Whitneld's  preachers,  and  during  that  period  he  mar- 
ried. In  the  year  1758,  however,  he  determined  to 
feparate  from  the  Methodifts;  after  which,  he  fettled  at 
Norwich  with  a  fmall  congregation  formed  chiefly  of 
his  religious  friends,  being  at  that  time  an  indepen- 
dent. In  the  year  1759,  he  was  invited  to  Cambridge3 
and  for  two  years  preached  on  trial  to  a  congregation, 
coniifting  of  no  more  than  thirty-four  people,  and  fo 
poor,  that  they  could  only  raife  three  pound  fix  mil- 
lings a  quarter  for  his  fubfiftencc.  In  June  1761,  he 
fettled  as  their  paftor,  and  was  ordained  in  the  ufual 
manner;  at  which  time  we  are  told  he  exercifed  the 
office  of  a  barber.  In  1774?  his  congregation  had  fo 
much  increafed,  as  to  confift  of  one  thoufand  fouls, 
including  children  and  fervants.  In  Cambridge  Mr. 
Robinfon's  talents  foon  attracted  notice,  and  he  quick- 
ly fet  up  a  Sunday  evening  ledure,  whith  was  well 
attended.  His  preaching  was  altogether  without  notes; 
a  method  in  which  he  was  peculiarly  happy;  not  by 
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trufting  to  his  memory  entirely,  nor  by  working  himfelf 
up  to  a  degree  of  warmth  and  pafiion,  to  which  the 
preachers,  among  whom  he  fir  ft  appeared,  commonly 
owe  their  ready  utterance,  but  by  thoroughly  ft u dying 
and  making  himfelf  perfectly  mailer  of  his  (abject,  and 
a  certain  facility  of  expredion,  which  is  never  at  a  lofs 
for  fukable  and  proper  words.  In  fhort,  his  manner 
was  admirably  adapted  to  enlighten  the  understanding, 
and  to  a  (Feel  and  reform  the  heart.  He  had  fuch  a. 
plainnefs  of  ipecch,  fuch  an  eafy  and  apparent  method 
in  dividing  a  difcourfe,  and  fuch  a  familiar  way  of rea- 
f  on  ing,  as  difcovered  a  heart  filled  with  the  tendered  con- 
cern for  the  meaneft  of  his  hearers;  and  yet  there  was 
a  decency,  propriety,  and  juftnefs,  that  the  mod  judi- 
cious could  not  but  approve.  Several  gentlemen  of 
the  univerfity,  eminent  for  character  and  abilities,  we 
are  told,  were  his  conftant  hearers. 

The  circurnftance  which  was  the  occafion  of  his  lof- 
ing  the  patronage  of  his  uncle,  paved  the  way  for  the 
future  events  of  his  life.  The  incident  which  made  him 
difcard  the  common  (entiments  on  the  fuhjecl  of  bap- 
tifm,  at  once  marked  the  turn  of  his  mind,  and  (hows 
what  apparently  flight  caufes  frequently  determine  the 
lot  and  ufefulnefs  of  our  lives.  He  was  invited  to  the 
baptifm  of  a  child;  the  minifter  who  was  to  perform 
the  fervice,  keeping  the  company  in  long  expectation 
of  his  appearance,  fome  one  fuggefted,  that  fuppofirig 
the  child  was  not  baptized  at  all,  he  faw  not  how  it  could 
afFeft  his  happinefs.  Though  the  converfation  was  not 
purfued,  the  hint  (truck  Mr.  Robinfon's  mind,  and  he 

immediatelv  determined  to  read  the  New  Teftaiiieht 

^ 

with  this  particular  view,  to  examine  what  is  faid  con- 
cerning the  baptifm  of  infants.  Ke  accordingly  began, 
with  thegofpel  of  Matthew;  and,  in  fucceffian, perilled 
the  hiftorical  and  epiftolary  books,  in  expectation  that 
he  mould  find,  in  every  following  part,  what  he  had  not 
met  with  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this  facred  volume; 
namely,  paflages  recommending  and  urging  this  rite. 
But  obferving  on  the  whole,  a  total  filence  about  it,  he 
VOL.  IV,  No,  25.  H 
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thought  it  his  duty  to  relinquifh  the  practice,  as  without 
foundation  in  the  rule  of  our  faith,  which  appeared  to 
him  to  fpeak  only  of  the  baptifm  of  believers. 

This  change  of  his  fentiment  was  more  unfavorable 
than  the  former  alterations  in  his  religious  judgment 
to  his  worldly  views;  and  having  married  very  early  in 
life,  from  pure  affection,  he  was  involved  in  great  dif- 
ficulties for  near  twelve  years  after  his  fettlement  in 
Cambridge;  as,  in  that  courfe  of  time,  his  family  be- 
came numerous,  and  the  fupport  of  an  aged  mother,  as 
•well  as  of  a  wife  and  ten  children,  depended  upon  him. 
But  unexpected  fupplies  from  quarters  of  which  he  was 
ignorant,  frequently  relieved  his  neceffities,  and  con- 
firmed his  truft  in  providence;  yet  the  fituation  of  his 
family  mull,  it  is  eafy  to  conceive,  have  much  affected 
his  mind.  For  he  appears  to  have  poffeffed  great  ten- 
dernefs  and  fenfibility,  and  to  have  regarded  with  pecu- 
liar endearment,  his  domeftic  connexions. 

It  may  be  reckoned  a  circumftance  worthy  of  men- 
tion, that  the  fphere  of  Mr.  Robinfon's  miniftry  was  the 
fame  in  which  his  great-grand-father,  Mr.  Shelly,  of 
Jefus  College,  and  vicar  of  All- Saints,  had,  with  others, 
diffufed  the  principles  of  the  Puritans,  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  laft  cenutry.  The  reputation  of  the  diflent- 
ers  in  the  univerfity  and  neighbourhood,  had  for  almoft 
a  century  been  finking  into  contempt,  when  Mr.  Ro- 
binfon  fettled  with  the  Baptift  church  at  Stone-yard. 
His  abilities  and  affiduitiesj  however,  raifed  them  their 
reputation.  The  place  in  which  his  people  affembled, 
was  at  fir  ft  a  barn,  afterwards  a  ftable  and  gra- 
nary, and  then  a  meedng-houfe,  but  ftill  a  damp,  dark, 
and  ruinous  place,  foon  became  too  fmall  for  the  audi- 
ence; and  feveral  of  the  new  auditors  being  men  of 
fortune,  they  purchafed  the  fcite,  and  erected  at  their 
own  expence,  a  new  houfe,  in  the  year  1764. 

His  labours  as  a  preacher  were  not  limited  to  the 
town  of  Cambridge;  but  foon  after  his  coming  there, 
he  fet  up  feveral  lectures  in  the  adjacent  villages.  His 
lectures  were  either  annual  or  occafional?  on  ftated  or 
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fixed  days.  The  ufual  time  was  half  an  hour  after  fix 
in  the  evening,  and  fometimes  at  five  in  the  morning; 
and  now  and  then  in  the  fummer,  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon, for  the  fake  of  thofe  who  come  from  a  dif- 
tance. 

Ke  died  on  the  9th  of  June  1790,  at  the  houfe  of 
\Villiam  Ruffel,  Efq.  of  Showell-Green,  near  Bir- 
mingham. He  had  laboured  under  an  alarming  dis- 
order, for  fome  time  before;  but  on  the  Sunday  pre- 
ceding his  death,  he  preached  a  charity  fermon.  On 
Monday  he  was  feized  with  a  fit;  on  Tuefday  he  re- 
covered, and  went  to  bed  tolerably  well,  and  was 
found  dead  the  next  morning. 

The  abilities  of  Mr.  Robinfon  were  very  confide- 
rable,  as  appears  from  his  numerous  works,  and  he 
porTefTed  the  quality  of  expreffing  his  thoughts  in  an 
eafy  and  forcable  manner.  But  he  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  unfteady  temper,  and,  in  our  opinion,  ac- 
quires but  little  credit  either  from  the  frequency  with 
which  he  changed  his  religious  creed,  (for  we  have  rea- 
fon  to  believe,  that  he  died  a  Socinian,)  or,  from  the 
foolifli  and  undeferved  acrimony  with  which  he  treat- 
ed the  church  of  England.  His  plan  of  leclures  on 
the  Principles  of  Nonconformity,  for  the  inftrucUon 
of  catechumens,  is  a  piece  of  the  mod  unjuft  and  il- 
liberal abufe  that  we  have  ever  feen,  and  would  have 
dilgraced  the  molt  high-flying  puritan  of  the  iafl  cen- 
tury. 

Mr.  Robinfon's  largeft  work,  the  Hiftory  of  Bap- 
ufm  and  of  the  Baptifts,  was  publilhed  fince  his  death, 
and  is  written  in  the  fame  ftyle,  and  with  the  fame  con- 
fidence as  his  other  works:  yet,  as  we  have  heard  it 
remarked,  by  a  learned  and  liberal  profeffor  of 
theology  in  the  church  which  he  oppofed,  it  is  not  a 
little  remarkable  that  there  is  in  it  no  argument  or  fa£t 
againft  J  infant  baptifm,  which  was  anfwered  by  Dr. 
Wall  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago,  of  whofe  argil*- 
ments  Mr,  Robinfon  however,  takes  no  notice. 
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ROBINSON,  (ANASTASIA)  was  of  a  noble  family? 
and  born  in  or  near  the  county  of  Leifter.  The  pro- 
fefiiori  of  her  father  was  that  of  a  Portrait-Fainter, 
though  not  being  altogether  a  proficient  in  the  art,  tra- 
velled to  Rome,  in  order  to  perfect  himfelf  in  his  flu- 
dies. and  after  refidinsr  there  a  Sufficient  time, returned  to 

>  o  < 

England,  and  fettled  in  London,  where  he  married  a 
Lady  of  considerable  fortune.  By  this  woman  he  had 
one  child,  who  is  the  Subject  of  the  prefent  article. — • 
During  the  infancy  of  his  daughter,  Mr.  Robin- 
ion  had  the  misfortune  of  loiing  his  wife.  He  mar- 
rieu  a  fecond  time,  and  the  production  of  that  marriage, 
"was  another  daughter,  to  whom  he  gave  die  name  of 
Margaret.  Mr.  Robinfon  had  for  fome  time,  been 
afflicted  with  a  diforder  in  his  eyes-,  which  terminated 
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in  the  lofs  of  his   fight,   which    misfortune    difenabled 
him  from  Fupportirig  himfelf  and  family,  by  the  ufe  of 
his  pencil.     Under  this  heavy  calamity,   it  became   ne- 
ceilary  that  Something  fiiould  be   devifed  for  their  fu- 
ture fupport  ;  accordingly  himfelf  and  wife,  after  con- 
siderable refleBion,    refolved  to  bring  up    both    his 
children  to  a  profembn.     Anaftafia,  the  elder,  having 
difcovered  in  her  child-hood  an  ear  for  muSic,    was  by 
them  defigned  for  a  finger  ;  and  other  motives  deter*, 
mined  them  to  make  of  Peggy  a   Minature-Painter. — 
Mr.  Robin  Son's  fecond  wife,  was  poSTeSTed  of  a  fmall 
income,  which,  under  the  direction  of  her  huSband,  was 
appropriated  to  the  inftruclion  of  the  two  children; 
but  all  the  endavours  of  the  parents  in  favour  of  the 
younger,  were  in  vain;  (he  flighted  her   ftudies,  and 
deviating  into  her  Sifter's  track,  would  learn   nothing 
but  mufic.     Yielding,  therefore,    to   this  Strong  pro- 
penfity,  Mr.  Robinfon  placed  her  under  Bononcini, 
and  afterwards  fent  her  to  Paris,  where  me  attained  to 
fuch  a  degree  of  perfeBion  in  finging,  as  fet  her  upon 
a  level  with  the  moft  celebrated  performers  of  the  time, 
but  being  naturally  bafnful,  which  (lie  could  not  over- 
come, and  belides,    being  Shorter  in  Stature  than  any 
of  her  fex?   flic  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to  be- 
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come  a  public  finger,  but  fpent  her  life  in  obfcurity. 
On  the  other  hand,  Anaftafia,  who  had  been  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Dr.  Croft,  but  was  rather  lefs 
indebted  to  nature  for  the  gift  of  voice,  than  her  fjf- 
ter,  profecuted  her  ftudies  with  the  utmoft  induftry. 
With  the  affiflance  of  her  father,  {he  became  fo  per- 
fect a  miftrefs  of  the  Italian  language,  that  ihe  was 
able  to  converfe  in  it  with  great  eafe,  and  to  repeat, 
Vv-kh  the  utmoft  propriety,  paffages  from  their  poets. 
Her  fir  ft  public  appearance  was  in  the  concerts  per- 
formed at  that  time  in  York  buildings,  and  at  other 
places,  in  which  ihe  fung  and  generally  accompanied 
herfelf  on  the  harpiichord.  Encouraged  by  the  coun- 
tenance of  fome  perfons  of  high  rank,  Mifs  Robinlbn 
took  a  houfeiii  Golden-Square,  and  had  concerts,  and 
allo  conveifations  on  certain  days  in  every  week,  which 
were  the  refort  of  all  who  had  any  pretentious  to  po- 
litenefs.  At  the  time  when  Mrs.  Tofts  and  Margarita 
retired  from  the  ftage,  fcarcely  any  female  fingers 
were  left,  that  were  worth  hearing.  Under  thefe  cir- 
cumftances,  Mifs  Robinfon  was  prevailed  upon  to  ap- 
pear on  the  ftage.  The  firft  opera  in  which  fhe  dif- 
played  her  vocal  powers,  was  that  of  "  Narciflus/'com- 
pofed  by  Domenico  Scarbath,  and  brought  on  the 
ftage  by  Rofeingrave;  in  this,  fhe  fung  the  part  of 
Echo,  with  unbounded  appiaufe.  In  the  fucceeding 
operas  of  Matius  Scasvola,  "  Crifpus,"  "  Grifelda," 
"  Otho,"  "  Fioridante,"  "  Flavius,"  "  Julius  CaefaiV' 
"  Pharnaus,"  "  Coriolanus,"  and  "  Vefpafian,"  fhe 
fung  alfo;  and,  together  with  Cuzzoni  and  Senefino, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  fupport  of  the  entertainment. 
She  received  a  falary  of  4440  dollars  per  ann.  and  her 
emoluments,  arifing  from  benefits  and  prefents  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  wereeftimated  at  nearly  as  much  more.  She 
continued  to  ling  in  the  opera  till  the  year  1723;  at  the 
end  of  which,  (he  retired  from  the  ftage,  in  confe- 
quence,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  of  her  marriage  with  the  earl 
of  Peterborough;  for  fhe  at  that  time  went  to  refide  at 
his  houfe  at  Parfon's-Green,  and  there  appeared  as  the 
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miilrefs  of  his  family.  Some  years  after,  the  marriage" 
was  announced  in  the  public  papers,  in  terms  that  im- 
ported it  to  be  a  tranfaclion  fomc  years  precedent  to 
the  time  of  notifying  it,  which  was  not  done  till  the  year 
1735.  This  nobleman  had  a  feat  called  Bevis  Mount, 
iituate  near  Southampton.  In  this  exalted  ftation  of 
life,  (he  forgot  not  her  obligation  to  Bononcini:  he  had 
improved  her  manner  of  ringing,  and  in  mod  of  his 
operas,  particularly  "  Crifpus"  and  "  Grifelda,"  had 
compofed  fongs  peculiarly  adapted  to  her  powers  of 
execution,  for  him  ihe  obtained  the  pennon  of  2220 
dollars  per  ann.  granted  him  by  the  duchefs  of  Marl- 
borough  ;  and  for  his  friend  Greene,  me  procured  the 
places  of  organift  and  compofer  to  the  royal  chapel, 
vacant  by  the  deceafe  of  Dr.  Croft,  her  former  tutor. 
The  earl  was  very  far  advanced  in  years  at  the  time 
when  he  married  Mifs  Robinfon:  in  1736,  being  ad- 
vifed  to  go  to  Lifbon,  for  the  recovery  of  his  health^ 
he  went  thither,  where  he  died  on  the  23d  of  October 
the  fame  year,  aged  77.  Thecountefs  furviving  him, 
continued  to  reiide  at  Bevis-Mount3  till  1750,  when 
ftie  alfo  died. 


ROCHEFOUCAULT,  (FRANCIS,  EARL  OF)  was 
adefcendant  of  a  noble  family,  next  in  dignity  to  that 
of  the  fovereigns,  was  chamberlain  to  king  Charles 
VIII.  and  Louis  XII.  He  had  the  character  at 
court,  of  being  obliging,  generous,  upright  and  fmcere. 
In  1494,  he  flood  god-father  to  Francis  I.  who,  when 
he  carne  to  the  throne,  continued  to  pay  great  refpe£l 
to  that  fpiritual  relation.  He  made  him  his  chamber* 
lain  in  ordinary,  and  eretted,  in  1515,  the  barony 
of  Rochefoucault  into  an  earldom,  and,  in  his  writ  of 
erection,  obferves,  that  he  did  this  in  memory  of  the 
great,  honorable,  highly  ufeful,  and  commendable  fer^ 
vices  which  the  laid  Francis  had  done  to  his  predecef- 
ibrs5  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  to  himfelf.  The  earl 
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of  Rochcfoucault  died  in  1517,  leaving  behind  him  an 
illuitrious  memory,  and  a  character  univerfally  refpeti- 
ed.  Since  his  time,  all  the  eldelt  fons  of  that  family 
have  taken  the  names  of  Francis. 


ROCHEFOUCAULT,  (FRANCIS,  DUKE  DE  LA) 
prince  of  Marfillac,  governor  of  PoiBou,  was  born  in 
1 603.  He  was  the  fon  of  Francis,  fir  ft  duke  of  Roche- 
foucauk,  and  was  diftiriguifhed  equally  by  his  courage, 
and  his  wit.  Thefe  mining  qualities  endeared  him  to 
all  the  nobility  at  court,  who  were  ambitious  of  deco- 
rating themfeives,  at  once  with  the  laurels  of  Mars  and 
of  Apollo.  He  wrote  two  excellent  works;  the  one,  a 
book  of  Maxims,  which  M.  De  Voltaire  fays  has  con- 
tributed more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  form  the  tafte  of 
the  French  nation;  and  the  other,  6;  Memoirs  of  the 
Resencv  of  Queen  Anne  of  Auftria."  It  was  oartly 

O  *'  "^  A  « 

at  the  infti&atioh  of  the  beautiful  duchefs  de  Lorigue- 
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ville,  to  whom  he  had  been  attached,  that  the  duke 
Rochefoucault  engaged  in  the  civil  wars,  in  which  he 
f-jgnalized  himfelf  particularly  at  the  battle  of  St.  An- 
toine.  Beholding  one  day,  a  portrait  of  this  lady,  he 
wrote  beneath  it  thefe  two  lines,  from  the  Tragedy  of 
Aleyonee. 

"  Pour,  meritee  fon  creur,  pour  plaire  *  fes  beaux  yeux, 
I'ai  fait  la  guerre  .aux  rois,  je  J'aurois  fait  dieux." 

Which  may  be  thus  tranflated: 

To  gain  her  heart,  and  pleafe  her  fparkling  eyes, 

I've  war'd  with  kings,  and  would  have  brav'd  the  fkies. 

After  the  civil  wars  were  .ended,  he  thought  of  no- 
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thing  but  enjoying  the  calm  pleafures  of  fricndfiiip  and 
literature.  His  houfe  became  the  rendezvous  of  every 
perfon  of  genius  in  Paris  and  Verfailles.  Racine, 
Boileau,  Savigne  and  La  Fayette,  found  in  his  con- 
verfation,  charms  which  they  fought  for  in  vain  elfe- 
where.  He  was  not?  ho\vcvcr,  with  all  his  elegance 
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and  genius,  a  member  of  the  French  Academy.  The 
neceilhy  of  making  a  public  fpeech  the  day  of  his  re- 
ception, was  the  only  caufe  that  he  did  not  claim  ad- 
mittance. This  nobleman,  with  all  the  courage  he  had 
displayed,  upon  various  critical  occaiions,  and  with  his 
fuperiority  of  birth  and  underilanding  over  the  com- 
mon run  of  men,  did  not  think  him felf  capable  of  fac- 
ing an  audience,  to  utter  only  four  lines  in  public, 
without  being  out  of  countenance.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1680,  aged  fixty-eight  years,  leaving  behind  him  a 
charafter  which  has  been  varioufly  drawn  by  thofe 
who,  during  his  life,  were  proud  of  his  friendmip. 
That  he  was  well  acquainted  with  human  nature,  is 
certain;  and  his  merit  in  that  rcfpecl,  was  fully  admit- 
ted by  Swift,  who  was  him  felf,  not  eafily  impofed 
upon  by  the  artificial  difguifes  of  the  hypocrite. 


ROCHESTER,  (EARL  OF)   See  WilmoU 


RODNEY,  (GEORGE  BRIDGES)  Lord  Rodney,  was 
born  in  the  year  1718.  We  have  not  been  able  to 
collecl  any  well  authenticated  account  of  his  anceitors, 
or  the  place  of  his  birth.  His  father  was  a  naval  offi- 
cer; and  commanding,  at  the  time  of  his  fon's  birth, 
the  yacht  in  which  the  king,  attended  by  the  duke  of 
Chaudos,  was  pafling  to  or  from  Hanover,  he  afked, 
and  obtained  leave  to  have  the  honor  of  calling  his  in- 
fant fon,  George  Bridges.  The  royal  and  noble  god- 
father, advifed  captain  Rodney  to  educate  his  boy  for 
his  own  profeffion,  promifing,  as  we  have  been  told, 
to  promote  him  as  rapidly  as  the  merit  he  mould  dif- 
play,  and  the  regulations  of  the  navy  would  permit. 

We  know  nothing  of  young  Rodney's  early  exer- 
tions in  the  fervice  of  his  country,  nor,  indeed,  any 
thing  of  fufficient  moment  to  be  inferted  in  articles  fo 
circumfcribed,  as  all  our  (ketches  muft  be,  till 
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when  we  find  him  in  the  rank  of  commodore,  fent 
out  to  make  accurate  cliCcoveries  refp,e£ling  an  ifiand 
which  was  fuppofed  to  lie  about  fifty  cleg.  N.  latitude, 
and  about  three  hundred  leagues  welt  of  England;  b-:t 
he  returned  without  having  fecn  any  fnch  ifland  as  that 
which  he  was  appointed  to  furvey.  In  the  war  which- 
foon  followed  this  voyage  of  difcovery,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  rear-admiral,  and  was  employed 
to  bombard  Havre-de-Grace;  which,  in  1759  and 
i  760,  he  confiderably  damaged,  together  with  forae 
[hipping.  In  1761,  he  was  fent  on  an  expedition 
again  ft  Martinico,  which  wes  reduced  in  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1762,  and  about  the  fame  time  St.  Lucia 
iarrendered  to  captain  Harvey.  Both  of  thefe  illands 
was  reftored  to  the  French  at  the  peace  of  1763. 

In  reward  for  his  fer  vices,  he  was  created  a  knight 
of  the  bath  ;.  but  being  inattentive,  as  many  feamen  are, 
to  the  rules  of  (Economy,  his  circumitances  became 
io  embarrafled,  that  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his 
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country  with  very  flight  hopes  of  ever  being  able  Jo 
return.  He  was  in  France  when  the  ill-adviied  policy 
of  that  court,  made  them  take  a  decided  part  with 
America  againft  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  is  faid,  that  fome 
men  in  power,  no  ftrangers  to  the  defperate  ftate  of 
Sir  George's  affairs,  offered  him  a  high  command  in 
the  French  navy,  if  he  would  carry  arms  again  (I  his 
own  country.  This  offer  was  by  him  rejected  with 
becoming  indignation.  Soon  after  this  gallant  beha- 
viour, the  duke  de  Chartres,  afterwards  the  infamous 
Orleans,  told  Sir  George,  that  he  was  to  have  a  com- 
mand in  the  fleet  which  was  to  be  oppofed  to  that  un- 
der the  command  of  his  countryman,  Mr.  Keppel,  and 
with  an  infuking  air,  afked  him  what  he  thought  would 
'be  the  confequence  of  their  meeting?  cs  That  my 
countryman  will  carry  your  highnefs  with  him  to  learn. 
Engliih,"  was  the  high  fpirited  reply.  When  the  divi- 
fions  which  the  mutual  recriminations  of  admiral  Kep- 
pel and  Sir  Hugh  Pallifer  excited  in  the  Briiiih  navy, 
made  it  difficult  for  the  mini  (try  to  procure  experi- 
VOL.  IV.  Xo.  25.  I 
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enced,  and  at  the  fame  time  popular,  commanders  for 
their  fleets,  Lord  Sandwich  wrote  to  Sir  George  Bridges 
Rodney,  offering  him  a  principal  command;  but  the 
(difficulty  was,  for  the  veteran  to  find  money  to  pay 
his  accounts  in  France,  fo  that  he  might  be  permitted 
to  leave  that  kingdom.  The  money,  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly affirmed,  was  advanced  to  him  by  the  courtiers 
\vhofe  offers  he  had  before  indignantly  reiccled.  lie 
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arrived,  therefore,  in  England,  and  was  again  employed 
in  the  fervice  of  his  country.  His  fir  ft  exploit  after 
his  appointmens,  was  in  January,  1780,  when  he  took 
nineteen  Spanifli  tranfports  bound  to  Cadiz  from  Bil- 
boa,  together  with  a  lixty-four  gun  (hip,  and  five  fri- 
gates, their  convoy.  On  the  i6th  of  the  fame  month, 
he  feil  in  with  the  Spanifh  fleet,  confiding  of  eleven 
Jail  of  the  line,  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  de 
Langara;  of  which,  one  was  blown  up  during  the  en- 
gagement, five  were  taken  and  carried  into  Gibraltar, 
among  which  was  the  admiral's  fhip,  and  the  reft  were 
much  (nattered.  In  April  of  the  fame  year,  he  fell  in 
with  the  French  fleet,  under  the  command  of  admiral 
Guichen,  at  Maftinico,  whom  he  obliged  to  fight,  and 
whom  he  completely  beat  ;  though,  from  the  ihattered 
Hate  of  his  own  fleet,  and  theunwillingnefs  of  the  enemy 
to  rifk  another  aclion,  he  took  none  of  their  (hips.- — 
The  fucccfs ful  efforts  of  our  gallant  hero,  during  the 
year  1780,  were  generally  applauded  throughout  the 
nation.  He  received  the  thanksof  both  houfes  of  Par- 
liament, and  addreffes  of  thanks  from  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Iflands,  to  which  his  victories 
were  more  particularly  ferviceable.  In  December  the 
fame  yar,  he  made  an  attempt,  together  with  general 
Vaughan,  on  St.  Vincents,  but  failed.  In  1781,  he 
continued  his  exertions,  with  much  fuccefs,  in  defend- 
ing the  Weft-India  iflands  ;  and  along  with  the  above 
named  general,  he  conquered  St.  Eufiatius;  on  which 
occafion,  his  conduct  to  the  inhabitants,  has  been  much, 
though  perhaps,  unjuftly  cenfured.  The  ifland  was- 
certainly  a  neit  of  contraband  traders. 
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On  the  i2th  of  April,  1782,  he  carne  to  a  clofe  ac- 
tion with  the  French  fleet,  under  Count  de  Grade  ;  du- 
ring which,  he  funk  one  {hip,  and  took  five,  of  which 
the  admiral's  fhip,  the  Vilie  de  Paris,  was  one.  The 
following  year  brought  peace ;  but,  as  a  reward  for 
his  numerous  fervices,  he  had  a  grant  of  eight  thou- 
fand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  dollar  per  year,  for 
himfeif  and  his  two  fucceflors.  He  had  long  before 
been  created  a  baronet,  was  rear-admiral  of  Great-Bri- 
tain, and  at  length  was  juftly  promoted  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Baron  Rodney  of  Stoke,  Somerietfhire, 
and  made  vice-admiral  of  Great-Britain.  He  was  once 
alfo,  governor  of  Greenwich  Hofpital. 

Lord    Rodney  had  been  twice  married,  firft  to  the 
j  * 

fitter  of  the  Eail  of  Northampton,  and  fecondly,  to 
the  daughter  of  John  Clies,  Elq.  he  did  not,  however, 
live  with  this  lalt  wife,  for  a  number  of  years  before  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  24th  of  May,  1792.  He 
was  fucceeded  in  his  title  and  eitate,  by  his  fbn  George, 
who  married  in  1781,  Martha,  the  daughter  of  the 
right  honorable  Alderman  Harley,  by  whom  he  has 
iflue. 

Of  the  private  life  of  Lord  Rodney,  we  know  but 
little.  His  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  feamen,  and 
the  warrant  officers  ferving  under  him,  indicated  that 
humanity,  which  is  always  allied  to  true  courage.  He 
has  often,  from  the  number  of  difhes  which  his  rank 
brought  to  his  table,  fele8ed  fomething  very  plain  for 
himfeif,  and  fent  the  reft  to  the  midfhipmen's  mefs. — 
His  public  tranfaclions  will  tranfmit  his  name  with  ho- 
nor to  pofterky  ;  his  bravery  was  unquestionable,  and 
his  fuccefs  has  been  feldom  equalled.  It  has  indeed, 
been  very  generally  faid,  that  his  (kill  in  naval  tactics 
was  not  great,  and  that  he  was  indebted  to  the  fuperior 
abilities  of  captain  Young,  and  Sir  Charles  Douglais, 
for  the  manoeuvres  by  which  he  was  fo  fucceisful 
againft  Langara,  and  De  GrafTe.  But,  fuppofing  this 
to  be  true,  it  detracts  not  from  his  merit.  A  weak  or 
foolifh  commander,  could  not  always  make  choice  of 
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the  abk-ii  officers  for  his  firft  captains,  nor  would  fach 
a  man  be  guided  by  their  advice. 

r-  s  > 

Whatever  was  Lord  Rodney's  (kill  in  the  fcicnce  of 
naval  war,   or  however  much  he  may   have  been   be- 

*  ^ 

hoidcn  to  the  counta!  of  others,  he  certainly  pofleHcd 
himfelf,  the  diitiMguiihcd  merit  of  indefatigable  exer- 
tion; for  he  never  omitted  any  thing  within  the  compafs 
of  his  power,  to  bring  the  enemy  to  action.  He  there- 
fore unqueilionably  deierves  the  refpect  and  the  grati- 
tude of  his  country.  Intheycar  1783,  the  Houfe  of 
Alfemblv  in  Jamaica  voted  four  thoufand  four  him- 
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dre/i  and  forty  dollars,  towards  erecting  a  marble  (la- 
tue  to  him,  as  a  mark  oftheir  gratitude,  and  veneration 
'for  his  gallant  fervices,  fo  timely  and  glorioufly  per- 
form :;d  for  the  falvation  of  that  ifland  in  particular,  as 
well  as  the  whole  oftheBritifh  Weft-India  Iilands,  and 
trade  in  general.  We  have  not,  however,  heard,  of  any 
ilich  tribute  being  paid  to  him  in  Great  Britain,  eithci* 
before,  or  iince  his  death. 


ROHAN" ,  (PETER  DE)  Chevalier  de  Gie,  and  mar- 
dial  of  France,  he  may  probably  be  better  known  to 
our  readers  by  the  name  of  marihal  de  Gie,  was  the 
ion  of  Loui>  de  Rohan,  the  firfl  of  the  name,  lord 
of  Guemene  and  Montauban,  and  defcended  from 
one  of  the  mod  ancient  and  moil  illuftrious  families  of 
the  kingdom.  The  family  of  Rohan,  before  there- 
volution,  held  the  rank  of  prince  in  France,  in  con- 
fequence  of  deriving  its  origin  from  the  fir  ft  fove- 
rcigns  of  Brittany,  and  clearly  admitted  by  the  dukes 
of  Brittany  themfelves,  in  the  Hates-general  of  that 
province,  held  in  1088.  The  houfe  of  Rohan  had 
itill  another  advantage,  which  was  common  to  it  with 
very  few  families,  even  the  mod  diftinguifhed  among 
the  princes,  viz.  that  inftead  of  having  been  aggran- 
dized by  the  wealth  procured  from  alliances,  it  had 
held  in  itfelf  for  feven  centuriesj  the  largeft 
of  any  family  in  the  kingdom. 
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One  of  the  moft  diitinguifhed  branches  of  this  fa- 
mily, was  Peter,  the  fubjeft  of  the  prefcnt  article. 
Louis  XI.  rewarded  his  bravery  with  the  ftaff  of  mar- 
fhal  of  France,  in  1475.  He  was  one  of  the  four 
k>rds  who  governed  the  kingdom  daring  the  indifpo- 
iition  of  that  prince,  at  Chinon  in  1484.  Two  years 
afterwards,  he  oppoibd  the  attacks  of  the  archduke  of 
Audria,  upon  Picarday.  He  commanded  the  van- 
guard at  the  baitie  of  Fornue,  in  1495,  and  lignal- 
ized  hifflfdfirt  the  engagement.  His  bravery  procui- 
cd  him  the  countenance  and  confidence  of  Louis  XIL 
who  appointed  him  his  prime  counfelior,  and  gene- 
ral of  the  army  in  Italy;  but  thele.  advantages,  he  loft, 
by  incurring  the  dispkafure  of  queen  Anne  of  Ed- 
tanny. 

The  marfhal  had  (lopped  fome  of  her  equipage  on 
the  road  to  Nantz  ;  for  which,  that  vindictive  prin- 
cefs,  prevailed  on  her  huiband,  to  enter  into  a  pro- 
cefs  againft  him,  before  the  parliament  of  Touloufe, 
\vhich  at  that  time,  was  the  moft  fevere  and  rigorous 
in  the  kingdom.  He  was  accordingly  tried  and  found 
guilty  on  the  15th  of  February,  1506,  banifned  from 
the  court,  and  deprived  of  the  emoluments  arifmg 
from  his  office  for  five  years.  The  expence  of  this 
profecution,  was  more  than  four  thoufand  dollars, 
without  any  honor  arifmg  either  to  the  king  or  queen- 
If  it  he  true,  as  is  reported,  that  the  queen  was  never 
fo  much  delighted,  as  when  me  could  humble  her 
enemies,  me  certainly  had  great  caufe  to  rejoice  in 
the  prefent  inftance.  John  of  Authon,  who  has  en- 
tered into  a  pretty  full  detail  of  this  affair,  reports  that 
Gie,  being  removed  to  the  Chateau  de  Dreux,  be- 
came an  objecl  of  ridicule  to  the  witneffes,  who  had 
fworn  againit  him.  He  wore  a  long  white  beard, 
and  quite  full  of  the  thoughts  of  his  difgrace,  took  it, 
on  one  occafion  in  his  hands,  and  covered  his  face 
with  it.  An  ape,  belonging  to  Alain  d'Albert,  count 
of  Dreux,  jumped  from  a  bed  where  his  mafter  was 
repofmg  himfelf,  and  attacked  the  beard  of  Gie}  who. 
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\vith  confiderable  difficulty,  extricated  himfelf.     This 
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fcene  not  only  occafioned  much  langhter,  to  the 
\vhole  company  \vho  were  prefent,  but  likewiie  be- 
came the  fubjed  of  the  farces  and  mummeries  which 
were  then  acting  in  France.  Even  the  fchool-boys 
made  a  reprefentation  of  it,  where,  alluding  to  the 
name  of  the  queen,  faid  that  there  was  a  marlhal  who 
wifhed  to  (hoe  an  afs,  but  that  he  received  fuch  a  blow 
with  the  foot,  as  threw  him  over  the  wall  into  the  gar- 
den. Marfhal  de  Gie  did  not  live  many  years  after 
this  great  mortification,  it  had  fuch  an  effect  upon  his 
fpirits,  that  a  fever  enfued,  of  which  he  died  the  22d 
of  April,  1513,  quite  difgufted  with  courts  and  gran- 
deur. 


ROHAN,  (HENRY,  DUKE  OF)  peer  of  France, 
and  prince  of  Leon,  was  born  at  the  Chateau  de  Blein 
in  Brittany,  in  1579.  Henry  IV.  under  whofe  e)es 
he  gave  ciiftinguiihed  proofs  of  his  bravery  at  the 
liege  of  Amiens,  when  he  was  no  more  than  fixteen 
years  of  age,  loved  him  with  as  much  affection  as  if 
he  had  been  his  own  fon. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  he  became  chief  of  the 
CalviniPts  in  France,  and  was  equally  formidable  for 
his  genius,  as  his  fword.  In  defence  of  the  civil  and 
.religious  rights  of  his  party,  he  maintained  three  wars 
againfi  Louis  XIII.  The  firfL  v?hich  he  terminated 
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to  the  advantage  of  the  proteflants,  broke  out  when 
that  prince  wilhed  to  eflablifh  the  Romim  religion  in 
Beam  :  the  fecond,  becaufe  of  the  fiege  which  Cardi- 
nal de  Richlieu  caufed  to  be  laid  to  Rochelle  ;  and  the 
third,  when  that  place  was  beiiegecl  a  fecond  time. 
The  confequencesof  this  war,  are  fufficiently  known. 
Rochelle  furrendered,  and  the  duke  de  Rohan  per- 
ceiving, that  after  the  taking  of  this  place,  the  majori- 
ty of  his  party  were  endeavouring  to  make  up  matters 
with  the  court,  fucceeded  in  procuring  for  them  a  gene- 
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pal  peace  in  1629,  upon  very  honorable  and  advanta- 
geous terms.     The  only  iacrifice  of  importance  which 
the  Huguenots  were  obliged  to  make,  was  their  forti- 
fications, which  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  renew  the 
war.      Some  factious  perfons,   diffatisfied  with  feeing 
their  fortrelfes  fall  into  their  enemies  hands,  were  rea- 
dy to  accufe  their  general  of  having  fold  them.      This 
great   man,   undeserving   of  fuch    odious  ingratitude, 
prcfented  his  bread  to  thefe  enraged  mal-contents,  and 
laid,  "  Strike,  ftrike !     I  \vi(h  to   die  by  your  hands, 
after  I  have  hazarded  my  life  in  your  fervice."    The 
peace  of  1629,   having  extinguished  the  flame  of  civil 
war,  the  duke  de  Rohan,  no  longer  of  ufe  to  his  par- 
ty,   and  become  difagreeable  at  court,   retired  to  Ve- 
nice.    There  is   a   very   particular  anecdote  of  him, 
extra8cd  from  the  memoirs  of  the  duchefs  of  Rohan, 
Margaret    of    Bethune,     daughter     of     the    famous 
Sully.      Whilfl  the  duke  de  Rohan  was  at  Venice,  a 
propofal  was    made  to  him  from  the   Porte,  that  for 
thjree  hundred  thoufand  dollars,  and  an  annual  tribute 
of  thirty  thoufand,  the  Grand  Seignior  would  give  him 
the  ifland  of  Cyprus,   and  fully  inveft  him  with  the 
dignity   and    prerogatives   of  king.      The  duke   was 
warmly  inclined  to  comply  with  this  propofal,  and  to 
fettle  in  that  ifland,   the  Proteftant  families  of  France 
and   Germany.     He  negociated  this   bufmefs  at  the 
Port,  by  means  of  the  intervention  of  the  Patriarch  Cy- 
ril, with  whom  he  had  much  correfpondence;  but  dif^ 
ferent  circumftances,  and  in  particular,  the  death  of  the 
patriarch,  occurred  to  break  off  the  treaty.      The  re- 
public of  Venice  chofe  Rohan  for  their  commander  in 
chief  againft  the  Imp.erialifts;   but  Louis  XIII.  took 
him  from  the  Venetians,  and  fent  him  ambaflador  into 
Swifferland  and  into  the  Grifons.     Pie  wiflied  to  aflift 
thefe  people  in  bringing  back  the  Valteline  under  their 
obedience,  the  revolt  of  which,  the  Spaniards  and  Im- 
perialifts  encouraged.     Rohan,  being  declared  general 
of  the  Grifons,  after  many  victories,  drove  the  Ger- 
man and  Spaniih  troops  entirely  from  the  Valteline  in 
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1633.  He  defeated  the  Spaniards  again  in  1636.  at 
the  banks  of  the  lake  of  Como.  France,  not  thinking 
improper  to  withdraw  her  troops,  the  Grifons  rofe  up 
in  arms,  arid  the  duke  de  Rohan,  not  being  fatisfied 
•with  the  conduct,  of  the  court,  entered  into  a  fpecnl 
treaty  with  them,  on  the  28th  of  March,  1637.  Our 
hero,  fearing  the  refentment  of  Cardinal  de  Richiieu, 
fetired  to  Geneva,  with  a  view  to  join  his  friend  the 
duke  of  Saxe- Weimar,  who  wiihed  him  to  undertake 
the  command  of  his  army,  when  ready  to  engage  the 
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ImperialiMs  near  Rhinfield. 

Although  he  declined  this  honor,  yet  he  took  the 
'command  of  the  regiment  of  Naffau,  with  which  he 
threw  the  enemy  into  confufion,  but  was  wounded 
himfelf,  on  the  28th  of  Feb.  1683,  of  which  wounds  he 
died  the  April  following,  aged  nfty-nine  years.  He 
was  interred  on  the  27th  of  May,  in  the  church  of  St. 
Pierre  in  Geneva,  where  was  creeled  to  his  memory, 
a  magnificent  monument  of  marble,  on  which  was  en- 
graved the  mod  illuilrious  actions  of  his  life.  The 
duke  de  Rohan  was  one  of  the  greateft  generals  of  his. 
lime,  equal  to  the  princes  of  Orange,  and  capable,  like 
them,  of  fettling  a  commonwealth,  but  more  zealous.- 
for  religion  than  they,  or  at  lead  he  appeared  to  be  fo. 
He  was  vigilant  and  indefatigable;  not  allowing  him- 
felf any  pleafures  which  he  thought  might  in  the  leaft 
take  off  his  attention  from  his  neceffary  employments, 
and  well  qualified  for  being  the  head  of  a  party  ;  a  poft 
very  difficult  to  retain,  and  in  which  he  had  to  fear, 
equally  from  his  enemies  and  his  friends.  It  is  in  this, 
light  that  Voltaire  has  viewed  this  illuilrions  character, 
when  he  compofed  the  following  verfe. 

Avec  tous  Jes  talens  Fe  Ciel  1'avoit  fait  naitre; 

II  a»it  en  Herns;  en  fage  il  ccrivit. 
II  tut  meme  grand  homme  en  combauant  fon  Maitre, 

Et  plus  grand  lorfqu'il  le  fervit. 

His  military  virtues  were  much  heightened  by   the- 
fweetnefs  of  hk  difpofition,  his  affable  and  courteous. 
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manners,  and  by  a  generofity  which  had  but  few  ex- 
amples. Neither  pride,  ambition,  nor  a  view  of  gain, 
could  ever  be  traced  in  his  chara&er.  He  was  wont 
to  fay,  that  "  true  glory,  and  a  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  never  dwelt  where  felf-intereft  reigned."  Rohan 
had  always  a  particular  regard  for  Henry  the  Fourth. 
"  Truly,"  faid  he,  fometime  after  the  death  of  that 
prince,  "  when  I  think  of  him,  my  heart  is  ready  to 
break.  A  wound  received  in  bis  prefence,  would  have 
afforded  me  more  fatisfaclion,  than  now  to  gaio  a  bat- 
tle. I  would  have  valued  an  encomium  from  him  in 
this  art,  of  which  he  was  the  greateft  mafter  of  his  time, 
more  than  the  united  praifes  of  the  commanders  now 
living."  He  wrote  feveral  interefting  and  valuable 
works,  ift.  "  The  Interefts  of  Princes;"  this  was 
printed  at  Cologne,  in  1666,  i2mo:  in  this  work  he 
fully  examines  the  interefts  of  all  the  princes  of  Eu- 
rope. 2.  "  The  Perfect  General,  or  an  abridgment 
of  the  Wars  from  Caefar's  Commentaries,  in  121110." 
On  this,  he  makes  it  appear,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
taftics  of  the  ancients  might  be  of  much  ufe  to  the  mo- 
derns. 3.  "  A  Treatife  on  the  Corruption  of  the  An- 
cient Militia."  4.  "  A  Treatife  on  the  Government 
of  the  Thirteen  Provinces."  5.  "  Memoirs ,"  the  bed 
edition  of  which,  is  printed  in  two  vols.  duodecimo. 
They  contain  the  Hiftory  of  France,  from  1610  to 
1629.  6.  "  A  Collection  of  fome  Political  Difcourfes 
on  State  Affairs,  from  1612  to  1629,  8vo.  Paris, 
1644,  1693,  1755;  with  the  Memoirs  and  Letters  of 
Henry,  Duke  de  Rohan,  relative  to  the  war  of  the 
Valteline,  three  vols.  i2mo.  Geneva,  1757."  This 
was  the  firft  edition  which  appeared,  of  thefe  curious 
memoirs :  We  owe  their  appearance  to  the  great  at- 
tention and  deligence  of  M.  le  Baron  de  Zurlanben, 
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who  publifhed  them  from  different  authentic  manu- 
icripts.  He  likewife  ornamejited  this  edition  with  geo- 
graphical, hiftorical,  and  geneological  notes,  and  a  pre- 
face, which  contains  an  abridged,  but  highly  intereft- 
ing life  of  the  duke  de  Rohan,  author  of  the  memoirs. 
VOL.  IV.  No.  26;  K 
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The  Abbe  Perau  has  alfo  written  a  life  of  himy  which 
occupies  the  twenty-firft  and  twenty-fecond  volumes 
of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Illuftrious  Men  of  France.  Some 
want  of  fpirit  might  be  excufed  in  the  detail  of  wars 
finifhed  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago; 
yet  the  memoirs  of  the  duke  de  Rohan,  dill  afford 
confiderable  pleafure  in  the  perufal.  He  tells  his  dory 
with  humor,  with  fufficient  exaclnefs,  and  in  fuch  a 
a  dyle5  as  procures  the  confidence  of  the  reader. 


ROLAND,  (JEANNE  MARIE  PALIPON)  was  bom 
in  the  year  1756,  at  Paris,  and  was  indebted  to  na- 
ture for  the  mod  happy  difpofitions;  fo  great  atten- 
tion had  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  her  talents, 
that  by  the  time  fhe  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  fhe  had 
written  with  propriety  and  judgment  on  fome  of  the 
mod  abftrufe  fubjeds. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five  it  is  faid  (he  became  the 
wife  of  M.  Roland,  but  fhe  had  never  ceafed  her  li- 
terary labors.  In  fome  part  of  her  works,  (lie  fpeaks 
of  her  compofitions  when  (he  was  a  girl,  and  fays,  "  I 
have  a  pretty  large  packet  of  my  works,  written  pre- 
vious to  my  marriage,  piled  up  in  a  dirty  corner  of 
my  library,  orr  perhaps,  in  a  garret;  never  had  I 
ihe  flighted  intention  of  one  day  becoming  an  author. 
I  perceived  very  early  in  life,  that  a  woman  who  gain- 
ed this  title,  lod  a  great  deal  more  than  me  acquired'. 
The  men  do  not  love  her,  and  the  women  criticife 
her;  if  her  works  be  bad,  fhe  is  ridiculed,  and.  not 
without  reafon,  if  good,  her  title  to  them  is  difpuu 
ed." 

At  the  time  when  her  hufband  was  minider  of  the 
interior,  fhe  wrote  many  of  the  public  papers  figned 
by  him,  and  which,  for  jud  compofition,  briliancy 
of  language,  and  patriotic  fentiment,  are,  we  think, 
unrivalled.  To  the  enthufiafm  of  a  fpirited  reformid, 
Hie  added  a  degree  of  firmnefs,  which  gave  weight  to 
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her  decifions,  and  was  one  great  caufe  that  her  comr 
pany  was  fought  after  by  almoft  all  the  Moderes  of 
•Paris.  Whenever  her  hufband  gave  a  political  din- 
ner, which  was  frequently  the  cafe,  this  lady  prelid- 
ed.  At  one  time  fhe  had  her  reguUr  levees  of  ftates- 
inen,  and  was  confulted  in  all  matters  of  importance 
as  if  flie  had  been  Prime  Minifter. 

Courteous  in  her  demeanor,  and  eafy  in  her  man- 
ners, though  her  found  judgment  and  great  fenfe, 
awed  her  inferiors  into  refpeclful  filence,  yet  fhe  had 
thofe  means  of  conciliation  in  her  power,  which  never 
failed  to  render  her  miftrefs  of  the  principles  and  the 
views  of  thofe  by  whom  fhe  was  confulted. 

Unfortunately  at  length,  Roland  attached  himfelf 
to  the  weakeft  party,  and  immediately  became  the  ob- 
ject of  jealoufy  and  hatred;  thofe  who  had  courted 
his  favor  while  he  was  profperous,  and  were  deeply 
indebted  to  him,  when  the  fcale  turned,  fhamefully 
abandoned  him;  and  he  and  his  wife  were  foon  after 
Included  in  one  profcription.  What  few  friends  fhe  had 
remaining,  heard  that  wicked  men  were  lurking  about 
her  houfe,  propably,  with  the  view  of  afTaffinating  her, 
declared  her  flight  to  be  mdifpenfable,  and  advifed  that 
fhe  fhould  leave  her  houfe  in  difguife.  They  finally 
concluded  that  thedrefs  of  a  country  girl  would  be  the 
moft  proper,  and  accordingly  one  was  brought  for  her 
to  put  on;  but,  while  fome  alteration  was  making  in 
the  cap,  her  natural  fortitude  revived,  and  fhe  indig- 
nantly threw  it  away  with  the  reft  of  the  drefs,  and  faid3 
4i  I  am  afhamed  of  the  part  that  I  am  made  to  act ; 
will  neither  difguife  my  felf  nor  go  out  of  the  way. 
I  am  to  be  affaifmated,  it  ihall  be  in  my  own  houfe; 
I  owe  to  my  country  this  example  of  firmnefs,  and  I 
will  give  it." 

She  found  it  neceffary  to  place  her  daughter  out  cf 
the  reach  of  danger,  and  accordingly  wrote  to  Madame 
Mignot,  who  had  undertaken  to  educate  her,  to  fend 
her  to  a  family  eftate  in  the  country,  to  wait  for  more 
happy  days :  to  cultivate  in  her  mind  the  feeds  of  mo- 


If 
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rality,  and  prepare  her  to  meet  reverfes  without  fear- 
ing them,  as  well  as  to  enjoy  profperity  without  being 
ambitious  of  it,  according  to  the  great  example  of  her 
parents,  who  have  lived  without  reproach,  and  will  die 
without  terror. 

Roland  fought  fafety  from  his  enemies  by  flight,  but 
his  wife  refufed,  from  a  noble  principle,  thinking  that 
if  (lie  Raid  and  became  herfelf  the  viclim,  it  would 
be  fufficient  fatisfaftion  for  thofe  bloody  minded 
wretches,  and  that  her  huiband  might  {till  live;  and  ac- 
cordingly on  the  firft  of  June,  1793,  fhe  was  taken  and 
thrown  into  the  dungeon  of  the  Abbey,  from  whence, 

j      7 

fhortly  afterwards,  (lie  was  removed  to  the  prifon  of 
St.  Pelagic. 

During  her  confinement,  (he  compofed  fome  admi- 
rable memoirs  relative  to  the  events  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  to  herfelf.  A  few  days  before  fhe  was  exe- 
cuted, (lie  faid,  "  If  fate  had  allowed  me  to  live,  I  be- 
lieve I  mould  have  been  ambitious  of  only  one  thing, 
and  that  would  have  been  to  write  the  annals  of  the 
prefent  age,  and  to  become  the  Macaulay  of  my  coun- 
try; I  have,  in  my  confinement,  conceived  a  real  fond- 
nefs  for  Taciius,  and  cannot  go  to  (Jeep  till  I  have  read 
a  paflfage  of  his  work.  It  feems  to  me  that  we  fee 
things  in  the  fame  light;  and  that,  in  time,  and  with  a 
fubjecl  equally  rich,  it  would  not  have  been  impoffible 
for  me  to  imitate  his  ftyle." 

Let  any  perfon  read  with  attention  her  works  which 
have  been  publifhed,  and  the  natural  conclufion  would 
be,  that  no  one  could  fo  juflly  afpire  to  be  the  Ta- 
citus of  her  age,  as  Madame  Roland.  She  had  every 
thing  at  her  difpofal;  profound  knowledge  of  the  times 
and  of  men,  fecundity  of  expreffion,  grace  and  vigor 
of  ftyle,  corre&nefs  of  understanding,  ftrength  of  cha- 
racter, and  the  love  of  virtue,  with  advantages  fo  rich, 
who  could  more  worthily  hold  the  pencil  of  hiftory  ! 
Vain  hopes!  vain  regrets!  Early  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember, after  five  months  imprisonment,  the  unfortu- 
nate Madame  Roland  was  led  to  the  place  of  execution 
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without  a  murmur,  and  was  beheaded  by  the  guillotine, 
with  a  firmnefs  and  ferenity  truly  heroic,  exclaiming, 

as  (lie  bowed  to  the  fhrine  of  Liberty,  "  O  Liberty. 

*  *  -  • 

what  crimes  are  commuted  in  thy  name!" 

Her  difconfolate  hufband,  on  the  fixteenth  of  the 
fame  month,  privately  left  Paris,  feated  himfcif  againft 
a  tree  in  an  avenue  about  four  leagues  from  Rouen, 
and  with  the  utmoft  deliberation,  drew  a  fword  from 
his  walking  cane,  plunged  it  into  his  breaft,  and  died 
without  in  the  ieaft  changing  his  pofition. 

Co  ( 

Thus  fell,  in  the  prime  of  life,  one  of  the  greateft  lu- 
minaries of  her  age,  being  at  the  time  of  her  death,  no 
more  than  thirty-feven  years  of  age. 


ROLLIN,  (CHARLES)  a  French  writer,  juftly  cele- 
brated for  his  parts  and  learning,  was  the  i'on  of  a  cut- 
ler at  Paris,  at  which  place  he  was  born  on  the  3Oth  of 
January,  1661,  He  commenced  his  ftudies  at  the 
college  Du  Plefiis,  in  which  he  obtained  a  burfary, 
through  the  intereft  of  a  Benediftine  monk,  of  the 
white  mantle,  whom  he  had  ferved  at  table,  and  who 
difcovered  in  him,  fome  marks  of  genius.  Here  his 
good  conducl  procured  him  the  patronage  of  M.  Go- 
binet,  principal  of  that  college,  who  had  a  particular 
cfteem  for  him.  After  having  gone  through  the  ftudies 
of  humanity  and  philofophy,  at  the  college  of  Du 
Pleflis,  he  applied  himfelf  for  three  years,  to  the  ftudy 
of  divinity  at  the  Sorbonne;  but  this  time  not  being 
fufficient  to  qualify  him  to  rife  in  the  church,  he  de- 
clined, and  never  rofe  higher  in  rank  than  to  that  of  a 
tonfured  prieft.  He  afterwards  became  profeffor  of 
rhetoric  in  the  fame  college.  No  man  ever  exercifed 
the  functions  of  it  with  greater  eclat;  he  often  made 
Latin  orations,  to  celebrate  the  memorable  events  of 
the  times,  and  frequently  accompanied  them  with  poems, 
which  were  univerfally  read,  and  as  univerfally  efteem- 
ed.  In  1694,  he  was  chofen  reclor  of  the  univerfity  > 
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he  continued  two  years  in  that  office,  which  at  that  time, 
was  considered  as  a  very  great  mark  of  did i nation.  By 
virtue  of  this  office,  he  fpoke  the  annual  panegyric 
upon  Louis  XIV.  He  made  many  alterations  in  the 
luiiveriity  for  the  better,  and  the  ftudy  of  the  Greek 
language,  which  was  very  much  neglecled,  he  revived. 
In  the  place  of  tragedies,  hefubftituted  academical  ex- 
ercifes;  and  was  the  means  of  renewing  a  praftice 
which  had  formerly  exifted,  that  of  caufmgeach  ftudeot 
to  get  by  heart,  a  certain  number  of  paUages  of  fcrip- 
ture.  He  was  a  man  of  the  greater!  attention,  and  un- 
der him  were  trained  a  great  number  of  perfons,  who 
v.cre  an  honor  to  the  church,  the  army,  and  the  ftate, 
One  day  prefident  Portail  was  .plea fed  to  reproach  Rol- 
Jin  in  a  jocular  way,  as  if  he  exceeded  even  himfeif  in 
doing  bufinefs;  to  whom  Rollin,  with  that  plaiuncfs  and 
fjncerity  which  was  -natural  to  him,  replied,  "  it  be- 
comes you  well,  Sir^  to  reproach  me  with  this;  it  is  this 
habit  of  labor  in  me,  which  has  ciiftinguifhed  you  in 
the  place  of  advocate-general,  which  has  raifed  you  to 
that  of  firft  prefident:  you  owe  the  greatnefs  of  your 
fortune  to  me." 

Upon  the  expiration  of  the  reBorihip,  Cardinal 
Noaiiles  engaged  him  to  fuperintend  the  education  of 
his  nephews,  who  were  in  the  college  of  Laon.  Ke 
filled  this  office  with  the  utmoft  pleaiure,  till  the  year 
1693,  when  he  was  made  coaju tor  to  the  principal  of 
the  college  of  Beauvais.  This  college  was  at  that  time 
inhabited  by  but  very  few  ftudents,  and  thofe  were  un- 
der very  little,  if  any  difcipline;  but  Rollin's  great  in- 
fiuftry  loon  re-peopled  it,  and  made  it  that  flourifhing 
fociety  it  has  ever  fince  continued.  In  this  lituation 
he  continued  till  the  year  1712,  when  the  war  between 
the  Jefuits  and  the  Janfenifts  drawing  towards  a  orifis,  he 
fell  a  facrifice  to  the  prevailence  of  the  former.  Father  le 
Teliier5  the  king's  confeifor,  a  furious  agent-of  the  Je- 
luits,  infuied  into  his  mailer,  prejudices  againft  Rollin*, 
whole  conrieclion  with  Cardinal  de  Noaiiles  would 
alone  have  fufficed  to  have  made  him  a  Janfenift  ;  and 
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on  this  account,  he  loft  his  (hare  in  the  principality  crr 
Beauvais.  No  man,  however,  could  have  loft  lefs  hi 
this  than  Rollin,  who  had  every  thing  left  him  that  was 
neceffary  to  make  him  happy;  retirement,  books,  and 
enough  to  live  on.  He  now  began  to  be  employed 
upon  Quin6tilian,  an  author  he  juftly  valued,  and 
faw  neglected,  not  without  uneafmefs.  He  retrenched 
in  him  whatever  he  thought  rather  curious  than  tifeful, 
for  the  inftruclion  of  youth;  he  placed  fummaries  or 
contents  at  the  head  of  each  chapter,  and  he  accompa- 
nied the  text  with  fhort  {elect  notes.  His  edition  ap- 
peared in  1715,  in  two  vols.  121110.  with  an  elegant 
preface,  fetting  forth  his  method  and  views. 

In  1710,  the  univerfity  erf  Paris,  willing  to  have  a 
head  fuitable  to  the  importance  of  their  interefts,  in  the 
then  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs,  chofe  Rollin  again 
rector  ,  but,  in  about  two  months  after  he  was  difplaced 
by  a  lettre  de  cachet.  The  univerlky  had  prefented  to 
the  parliament  a  petition,  in  which,  it  protefted  againft 
taking  any  part  in  the  adjuftment  of  the  laiedifpute; 
and  they  being  congratulated  in  a  public  oration  by 
Rollin  on  this  ftep,  occafioned  the  lettre,  which  ordered 
them  to  chaofe  a  rector  of  more  moderation.  What- 
ever the  univerfity  might  fuffer  by  the  removal  of 
Rollin,  the  public  was  probably  a  gainer;  for  he  now 
applied  himfelf  to  the  cornpofition  of  his  treatife  upon 
the  Manner  of  Studying  and  Teaching  the  Belles  Let- 
tres,  which  was  publifhed,  the  two  firft  vols.  in  1726, 
and  the  other  two  in  1728,  8vo. 

This  work  has  been  juftly  efteemed  for  the  fenti- 
inents  of  religion  which  animate  its  author,  whofe  zeal 
for  the  public  good,  prompted  him  to  felecl  the  choiceft 
paffages  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  The  ftyle  is 
fufficiently  elegant,,  but-  on  fome  occafions,  the  lan- 
guage is  not  remarkable  for  delicacy  ;  and  in  the  book 
altogether,  thsre  is  neither  much  order  nor  depth.  -The 
author  has,  indeed,  fpoken  of  common  things  agree- 
ably,, and  has  fpoken  as  an  orator  on  fubjecls  which 
demanded  the  inveftigation  of  the  philofopher.  For 
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example,  the  three  fpecies  of  eloquence;  the  fimple, 
the  temperate,  and  the  fublime,  can  fcarcely  be  under- 
Itood  from  him,  when  we  read  that  the  one  refembles 
a  frugal  table;  the  fecond,  a  beautiful  river,  with  green 
wood  growing  on  its  hanks ;  and  the  third,  thunder  and 
an  impetuous  river,  which  overthrows  every  thing  that 
oppofes  it. 

The  work,  however,  has  been  exceedingly  fuccefs- 
ful,  and  juftly  fo;  and  its  fuccefs  encouraged  the  author 
to  undertake  another  work  equally  as  ufeful  and  enter- 
taining ;  his  Hiftoire  Ancienne,  &c.  or,  "  Ancient  Hif- 
tory  of  the  Egyptians,  Carthagenians,  AfTyrians,  Ba- 
bylonians, Medes  and  Perfians,  Macedonians  and 
Greeks,"  which  he  pubiiflied  between  1730  and  1738, 
in  13  vols.  oBavo.  M.  Voltaire,  after  having  obferv- 
ed,  that  Rollin  was  "  thefiril  member  of  the  univerfity 
of  Paris,  who  wrote  French  with  dignity  and  correft- 
nefs,"'  fays  of  this  work,  that  "  though  the  lafl  volumes, 
which  were  written  in  too  great  a  hurry,  are  not  equal 
to  the  fird,  it  is,  neverthelefs,  the  bed  compilation  that 
has  yet  appeared  in  any  language;  becaufe  it  is  feldom 
that  compilers  are  eloquent,  and  Rollin  was  remark- 
ably fo."  This  is,  perhaps,  faying  rather  too  much. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  fome  paffages  in  this  work,  which 
are  extremely  well  handled;  but  they  are  generally 
fucli  as  he  had  taken  from  the  ancient  authors;  in  do- 
ing juftice  to  them,  he  was  always  very  happy.  The 
reader  may  eafily  difcover  in  this  work,  the  fame  at- 
tachment to  religion,  the  fame  delire  for  the  public 
good,  and  the  fame  love  of  virtue,  which  appears  in 
that  on  the  Belles  Lettres.  But  it  is  to  be  lamented 
tjiat  his  chronology  is  neither  exaclnor  correfponding; 
that  he  dates  fa8s  inaccurately;  that  he  has  not  fuffi- 
ciently  examined  the  exaggerations  of  ancient  hifto- 
rians;  that  he  often  interrupts  the  mod  folemn  narra- 
tions with  nrcre  trifles;  that  his  ftvle  is  not  uniform, 

. 
and  this  want  of  uniformity  arifes  from  his  borrowing 

from  writers  of  a  moderate  date,  forty  or  fifty  pages 
at  a  time.  Nothing  can  be  more  noble  and  more  re- 
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fined  than  his  reflexions;  but  they  are  ftrewed  with  too 
fparing  a  hand,  and  want  that  lively  and  laconic  turn, 
on  account  of  which,  the  hiftorians  of  antiquity  are 
read  with  fo  much  pleafure.  He  tranfgreffes  the  rule 
which  he  himfelf  had  eftablifhed,  in  his  treatife  on  Study. 
"  The  precepts  which  have  a  reipecl  to  manners,"  fays 
he,  "  ought,  in  order  to  make  an  impreffion,  to  be 
fhort  and  lively,  and  pointed  like  a  dart.  That  is  the 
moft  certain  meihod  of  making  them  enter  and  remain 
on  the  mind."  There  is  a  vifible  negligence  in  his  dic- 
tion, with  regard  to  grammatical  cuftom,  and  the  choice 
of  his  expreflions,  which  he  does  not  choofe  at  all  times 
with  fufficient  tafte,  although,  on  the  whole,  he  writes 
well,  and  has  preferved  himfelf  free  from  many  of  the 
faults  of  modern  authors.  While  the  laft  volumes  of 
his  Ancient  Hiftory  were  printing,  he  publifhed  the 
firft  of  his  Roman  Hiftory,  which  he  lived  to  carry  on 
through  the  eighth,  and  part  of  the  ninth,  to  the  war 
againft  the  Cimbri,  about  feventy  years  before  the  battle 
of  Aftium.  M.  Crevier,  the  worthy  difciple  of  Rollin, 
continued  the  hiftory  to  the  battle  of  Aftium,  which 
clofes  the  tenth  volume ;  and  has  fince  completed  the 
original  plan  of  Rollin,  in  fixteen  volumes  1 2mo.  which 
was  to  bring  it  down  from  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
to  the  reign  of  Conftantine  the  Great.  This  hiftory 
had  not  fo  great  fuccefs  as  his  Ancient  Hiftory  had. 
Indeed,  it  is  rather  a  moral  and  hiftorical  difcourfe, 
than  a  formal  hiftory ;  for  the  author  does  little  more 
than  point  out  fome  more  remarkable  events,  while  he 
dwells  with  a  fort  of  prolixity  on  thofe  perts  which 
furnifh  a  free  fcope  for  moralizing.  It  is  alternately 
diffufe  and  barren,  and  the  greateft  advantage  of  the 
work  is,  that  there  are  feveral  paffages  from  T.  Livy, 
tranflated  with  great  elegance  into  French.  He  alfo 
publifhed  "  A  Latin  Tranflation  of  moft  of  the  Theo- 
logical Writings,  relative  to  the  difputes  of  the  Times 
in  which  he  lived." 

Rollin  was  one  of  the  moft  zealous  adherents  of  Dea- 
con Paris,  and  before  the  enclofure  o£the  cemetry  of 

VOL.  IV.  No.  26.  L 
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St.  Medard,  this  diftinguifbed  character  might  have 
been  often  feen  praying  at  the  foot  of  his  tomb.  This 
he  confeffes  in  his  Letters.  He  publifhed  alib  lefler 
pieces,  containing  different  Letters,  Latin  Harangues, 
Difcourfes,  Commentaries,  Addreifes,  &c.  Pans,  17719 
2  vols,  12 mo.  A  collection  which  might  have  been, 
/contained  in  one  volume,,  by  keeping  in  only  the  beft 
pieces.  It  is,  notwithftanding,  valuable,  for  fome  good 
pieces  which  it  contains,  for  the  favorable  opinion 
which  it  exhibits  of  folia  probity,  found  reafon,  and 
the  zeal  of  the  author  for  the  progrefs  of  virtue,  and 
the  prefervation  of  tafte.  The  Latin  of  Rollin  is  very 
correct,  and  much  after  the  Ciceronian  ityle,  and  em- 
bellifhed  with  mod  judicious  thoughts  and  agreeable 
images.  Full  of  the  reading  of  the  ancients,  from 
vhich  he  brought  quotations  with  as  much  propriety  as 
plenty,  he  exprefied  himfelf  with  much  fpirit  and  excel- 
lence. His  Latin  poems  cleferve  the  fame  eulogium. 

This  great  and  good  perfon  died  in  1741.  He  had 
been  named  by  the  king,  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
infcriptions  and  belles  lettres  in  1701,  but  as  he  had 
not,  at  that  time,  brought  the  college  of  Beauvais  into 
repute,  and  found  that  he  had  too  much  bufmefs  on 
his  hands  to  pay  that  decent  attendance  upon  the  func- 
tions of  an  academician,  he  begged  the  privileges  of  a 
veteran,  which  were  honorably  granted  him.  He  how- 
ever maintained  his  connexions  with  the  academy,  at- 
tended their  affemblies  as  often  as  fituation  would  per- 
mit him,  laid  before  them  the  plan  of  his  Ancient  Hif- 
tory,  and  demanded  an  academician  for  his  cenfor* 
Rollin  was  a  man  of  an  admirable  compofition ;  very 
ingenious,  confummate  in  polite  learning,  of  rigid  mo- 
rals, and  eminently  pious.  He  was  rather  too  reli- 
gious; the  confequence  of  which  was,  it  carried  him 
into  the  territories  of  fuperftition ;  all  he  wanted  to 
make  him  a  perfect  character  was,  a  mixture  of  the 
philofophic  in.  his  nature.  Nothing  could  be  more  be- 
nign, more  pacific,  more  fweet,  more  moderate,  than 
Rollin's  temper.  It  mud  be  confeffed  that  he  difplay- 
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great  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  Janfenifm;  but  in  all 
other  refpcQs,  he  was  a  perfect  model  of  moderation. 
Rouffeau,  the  celebrated  poet,  conceived  for  him  fo 
great  a  veneration,  that  he  came  out  of  banifhment  to 
Paris  incognito,  for  no  other  purpofe,  but  to  vifit  and 
pay  his  refpecls  to  him.  He  viewed  his  hiftories,  not 
only  as  the  belt  models  of  the  hiftoric  kind,  but  as  a 
.complete  fyftem  of  politics  and  morals,  and  a  moftin- 
ftruclive  fchool  for  princes  as  well  as  fubjetts  to  learn 
all  their  duties. 

Rollin  never  blufhed  at  the  lownefs  of  his  birth; 
but  on  the  contrary,  would  take  great  delight  in  fpeak- 
ing  of  it.  "  It  is  from  the  Cyclops's  (hop,"  fays  he, 
in  a  Latin  epigram  to  one  of  his  friends,  to  whom  he 
had  fent  a  fmail  fword,  "  that  I  have  taken  my  flight 
towards  Parnaifus."  He  pofferTed  a  considerable  fhare 
of  vanity,  whenever  he  heard  mention  made  of  his 
writings,  of  which  the  well-timed  praifes  of  his  adhe- 
rents had  given  him  a  very  high  opinion.  He  was  a  man. 
that  would  at  all  times  fpeak  what  he  thought ;  and  his 
opinions  were  lefs  the  effect  of  prefumption,  than  of 
opennefs  of  heart.  He  was  one  of  thofe  men  who  are 
vain  without  any  mixture  6f  pride.  Roliin  fpoke  very 
well,  but  he  had  a  greater  readinefs  of  writing  than, 
fpeaking;  and  confiderable  more  fatisfaclion  might  be 
derived  from  his  works,  than  from  his  converfation. 
His  name  became  famous  throughout  Europe;  feveral 
princes  fought  the  honor  of  his  friendmip.  The  duke 
of  Cumberland  and  the  prince-royal  of  Pruflia,  after- 
wards king,  were  among  the  number  of  his  admirers. 
This  monarch  wrote  him  feveral  letters;  in  one  of 
which,  he  pays  him  the  following  compliment :  "  Men 
of  your  character  are  fit  companions  for  kings."  As 
to  the  literary  merit  of  this  author,  it  was,  we  fufpecl:, 
much  extolled  in  his  own  time,  and  has  been  too  much 
undervalued  in  ours. 
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ROSCOMMON,  (WENTWORTH  DILLON,  EARL 
OF)  was  born  in  Ireland,  about  the  year  1633,  was 
the  fon  of  James  Dillon,  third  earl  of  Rofcommon, 
and  Elizabeth  Wentworth,  fifter  to  the  earl  of  Straf- 
ford,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  who,  being  both  his  un- 
cle and  his  godfather,  gave  him  his  own  furname. 
His  infant  years  were  pafled  in  Ireland,  from  whence 
the  earl  his  uncle  fent  for  him  into  England,  and  placed 
him  at  his  own  expence  in  Yorkfhire,  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Dr.  Hall,  who  inftru6led  him  in  Latin  without 
teaching  him  the  common  rules  of  grammar,  which  he 
could  never  retain  in  his  memory,  and  yet  he  learnt 
to  write  in  that  language  with  claffical  elegance  and 
propiety. 

When  the  ftorm  broke  out  upon  Strafford,  his 
houfe  was  no  longer  a  fhelter;  and  Dillon,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  fome  friends,  was  fent  to  Caen,  in  order  to 
complete  his  education,  under  the  direction  of  the 
learned  Bochart.  While  at  Caen,  he  is  faid  to  have 
had  fome  preternatural  intelligence  of  his  father's  death, 
which  we  mail  infert  here  for  the  gratification  of  our 
readers. 

"  The  lord  Rofcommon  being  a  boy  of  ten  years  of 
age,  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  one  day  was,  as  it  were, 
madly  extravagant  in  playing,  leaping,  getting  over 
the  tables,  boards,  &c.  &c.  was  wont  to  be  fober 
enough,  they  faid,  God  grant  this  bodes  no  ill  luck 
to  him  !  In  the  heat  of  this  extravagant  play,  he  cries 
out,  My  father  is  dead.  This  account  I  had  from  Mr. 
Knolles,  who  was  his  governor,  and  then  with  him, 
fince,  fecretary  to  the  earl  of  Strafford,  and  I  have 
heard  his  lordfhip's  relations  confirm  the  fame." 

The  prefent  age  is  very  little  inclined  to  give  credk 
to  accounts  of  this  kind,  nor  will  the  name  of  Aubrey 
reccomrnend  it  much  to  credit;  it  ought  not,  however, 
to  be  omitted,  becaufe  better  evidence  of  the  fa£l  can- 
not eafily  be  found,  than  is  here  offered,  and  it  muft 
be  by  preferving  fuch  relations  as  thefe,  that  we  may 
at  lait  judge,  how  much  they  are  to  be  regarded.  If 
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we  {lay  to  examine  this  account,  we  fhall  fee  difficul- 
ties on  both  fides;  here  is  a  relation  of  a  faft  given  by 
a  man  who  had  no  intereit  to  deceive,  and  who  could 
not  be  deceived  himfelf;  and  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  miracle  which  produces  no  effecl  ;  the  order  of  na- 
ture is  interrupted,  to  difcover  not  a  future,  but  only 
a  diftant  event,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  no  ufe 
to  him  to  whom  it  is  revealed.  Between  thefe  difficul- 
ties, what  way  mail  be  found  ?  Is  reafon  or  teftimo- 
ny  to  be  rejected  ?  I  believe  what  Ofborne  fays  of 
an  appearance  of  fanclity,  may  be  applied  to  fuch 
impulfes  or  antipathies  as  this;  "  Do  not  wholly  flight 
them,  becaufe  they  may  be  true;  but  do  not  ealily 
truft  them,  becaufe  they  may  be  falfe." 

The  (late  both  of  England  and  Ireland,  was  (uch 
at  that  time,  that  he  who  was  abfent  from  either,  had 
very  little,  if  any  temptation  to  return;  and  therefore 
Rofcommon  when  he  left  Caen,  travelled  into  Italy, 
where  he  amufed  himfelf  with  its  antiquities,  and  in 
particular,  was  well  (killed  in  medals,  and  learned  to 
fpeak  Italian  with  fo  much  ease  and  grace,  that  he 
was  verv  often  taken  for  a  native.  At  the  refloration 

«/ 

with  the   after    friends   of  monarchy,  he    returned  to 
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England,  was  made  captain  of  the  band  of  penfioners, 
but  a  difpute  with  the  lord-privy-feal,  about  a  part  of 
his  eftate,  obliged  him  to  refign  his  poft,  and  re-vifit 
his  native  country,  where  the  duke  of  Ormond  ap- 
pointed him  captain  of  his  guards.  He  was,  unfor- 
tunately, very  fond  of  gambling;  and  as  he  was  re- 
turning to  his  lodgings  from  a  gambling-table,  in  Dub- 
lin, he  was  attacked  in  the  dark,  by  three  ruffians,  who 
were  employed  to  afTaiiinate  him.  The  earl  defended 
himfelf  with  fo  much  refolution,  that  he  foon  difpatch- 
ed  one  of  the  affaffins,  whilft  a  gentleman  accidentally 
paffing  that  way,  interpofed,  and  difarmed  another, 
the  third  fecured  himfelf  by  flight.  This  generous  af- 
fiftant,  was  a  difbanded  officer,  of  a  good  family,  and 
fair  reputation,  but  reduced  to  poverty,  and  his  lord- 
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{hip  rewarded  bis  bravery  by  refigning  to  him  his  poft 
of  captain  of  the  guards. 

He  at  length  returned  to  London,  and  was  made 
mailer  of  the  horfe  to  the  duchefs  of  York,  and  fhort- 
ly  after,  married  the  lady  Frances,  eldeft  daughter  of 
Richard,  earl  of  Burlington,  and  widow  of  col.  Court- 
ney. He  now  employed  his  mind  with  literary  pro- 
jects, and  in  imitation  of  thofe  learned  and  polite  af- 
iemblies,  with  which  he  had  been  acquainted  abroad, 
began  to  form  a  fociety  for  refining  and  fixing  the  ftan- 
claid  of  our  language,  in  which,  his  great  friend  Mr. 
Dryden  affifted.  This  excellent  fcheme  was  entirely 
deltroyed  by  the  religious  commotions  which  enfued 
on  the  acceillon  of  kin<*  Tames  to  the  throne. 

^-3     »/ 

The  fame  defign  it  is  well  known,  was  revived  by 
Dr.  Swift,  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford;  but  it  has 
never  fince  been  publicly  mentioned,  though  at  that 
time,  great  expectations  weie  formed  by  fome,  of  its 
eftablifhments  and  its  effects.  One  would  think  that 
fuch  a  fociety  might,  without  much  difficulty,  be  col- 
}e8ed;  but  that  it  would  produce  what  is  expected 
from  it,  may,  with  propriety,  be  doubted. 

In  the  year  1683,  he  had  a  fit  of  the  gout,  but  he 
\vas  too  impatient  to  bear  pain,  and  permitted  a  bold 
French  empiric,  to  apply  a  repelling  medicine  in  or- 
der to  give  him  immediate  relief;  which  application^ 
removed  the  difordcr  into  his  bowels.  A  few  mo- 
ments before  he  expired,  he  uttered,  with  an  energy 
of  voice,  that  exprefied  the  moft  fervent  devotionp 
the  following  lines: 

My  God,  my  Father  and  my  Friend, 
Do  not  forfake  me  in  my  end. 

He  died  January  17,  1684,  and  was  hurried  in 
Weitminiler-Abbey  with  great  pomp. 

His  poems  are  not  numerous,  but  they  my  be  found 
in  the  body  of  Englifh  poetry,  collected  by  Dr.  John- 
fon.  His  "  Effay  on  Tranflated  Verfe,"  and  his  tranf- 
Jation  of  "  Horace's  Art,  of  Poetry,"  have  great  me- 
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rit.  In  fome  other  kinds  of  writing,  his  genius,  want- 
ed fire  to  attain  the  point  of  perfection;  but  who  can 
attain  it?  He  was  a  man  of  an  amiable  difpofition,  as 
well  as  a  good  poet,  as  Pope  in  his  "  Effay  on  Criti- 
ticifm,"  has  teitified  in  the  following  lines. 

Rofcommon  not  more  learned  than  good, 
With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood  ; 
To  him  the  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known-, 
And  every  author's  merit  bat  his  own. 

We  muft  allow  of  Rofcommon,  what  Fenton  has 
not  mentioned  fo  diftinftly  as  he  ought,  and  what  is 
yet  very  much  to  his  honor,  that  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  correct  writer  in  verfe,  before  Addifon  ;  and  if 
there  are  not  fo  many  or  fo  great  beauties,  there  are, 
at  leaft,  fewer  faults.  Nor  is  this  his  highest  praife, 
for  Pope  has  celebrated  him  aj  the  only  moral  writer 
of  king  Charge's  reign. 

Unhappy   Dry  den  !   in  all  Charles's  days, 
Rofcommon  boafts  unfpotted  lays. 

Of  Rofcommon's  works,  the  judgment  of  the  pub- 
lic feems  to  be  right.  He  is  elegant,  but  not  great; 
he  never  labors  after  exquifhe  beauties,  and  he  fcldorn 
falls  into  grofs  faults.  His  verification  is  fmootht 
but  rarely  vigorous,  and  his  rhymes  are  remarkably 
exaft.  He  improved  taile,  if  he  did  not  enlarge 
knowledge,  and  may  be  numbered  among  the  beue- 
fa&ors  to  Englifh  literature. 


ROUSSEAU,  (JOHN  BAPTIST)  an  eminent  French 
poet,  was  born  at  Paris  in  April  1669.  His  father 
was  a  fhoemaker  in  good  circumftances,  and  deter- 
mined that  his  fon  mould  have  as  good  an  education 
as  the  country  could  afford,  and  accordingly  fent  him, 
to  the  beft  colleges  of  Paris,  where  he  foon  diiiin- 
guifhed  himlelf  by  his  abilities.  He  early  difcovered 
a  turn  for  poetry,  and  by  the  time  he  was  twenty,  was 
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cliftinguimed  for  fome  little  productions  in  this  way, 
full  of  elegance,  tafte  and  fpirit.  In  1688,  he  attend- 
ed M.  de  Bonrepos  as  page,  in  his  embaffy  to  the  court 
of  Denmark,  and  patted  thence  to  England  with  mar- 
fhal  Tallard  in  quality  of  fecretary.  In  1701,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  academy  of  Infcriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres.  He  had  now  obtained  the  reputation  of  a 
poet  of  the  fir  ft  rank,  and  was  in  a  fair  way  of  be- 
coming wealthy,  when  an  unfortunate  affair  broke 
out  which  obliged  him  to  quit  his  native  country,  and 
embittered  his  whole  life  afterwards. 

The  circumftances  were  thofe,  he  was  profecuted 
on  fufpicion  of  having  written  fome  couplets,  in  which 
the  characters  of  feveral  perfons  of  wit  and  merit  were 
blackened  by  the  mo  ft  attrocious  calumnies.  This 
profecution  made  much  noife;  he  was,  however,  tried 
found  guilty,  and  by  a  decree  of  parliament,  in  1712, 
banifhed  the  kingdom  for  ever.  However,  he  always 
Jteadily  denied,  and  even  till  his  death,  his  being  the 
author  of  thefe  couplets.  From  the  date  of  this  fen- 
tence,  he  lived  in  foreign  countries,  where  he  found 
illuftrious  protestors.  The  count  de  Luc,  the  French 
ambaffador  to  the  Helvetic  body,  was  his  particular 
friend,  and  took  him  with  him  to  Baden,  and  intro- 
duced him  to  prince  Eugene,  who  was  there.  He 
continued  with  that  prince  till  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace  at  Baden,  and  then  accompanying  him  to  Vien- 
na, was  introduced  by  him  to  the  emperor's  court. 
Rouffeau  lived  about  three  years  with  prince  Eugene; 
but  having  loft  his  favor  by  fatiriling  one  of  his  mif- 
tretfes,  he  retired  to  Bruffels,  where  he  afterwards  ufu- 
ally  refided,  and  where  he  met  with  much  attention  and 
much  generofity.  It  was  here  that  his  difputes  with 
Voltaire  commenced,  with  whom  he  had  become  ac- 
quainted at  the  college  of  Louis  the  Great,  who  then 
much  admired  his  turn  for  poetry.  At  that  time  Vol- 
taire affiduoufly  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  RofTeau, 
and-made  him  a  prefent  of  all  his  works;  and  Roffeau, 
flattered  by  his  refpefr,  announced  him  as  a  man  who 
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would  one  day  be  a  glory  to  the  age.  The  author  of 
the  Henriad  continued  to  confult  him  about  his  pro- 
ductions, and  to  lavifh  on  him  the  higheft  encomiums, 
while  their  friendfhip  daily  increafed.  They  then  fe- 
parated,  and  when  they  again  met  at  Bruflels,  they 
harboured  the  blackeft  malice  againft  one  another. 
The  caufe  of  this  enmity,  as  Rouffeau  and  his  friends 
tell  the  ftory,  was  a  lecture  which  he  had  compofed 
from  his  Epiftle  to  Julia,  now  Urania.  This  piece 
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frightened  Voltaire,  as  it  plainly  difcovered  his  rage 
againft  him.  The  young  man,  vexed  at  thefe  calum- 
nies, underftood  the  whole  as  thrown  out  againft  hirn- 
felf.  This  is  what  Rouffeau  afferts ;  but  his  adverfa- 
ries  and  the  friends  of  the  poet,  whom  he  cried  down, 
fufpccled  him,  perhaps  rather  rafhly,  of  having  em- 
ployed farcafms,  becaufe  he  thought  that  his  own  re- 
putation was  in  danger  of  being  eclipfed  by  that  of 
his  rival.  What  is  very  fingular,  thefe  two  celebrat- 
ed characters  endeavoured,  each  of  them,  to  prepof- 
fefs  the  public  with  a  bad  opinion  of  the  other,  which 
they  themfelves  never  entertained  in  reality,  and  to 
fmother  in  their  breaft  that  efteem  for  each  other, 
which,  in  defiance  of  all  their  exertions,  ftill  held  its 
place.  Rouffeau  from  the  period  of  this  difpute,  al- 
ways reprefented  Voltaire  as  a  buffoon,  as  a  writer 
poffeffing  neither  tafte  nor  judgment,  who  owed  all  his 
fuccefs  to  a  particular  mode  which  he  purfued.  As  a 
poet,  he  confidered  him  as  inferior  to  Lucian,  and 
little  fuperior  to  Pradon.  Voltaire  treated  him  ftill 
worfe.  Rouffeau,  according  to  him,  was  nothing  bet- 
ter than  a  plagiarift,  who  could  make  fhift  to  rhyme, 
but  could  not  make  any  reflections;  that  he  had 
nothing  but  the  talent  or  arranging  words,  and  even 
that  he  had  loft  in  foreign  countries. 

In  confequence  of  the  little  efteem  in  which  Rouf- 
feau was  held  at  Bruffels,  he  could  never  forget  Paris, 
but  often  wifhed  to  return.  The  grand  prior  of  Ven- 
dome,  and  the  baron  de  Breteuil,  folicited  the  regent 
duke  of  Orleans,  to  allow  him  to  return,  which  favor 
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was  finally  obtained.  But  oar  poet,  before  he  would 
make  ufe  of  the  lettres  de  rapel  ilfued  in  his  favor,  de- 
manded a  review  of  his  procefs,  which  he  wiihed  to 
be  repealed,  not  as  a  matter  of  favor,  but  by  a  fo- 
lemn  judgment  of  the  court;  but  his  petition  was  re- 
jected. In  1721  he  arrived  in  England,  where  he  pub- 
Jifhed  a  Collection  of  his  works  in  2  vols.  121110,  at 
London.  The  fale  of  this  edition  brought  him  about 
11,000  dollars,  the  whole  of  which  he  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Oftend  Company,  which  foon  after 
failed,  whereby  he  loft  all  his  money,  and  was  reduc- 
ed to  the  neceifity  of  relying  on  the  generofity  of  fome 
of  his  friends.  Boutot,  Notary  Public  in  Paris,  was 
particularly  generous  and  attentive  to  him,  but  he 
found  a  (till  greater  friend  in  the  duke  d'Aremberg, 
whole  table  was  always  free  to  him,  and  when  this  no- 
bleman was  obliged  to  go  to  the  army  in  Germany,  in 
1733,  fettled  on  him  a  handfome  penfion,  and  align- 
ed him  an  apartment  in  his  caftle,  near  Bruffels. 
Rouffeau  unfortunately,  foon  after  loft  the  good  gra- 
ces of  the  duke,  having  been  imprudent  enough  to 
publifh  in  a  journal,  of  which  Voltaire  accufed  him, 
that  the  duke  d'Aremberg  was  the  author  of  thole 
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verfes,  for  \vhich  he  hirnfeif  had  been  banifhed.  He 
was  therefore  difmiffed  from  his  table,  and  his  pride 
would  not  fuffer  him  to  accept  of  the  penfion  after 
this  rupture.  Bruflels  now  became  infupportable  to 
him;  and  the  count  du  Luc,  and  M.  de  Senozan,  re- 
ceiver-general of  the  church  revenue,  being  informed 
of  hisdifappointments,  invited  him  to  come  privately 
to  Pans,  in  the  hopes  of  procuring  a  diminution  of 
the  period  of  his  banifhment.  Some  time  previous  to 
this,  he  had  publifned  two  new  letters,  one  to  ?.  Bru- 
moi,  on  Tragedy,  and  the  other  to  Rollin  on  Hiftory. 
It  is  faid,  he  expected  from  his  letter  to  Brumoi,  to 
gel  the  favor  of  all  the  Jefuifts ;  and  from  the  oae  to 
Rollin,  the  patronage  of  the  Janienifts.  Hehadlike- 
wiie  wriucn  an  ode,  in  praife  of  Cardinal  de  Fleury, 
on  Peace,  which  met  wuh  a  very  favorable  reception, 
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although  it  was  not  equal  to  fome  of  his  former  pieces. 
He  imagined  his  return  to  Paris,  would  be  found  no 
difficult  matter.  He  attempted  it,  and  found  he  could 
not  get  a  pafs  for  a  fingle  year.  Some  fay  that  Rouf- 
feau had  irritated  fome  perfons  in  power,  by  an  alle- 
gory called  the  Judgment  of  Pluto;  in  which  piece 
he  defcribes  one  of  the  principal  judges,  whofe  fkin 
Pluto  had  caufed  to  be  taken  off,  and  ftretched  out 
on  the  feat  in  the  bench.  This  fatire,  joined  to  the 
fecret  machinations  of  enemies,  rendered  all  the  at- 
tempts of  his  friends  to  procure  his  pardon,  abortive. 
After  having  ftaid  three  months  at  Paris,  he  returned 
to  Bruffels,  in  February  1740,  at  which  place  he  died 
on  the  i7th  of  March  the  year  following,  ftrongly 
impreffed  with  religious  fentiments. 

Immediately   before  he  received  the    viaticum,  he 
protefted  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  thofe  horrid 
verfes,  which  had  fo  much  embittered  his    life;  and 
this  declaration  in  the   opinion  of  the  virtuous  part  of 
mankind,  will  be   confidered  as  a  fufficient  proof  of 
his  innocence.      Some   have  faid  that   Rouffeau   was 
profane,    troublefome,    capricious,  -forward,  vindic- 
tive, envious,  a  flatterer,  and  a  fatirift.      Others    re- 
prefent  him  as  a  man  full  of  candour,  and  opennefs, 
a  faithful  and  grateful  friend,  and  as  a  chriftian,  affec- 
ted with  a  fenfe  of  religion.     Amidft  fuch  widely  va- 
rious accounts,  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  an  opinion 
of  his  character.       Such   of  our  readers  as   wifh    to 
know  more  of  this  great  poet,  may  confult  the  dic- 
tionary of  M.  Chaupepie,  written  with  as  much  pre- 
cifion    as  impartiality,  who  endeavors  to   give  a  juft 
idea  of  his  character.     From  what  he  fays,  it  does  not 
appear  that  Rouffeau  can  be  cleared  from  the  accufa- 
tion  brought  againft  him,  of  having  attacked  his  bene- 
faclors.     W£    believe   he  may   be  much  more  eaiily 
freed   from   the  imputation   brought  againft  him   by 
fome,  of  having  difowned  his  father.      For  what  occa- 
fion   had   Rouffeau  to  conceal   the  obfcurity  of   his 
birth?     It  exalted  his  own  merit. 
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M.  Seguy  in  concert  with  others,  has  given  a  very 
beautiful  edition  of  his  works,  agreeable  to  the  poet's 
Jaft  corrections.  It  made  its  appearance  in  1743?  in 
three  vols.  i2mo.  containing  nothing  but  what  the  au- 
thor acknowledged  as  his  own.  In  the  firft  place,  it 
contains  four  Books  of  Odes,  of  which  the  firft  are 
facred,  taken  from  the  Pfalms.  "  Rouffeau,"  fays 
Freron,  "  unites,  in  himfeif,  Pindar,  Horace,  Ana- 
creon,  and  Maiherbe.  What  fire,  what  genius,  what 
flights  of  imagination,  what  rapidity  of  defcription, 
what  variety  of  affe&ing  ftrokes,  what  a  crowd  of  bril- 
liant companfons,  what  richnefs  of  rhymes,  what 
hapy  verfification  ;  but  efpecially,  what  inimitable  ex- 
preffions!  His  verfes  are  finiihed  in  the  higheft  ftyle 
of  perfection,  that  French  verfe  is  capable  of  afTum- 
ing." 

The  lyric  compofitions  of  Rouffeau,  are,  in  gene- 
ral, above  mediocrity.  There  are,  however,  differ- 
ent degrees  of  merit  in  his  odes.  Thofe  poffeffing 
the  moil:  beauty,  are  thofe  which  he  addreffed  to  the 
Count  cm  Luc,  to  Maiherbe,  to  prince  Eugene,  to 
Vemdome,  to  the  chriftian  princes;  his  odes  on  the 
death  of  the  prince  cle  Conti,  on  the  battle  of  Peter- 
Waradin,  and  the  ode  to  Fortune,  although  there  are  cer- 
tainly fome  weak  ftanzas  to  be  met  with  in  them.  There 
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is  a  very  great  degree  of  neatnefs  in  the  compofition 
of  the  ode  to  a  Widow;  in  his  ftanzas  to  the  Abbe  de 
Chaulien,  in  his  addreffes  to  Roflignol,  in  his  odes  to 
count  de  Bonneval,  to  M.  Duche  and  count  de  Sin- 
zindorf;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  he  wrote  fo  few 
pieces  of  this  kind,  from  which  his  genius  feemed  to 
lead  him  with  difficulty.  2.  Two  books  of  Epiftles  in 
Verfe.  Although  thefe  do  not  want  their  beauties,  yet 
there  prevails  too  much  of  a  mifanthropic  fpirit  in 
them,  which  takes  away  greatly  from  their  excellence. 
He  makes  too  frequent  mention  of  his  enemies  and  his 
misfortunes ;  he  difjolays  thofe  principles  which  are  fup- 
ported  lefs  on  the  bafis  of  truth,  than  on  thofe  various 
pafilons  which  ruled  his  mind  at  the  time.  He  puts 
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forth  his  anger  in  paradoxes.  If  he  be  reckoned 
equal  to  Horace  in  his  odes,  he  is  far  inferior  in  his 
epiftles.  There  is  much  more  philofophy  in  the  Ro- 
man poet  than  in  him.  3.  Cantatas;  he  is  the  father 
of  this  fpccies  of  poetry,  in  which  he  ftands  unrival- 
led. His  pieces  of  this  fort,  breathe  that  poetical  ex- 
prefiion,  that  picUirefque  ityle,  thofe  happy  turns, 
and  thofe  cafy  graces,  which  constitute  the  true  cha- 
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racier  of  this  kind  of  composition.  He  is  as  lively  and 
impetuous,  as  he  is  mild  and  affecting,  adapting  him- 
felf  to  the  paflions  of  thofe  perfons  whom  he  makes  to 
fpeak.  "  I  confefs,"  fays  M.  de  la  Harpe,  "  that  I 
find  the  cantatas  of  Rouffeau,  more  purely  lyric,  than 
his  odes,  we  find  fome  languiihing  ftanzas,  ideas  too 
long  delayed,  and  verfes  of  inexcufable  rneanriefs." 
4.  Allegories,  the  moft  of  which  are  happy,  but  fome 
of  them  appear  forced.  5.  Epigrams,  after -the. man- 
lier of  Martial  and  Mavot.  He  has  taken  care  to  leave 
out  of  this  edition,  thofe  pieces  which  licentioufnefs 
and  debauchery  infpired.  They  bear,  indeed,  as  well 
as  his  other  pieces,  the  marks  of  genius;  but  fuch  pro- 
ductions are  calculated  only  to  diflionor  their  authors, 
and  corrupt  the  hearts  of  thofe  who  read  them.  6.  A 
Book  of  Poems,  on  various  fubjecls,  fome  of  which 
want  both  cafe  and  delicacy.  The  mo  ft  diftinguifhecL 
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are  two  ecologues  in  imitation  of  Virgil.  7.  Four 
Comedies  in  verfe;  The  Flatterer,  whofe  character 
is  well  fupported;  the  Imaginary  Forefathers,  a  piece 
which  had  much  lefs  fuccefs,  although  it  affords  fuf- 
ficient  good  fentiment;  the  Capricious  Man,  and  the 
Dupe  of  Herfelf,  are  pieces  of  very  inconfiderabic 
merit.  8.  Three  Comedies  in  profe,  the  Coflee-houfe, 
the  Magic  Girdle,  and  the  Madragore,  which  are  but 
little  better  than  his  other  theatrical  pieces.  The  thea- 
tre was  by  no  means  his  forte;  he  had  a  genius  more 
fuited  for  fatire  than  comedy,  more  akin  to  Boileau's 
than  Moliere's.  9.  a  Collection  of  Letters,  in  profe. 
In  this  edition,  he  has  felecled  the  moil  iriterefiing. 
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There  is  a  large  collection  in  five  volumes.     This  lait 
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has,  st  the  fame  time,  injured  and  honored  his  memo- 
ry. Roufleau  in  it,  {peaks  both  in  favor  of  and  againfl 
the  very  fame  perfons.  He  appears  too  hafty  in  tear- 
ing to  pieces  the  characters  of  thofe  who  difpleaied 
him.  We  behold  in  him,  a  man  of  a  fteady  charac- 
ter and  an  elevated  mind,  who  wifhes  to  return  to  his 
own  country,  only  that  he  might  be  enabled  complete- 
ly, to  juftify  his  reputation.  We  again  fee  him  cor- 
refponding  with  perfons  of  great  merit,  and  uncom- 
mon integrity,  with  the  Abbe  d'Olivet,  Racine  the  fon, 
*he  poets  La  Fofle  and  Duche,  the  much  celebrated 
Roliin,  M.  le  Franc  de  Pomni^non,  &c.  We  meet 
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likewife  with  forne  anecdotes  and  exacl  judgments  of 
ieveral  writers.  A  bookfeller  in  Holland  has  publilh- 
cd  his  port  foiio,  which  does  him  no  honor.  There 
-are,  indeed,  fome  pieces  in  this  collection,  which 
came  from  the  pen  of  Roufleau,  but  he  is  lefs  to  be 
blamed  for  them,  than  thole  who  drew  thefe  works 
from  that  oblivion  to  which  our  great  poet  had  con- 
figned  them.  A  very  good  edition  of  his  felect  pieces 
\vere  printed  at  Paris  in  1741,  in  a  fmall  duodecimo 
volume.  His  portrait  engraved  by  the  celebrated 
Aveci,  his  old  friend,  made  its  appearance  in  1778? 
with  the  following  motto  from  Martial  : 
Certior  in  noftro  carmine  vultus  erit, 


ROUSSEAU,  (JOHN  JAMES)  a  celebrated  philofo- 
pher,  and  molt  eccentric  genius,  was  born  in  the  year 
1712,  at  Geneva.  His  parents  were  Ifaac  Roufleau, 
a  very  ingenious  clock  and  watch  maker,  and  Sufanna 
Bernard,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman,  who  was  more 
rich  than  her  hutband,  he  having  fifteen  brothers  and 
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fillers.  At  his  birth,  which  he  fays  was  the  beginning 
of  his  misfortunes,  he  endangered  the  life  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  he  himfelf  for  a  long  time  after  was  very 
weakly,  but  as  his  bodily  ftrenglh  encrealed,  his  men- 
ial powers  gradually  appeared,  and  afforded  to  his  pa- 
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fents  and  friends,  the  moft  happy  prefages  of  ap- 
proaching greatnefs.  His  father,  who  was  a  well  in- 
formed mechanic,  kept  in  his  workJbop,  a  Plutarch 
and  a  Tacitus,  which  authors  foon  became  familiar 
to  his  fon.  While  he  was  yet  young,  a  rafh  ftep  cauf- 
ed  him  to  leave  his  father's  houfe.  He  fays,  "  that 
rinding  himfelf  a  fugitive  in  a  flrange  country,  without 
either  money  or  friends,  he  changed  his  religion  in 
order  to  procure  a  fubfiftence."  Bornex,  bifhop  of 

Anneci,   with  whom  he  fought  an  afvlum,  committed 
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the  care  of  his  education  to  Madame  cle  Warrens,  an 
ingenious  and  very  amiable  lady,  who  had  left  part  of 
her  fortune,  and  the  proteftant  religion,  in  1726,  in 
order  to  throw  herfelf  into  the  bofom  of  the  church. 
This  generous  lady  ferved  in  the  triple  capacity  of  mo- 
ther, friend,  and  lover,  to  the  new  profelyte,  for 
whom  (lie  had  a  maternal  regard.  Rouffeau  faw  the 
necefljty  of  procuring  for  himfelf  forne  fettlement, 
and  was  very  un fettled  in  his  mind,  and  under  thefe 
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cifcntn  dances,  was  very  often  obliged  to  abfent  him- 
felf from  this  tender  and  affectionate  ladv. 

> 

Kis  talents  for  niufic,    were  above  mediocrity:    and 
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the  Abbe  Blanchard,  flattered  his  hopes  with  a  place 
in  the  Royal  chapel,  which  he,  however  could  not 
obtain  for  him ;  he  was  therefore  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  teaching  muiic  at  Chamberi,  in  which  place 
he  remained  till  1741,  at  which  time  he  went  to  Pa- 
ris, where  he  remained  a  long  time  very  deftitute  of 
the  common  neceifaries  of  life.  In  the  year  1743, 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend,  in  which  he  thus  expreii- 
es  himfelf;  "  Every  thing  is  dear  here,  but  efpecially 
bread."  To  what  may  not  genius  be  reduced  ?  Mean- 
while he  began  to  emerge  from  that  obfcurity  in  which 
he  had  been  fo  long  buried.  His  friends  placed  him 
with  M.  de  Montaign,  ambaffador  from  France  to 
Venice.  According  to  his  own  confeffion,  a  proud 
mifanthropy  and  a  peculiar  contempt  of  the  riches 
and  pleafures  of  this  world,  conftituted  the  chief  traits 
in  his  character,  and  a  naifunderftanding  took  place 
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between  him  and  the  ambaffador.  The  place  of  de- 
pute under  M.  Dupin,  farmer-general,  a  man  of  con- 
fiderabie  genius,  gave  him  fome  temporary  relief,  and 
enabled  him  to  be  of  fome  benefit  to  Madame  de 
Warrens,  his  former  benefaclrefs.  He  commenced 
his  literary  career  in  1750.  The  following  queftion 
was  propofed  at  Dijon:  "Whether  the  revival  of  the 
arts  and  fciences  has  contributed  to  the  refinement  of 
manners?"  Rouffeau  at  firft,  was  inclined  to  fup- 
port  the  affirmative.  "  This  is  the  poufafinorurn," 
fays  a  phiiofopher,  at  that  time  a  friend  of  his,  "  take 
the  negative  fide  of  the  queliion,  and  I'll  promife  you 
the  greateft  fuccefs."  His  difcourfe  againft  the  fciences 
accordingly,  having  been  found  to  be  the  bed  written, 
and  replete  with  the  deeped  reafoning,  was  publicly 
crowned  with  the  approbation  of  that  learned  body. 
Never  was  a  fubjeft  fupported  with  more  eloquence,  at 
the  fame  time  it  was  not  a  new  one,  but  it  was  enrich- 
ed by  him  with  all  the  advantages  which  either  genius 
or  knowledge  could  confer  on  it.  Very  foon  after  its 
appearance,  he  met  with  fevcral  opponents  of  his  tenets, 
which  he  with  great  deliberation  defended;  one  dif- 
pute  after  another  fucceeded,  till  he  found  himfelf  in- 
volved in  a  formidable  train  of  correfpondence,  with- 
out having  ever  thought  of  fuch  a  ftrong  oppofition. 
After  that  time  he  began  to  grow  lefs  happy,  and  to 
increafe  in  celebrity.  His  "  Difcourfes  on  the  Caufes 
of  Inequality  among  Mankind,  and  on  the  Origin  of 
Social  Compacts,"  was  a  work  aimed  full  of  unintel- 
ligible maxims  and  wild  ideas,  it  was  written  with  a 
view  to  prove  that  mankind  were  equal;  that  they 
were  born  to  live  apart  from  each  other,  and  that  they 
have  perverted  the  order  of  nature,  in  forming  focie- 
ties.  He  beftows  the  highed  praife  on  the  date  of  na- 
ture, and  depreciates  the  idea  of  every  focial  com- 
pacl.  This  difcourfe,  and  in  particular  the  dedica- 
tion of  it  to  the  republic  of  Geneva,  are  the  chef- 
d'ceuvres  of  that  kind  of  eloquence,  of  which  the  an- 
cients alone  had  given  us  any  accurate  idea.  By  pre- 
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fenting  this  performance  to  the  magiftrates,  he  was  re- 
ceived again  into  his  native  country,  and  reinftated  in 
ail  the  privileges  and  rights  of  a  citizen,  after  hav- 
ing, with  much  difficulty  prevailed  on  himfelfto  ab- 
jure the  Catholic  religion.  He  foon  however,  return- 
ed to  France,  and  lived  for  fome  time  in  Paris.  He 
afterwards  gave  himfelfup  to  retirement,  to  efcape 
the  (hafts  of  criticifm,  and  follow  after  the  regimen 
which  the  ftrangury  with  which  he  was  tormented,  de- 
manded of  him.  This  is  a  very  important  epoch  in  the 
hiftory  of  his  life,  as  k  is  owing  to  this  circumftance, 
perhaps,  that  we  have  the  mod  elegant  works  that  have 
come  from  his  pen.  His  "  Letter  to  d'Alembert,"  on 
the  defign  of  erecting  a  theatre  at  Geneva,  written 
in  his  retirement,  and  publifhed  in  1757,  contains 
along  with  fome  paradoxes,  fome  very  important  and 
well  handled  truths.  This  letter  fir(t  drew  down  upon 
him  the  envy  of  Voltaire,  and  was  the  caufe  of  thofe 
indignities,  with  which  that  author  never  ceafed  to  load 
him.  What  is  moft  fmgular  in  him  is,  that  although 
fo  great  an  enemy  to  theatrical  reprefentations  himfelf, 
he  caufed  a  comedy  to  be  printed,  and  in  1752,  gave 
to  the  theatre  a  paftoral  entitled,  "  The  Village  Con- 
jurer," of  which  he  compofed  both  the  poetry  and  mu- 
fic,  each  of  them  abounding  with  fentimentand  elegance 
and  full  of  innocent  and  rural  (implicity.  His  corn- 
pofition  is  far  fuperior  to  thofe  common  affecled  and 
infipid  productions  of  our  common  petit-dramas.  His 
Dictionary  of  Mufic  affords  feveral  excellent  articles. 
"  This  work,"  fays  M.  la  Borde,  in  his  effay  on  mu- 
fic,  "  has  need  to  be  written  over  again,  to  fave  much 
trouble  to  thofe  who  wifh  to  ftudy  it,  and  prevent 
them  from  falling  into  errors,  which  it  is  difficult  to 
avoid,  from  the  engaging  manner  in  which  Rouffeau 
drags  along  his  readers."  The  pafTages  contained  in, 
it  which  refer  to  literature^  may  be  eafily  diftinguifhed 
as  they  are  treated  with  the  agreeablenefs  of  a  man  of 
wit,  and  the  exaQnefs  of  a  man  of  tafte.  Rouffeau, 
foon  after  his  Village  Conjurer,  publifhed  a  letter 
VOL.  IV.  No.  26.  N 
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againft  French  Mufic,  \vritten  \vith  as  much  freedom 
as  livelinefs.  This  ib  exafperated  the  partizans  of 
French  comedy,  that  they  treated  him  with  as  much 
fury,  as  if  he  had  confpired  againft  the  ftate.  A  crowd 
of  iiiffitrftifieafit  enthuiiafts,  ipent  their  itrength  in  af- 
pf'viing  his  character.  They  in  fulled,  menaced  and 
lampooned  him.  Harmonic  ianatkifm  went  even  to 
hang  him  up  in  effigy. 

That  tender  and  intereftinff  ft  vie  which   is  fo  con- 
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fpicuous  throughout  the  Village  Conjurer,  animates 
feveral  letters  in  the  New  Heloifa,  in  fix  parts,  pub- 
lifhed  in  the  year  1761,  12010.  This  epiftolary  ro^ 
mance,  of  which  the  plot  is  ill-managed,  and  the  ar- 
rangement bad,  like  ail  other  works  of  genius,  has  its 
beauties  and  deformities.  More  truth  in  his  charac- 
ters and  more  precilion  in  his  tales,  were  to  have  been 
\vifhed.  The  characters  and  likewife  the  ftyle,  have 
too  much  famenefs,  and  the  language  is  too  afTecled 
and  exaggerated.  Some  of  the  letters  are,  notwith- 
ftanding,  admirable,  from  the  force  and  warmth  of 
exprefhon,  from  an  efferverfence  of  fentiments,  from; 
the  irregularity  of  ideas  which  always  character ifes  a 
pamon  carried  to  its  height.  But  why  is  fo  affeciing  a 
letter  fo  often  accompanied  with  an  unimportant  di* 
greffion,  an  infipid  cnticifm,  or  a  falfe  contradicting 
paradox  ?  Why,  after  having  (hone  in  all  the  energy 
of  fentiment,  does  he,  on  a  fudden,  turn  unaifecting? 
It  is  becaufe  none  of  the  perfonages  are  truly  intereli- 
ing.  That  of  St  Preux,  is  weak  and  often  forced. 
Julia,  is  an  aflemblage  of  tendenvefs  and  pity,  of  ele- 
vation of  foul,  and  of  coquetry,  of  natural  parts  and 
pedantry.  Wolmer  is  a  violent  man,  and  almoft  ex- 
ceeds the  limits  of  nature.  In  fine,  when  he  wifhes  to 
change  his  ftyle,  and  adopt  that  of  the  fpeaker,  it  may 
eafily  be  obferved,  that  he  does  not  long  fupport  it, 
arid  every  attempt  embarrafTes  the  author,  and  cools 
the  reader.  In  the  Heloifa,  Roufleau's  unlucky  talent 
of  rendering  every  thing  problematical,  appears  coa- 
fpicuous,  as  in  his  arguments  in  favor  of  and  againft 
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duelling,  which  afford  an  apology  for  fuicide,  and  a 
juft  condemnation  of  it;  in  his  facility  in  paliating  the 
crime  of  adultery,  and  his  very  ftrong  reafons  to  make 
it  abhorred;  on  the  one  hand,  in  declaiming  againlt 
focial  happinefs;  on  the  other,  in  transports  in  favor 
of  humanity  :  here,  in  violent  rhapfodies  againft  phi- 
iofophers;  there,  by  a  rage  for  adopting  their  opin- 
ions: the  exiftence  of  God  attacked  by  fophiftry,  and 
atheifts  confuted  by  the  mod  irrefragable  arguments; 
the  chridian  religion  com  batted  by  the  mod  fpecious 
-objections,  and  celebrated  with  the  mod  fublime  eu- 
logies. 

His  Emilias  which   was  publifhed  fome  time   after, 
made  more  noife  than  the  new  Heioifa.      This  drict'y 
moral  romance,  which  made  its  appearance    in  four 
volumes,  duodecimo,   in    1762,  treats  chiefly  of  edu- 
cation, Rouffeau    wifned  to  follow  nature   in    every 
thing,  and  though  his  fyftem  in  feveral  places  differ*, 
from  received  ideas,  it  deferves,  in  many  refpecis  to 
be  put  in  practice,  and  with  fome  neceifary  modifica- 
tions it  has  been  fo.      His  precepts  are   expreffed  with 
the   force   and  dignity  of  a   mind  full  of  the   leading 
truths  of  morality.      If  he  has  not  always  been  virtu- 
ous, no  body  at  lead,  has  felt  it  more,  or  made  it  ap- 
pear to  more  advantage.      Every  thing  which   he  fays 
againft  luxury,  mows   the  vices  and  conceited  opin- 
ions of  his  age,  and   is   worthy   at  once  of   Tacitus, 
<fec.  £:c.     His  ftyleis  peculiar  to  himfelf.     He  fome- 
times,  however,  appears,  by  a  kind  of  affecled  rude- 
nefs   and  afperity,  to  ape  at  the  mode  of  Montaigii, 
of  whom  he  is  a  great  admirer,  and  whofe  fentimeiits 
and  expreffions  he  often  clothes  in  a  new  drefs.    What 
is  moft  to  be  lamented,  is,  that  in  wifhing  to  educate 
a  young  man  as  a  chridian,  he  has  filled  this  third  vol. 
with  obje&ions  againft  chriftianily.     He  has,  it  mud 
be  confeffed,  given  a  very  fublime  eulogium    on  the 
gofpel,  and  an  affecting  portrait  of  its  divine  author; 
but  the  miracles  and  the  prophecies,  which  ferve  to 
eliablifh  his  miffion,  he  attacks  without  the  lead  re- 
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ferve.  Admitting  only  natural  religion,  he  weighs 
every  thing  in  the  balance  of  reafon,  and  this  reafon 
being  falfe,  leads  him  into  dilemmas  very  unfavora- 
ble to  his  own  repofe  and  happinefs. 

In  1754.  he  dwelt  in  a  fmall  houfe  in  the  country, 
a  retreat  which  he  owed  to  the  generoiity  of  a  farmer- 
general.  The  caufe  of  this  love  for  retirement,  ac- 
cording to  himfelf,  was,  "  That  invincible  fpirit  of 
liberty  which  nothing  could  conquer,  and  in  compe- 
tition with  which,  honors,  fortune,  and  reputation 
could  not  ftand.  It  is  true,  this  defire  of  liberty,  has 

'  *    ' 

occafioned  lefs  pride  than  lazinefs;  but  his  indolence  is 
inconceivable.  Every  thing  ftartles  it;  the  mod  incon- 
iiderable  reciprocalities  of  focial  life,  are  to  it,  infup- 
portable.  A  word  to  fpeak,  a  letter  to  write,  a  vifit 
to  pay,  things  necefTary  to  be  done,  are  to  me,  pun- 
ifhments.  Hear  my  reafons.  Although  the  ordinary 
intercourfe  between  mankind  be  odious  to  me,  inti- 
mate friendfhip  appears  to  me  very  dear;  becaufe 
there  are  no  more  ceremonies  due  to  it;  it  agrees  with 
the  heart  and  all  is  accomplifhed.  Hear  again,  why  I 
have  always  fhunned  kindneffes  fo  much;  becaufe 
every  a6l  of  kindnefs  deferves  a  grateful  mind,  and  I 
find  my  heart  ungrateful,  from  this  alone,  that  grati- 
tude is  a  duty.  Laftly,  that  kind  of  felicity  which  is 
necefTary  for  me,  is  not  fo  much  to  do  that  which  I 
\vifh,  as  not  to  do  that  which  I  wifli  not  to  do." 
Roufieau  enjoyed  this  felicity  which  he  fo  much  wifh- 
ed,  in  his  retirement.  Without  entirely  adopting  that 
too  rigorous  mode  of  life  purfued  by  the  ancient  Cy- 
nics, he  deprived  himfelf  of  every  thing  that  could  in 
any  mcafure  add  fuel  to  this  wifhed  for  luxury,  which 
is  ever  the  companion  of  riches,  and  which  inverts 
even  cuflom  itfelf.  He  might  have  been  happy  in 
this  retreat,  if  he  could  have  forgot  this  public  which 
he  affected  to  defpife;  but  hisdelire  for  a  great  name, 
got  the  better  of  his  felf-love,  and  it  was  this  thirft  af- 
ter reputation,  which  made  him  introduce  fo  many 
dangerous  paragraphs  in  his  Emilia. 
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The  French  parliament  condemned  this  book  in 
1762,  and  entered  into  a  criminal  pro  fecudon  again  It 
the  author,  which  forced  him  to  make  a  precipitate  re- 
treat. He  directed  his  iteps  towards  his  native  coun- 
try, which  fhut  its  gates  againtt  him.  Profcribed  in 
the  place  where  he  firft  drew  breath,  he  fought  an  afy- 
lum  in  Switzerland,  which  he  found  in  the  principali- 
ty of  Neufchatel.  His  fir  (I  care  was  to  defend  his 
Emilia  againdthe  mandate  of  the  archbifhop  of  Paris, 
by  whom  it  had  been  anathematized.  In  1763,  he 
publHhed  a  letter,  in  which  he  re-exhibits  all  his  errors, 
fet  off  with  the  mod  animated  difpiay  of  eloquence, 
and  in  the  moil  infidious  manner.  He  defcribes  hiin- 
felf  in  this  letter,  "  as  more  vehement  than  celebrated 
in  his  refearches,  but  fincere  on  the  whole,  even 
againft  himfelf;  iimple  and  good;  but  fcnfible  and 
weak;  often  doing  evil,  and  always  loving  good;  unit- 
ed by  friendfhip,  never  by  circumftances,  and  keep- 
ing more  to  his  opinion  than  to  his  intereft;  requiring 
nothing  of  men,  and  not  wi filing  to  be  under  any  oh- 

Cj  '  C?  * 

ligation  to  them;  yielding  no  more  to  their  prejudices, 
than  to  their  will,  and  prefer v ing  his  own  as  free  as 
his  reafon;  difputing  about  religion  without  Hcentiouf- 
nefs;  loving  neither  impiety,  nor  fanatieifm,  but  dif- 
liking  precife  people  more  than  bold  fpirits,"  Sec.  &c. 
From  this  fpecimen,  the  limitations  he  would  appoint 
to  this  portrait,  may  eafily  be  di (covered. 

The  Letters  of  La  Montaigne,  foon  after  made 
their  appearance,  but  this  work  far  lefs  eloquent,  and 
full  of  envious  difcuffions  on  the  magiftrates  and  clergy 
of  Geneva,  irritated  the  proteftant  minifters,  without 
effecting  a  reconciliation  wkh  the  clergy  of  the  Rornifii 
church.  RoufTeau  had  foiemnly  abjured  the  latter  re- 
ligion in  1753,  and,  what  is  fomewhat  itrange,  had 
then  refolved  to  live  in  France,  a  Catholic  country. 
The  proteftant  clergy  were  not  fully  reconciled  by  this 
change,  and  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Prullia,  to 
whom  the  principality  of  Neufchatel  belonged,  was 
not  fufficient  to  refcue  him  from  that  obloquy  which 
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the  mlnifter  of  Montiers-Travers,  the  village  to  which 
he  had  retired,  had  excited  againft  him.      He  preach- 
ed againit  RoufTeau,  and  his  fermori  produced  an  up- 
roar among   the  people.      On  the  night  between  the 
fixth  and  feventh  of  September,   1765,  fome  fanatics, 
drove  on  by  wine,  and  the  declamation  of  the  minif- 
ter,  threw  fome  {tones  at  the  windows  of  the  Genevan 
phiiofopher,  who,  fearing  newinfults,  in  vain  fought 
an  afylum   in  the  canton  of  Berni.     As  this  canton 
was  connected  with  the  republic  of  Geneva,  they  did 
not  think  proper  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  their  city, 
being  profcribed  by   that  republic.      Neither  his  bad 
(tate  of  health,  nor  the  approach  of  winter,  could  fof- 
ten  the  hearts  of  thofe  obdurate  Spartans.     To  prevent 
the  fear  which  they  entertained  of  his  opinions  fpKead- 
ing,  he  befought  them,  but    in  vain,  to  ihut  him  up 
in  their  prifon  till  the  fpring.      He  was,  accordingly, 
obliged  to  fet  out  on  a  journey,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
very  inclement  feafon,  and  after  enduring  great  hard- 
fhipsand  fatigues,  he  at  length  reached   Strafbourg  in 
a  very  debilitated  fituation.      He  received  from  mar- 
i'hal  de   Comades,  who  was  then   commander  in  that 
place,  every  accommodation  which  could  be  expected 
from  generofity,  humanity  and  compaffion.      Here  he 
tarried  till  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon  was  over,  and 
then  embarked  for  Paris,  where  Mr.  Hume  then  hap- 
pened to  be,  who  determined  on  taking  him  to  Eng- 
land with  him.     After  having  made  fome  little  flay  at 
Paris,  in  the  year  1766,  Rouffeau  actually  fet  out  for 
England.      Hume,  much    affe&ed  with   his   fituation 
and  misfortunes,  procured  for  him  a  very  agreeable 
fettlement  in  the  country.     Our  Genevan  phiiofopher 
was  not,  however,  very  well   fatisfied  with  this  new 
place.      He  did  not  make  fo  great  an  impreffion  on  the 
minds  of  the  Englifh,  as  he  had  done  on  thofe  of  the 
French   people.      His  free  difpofition,    his   obdurate 
and   melancholly  temper,  was  deemed  no  fingularity 
in  England.      lie  was  there  looked  upon  as  an  ordina- 
ry man,  and  the  periodical  prints  of  that  day,  were 
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filled  with  fatires  againft  him.  In  particular,  they 
pubiifhed  a  forged  letter  from  the  king  of  Pruilia, 
holding  up  to  ridicule,  the  principles  and  conducl  of 
this  new  Diogenes.  Roufleau  imagined  there  was  a 
plot  between  Hume  and  fome  philofophers  in  France, 
to  deitroy  his  glory  and  repofe.  He  fent  a  letter  to 
him,  filled  with  the  moft  abufive  exprelfions,  and  re- 
proaching him  for  his  conduct  towards  him.  From 
this  time  he  looked  upon  Hume,  as  a  wicked  and  per- 
fidious perfon,  who  had  induced  him  to  come  to  Eng- 
land, with  no  other  view  than  to  expofe  him  to  pub- 
lic ridicule;  which  foolifh  and  chimerical  idea,  was 
nourifhed  by  felf-love,  and  a  reftlefs  difpofnion.  He 
imagined  that  the  Engliih  philofopher,  amidft  all  his 
kindneffes,  had  iomething  difagreeable  in  the  manner 
of  expreiiing  them.  The  ill  health  of  Rouneau,  a 
ftrong  and  melancholly  imagination,  a  too  nice  fen- 
fibility,  a  jealous  difpoiition,  joined  with  philofophic 
vanity,  cherifhed  by  the  falfe  informations  of  his  go- 
vernefs,  who  pofleffed  an  uncommon  power  over  him; 
all  theie  taken  together,  might  tend  to  prepoffefs  him 
with  unfavorable  fentirnents  of  fome  innocent  free- 
doms his  benefactor  might  have  taken  with  him,  and 
might  render  him  ungrateful,  which  he  thought  him- 
feit  inca'pafole  of  becoming.  Meanwhile,  thefe  falfe 
conjectures  and  probabilities  ought  never  to  have  had 
the  weight  with  an  honed  mind  to  withdraw  itlelf  from 
ks  friend  and  benefactor.  Proofs  are  always  necelfary 
in  cafes  of  this  kind,  and  that  which  Roufleau  had, 
was,  by  no  means,  a  certain  demonftration.  The 
Genevan  philofopher,  however,  certainly  returned  to 
France.  In  palling  through  Amiens,  he  met  with 
M.  Griffet,  who  was  very  defirous  of  knowing  his 
misfortunes,  and  likewife  the  controversies  he  had  been 
engaged  in.  He  anfwered,  "  You  have  got  the  art 
of  making  a  parrot  fpeak,  but  you  are  not  yet  pof- 
iefled  of  the  fecret  of  making  a  bear  fpeak."  In  the 
mean  time,  the  magiftrates  of  this  city,  wifhed  to  con- 
fer on  him  fome  mark  of  their  efteem5  which  he  ab- 
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folutely  refufed.  His  difordered  imagination  viewed 
thefe  flattering  civilities,  as  nothing  elfe  than  intuits, 
iiich  as  were  lavi (bed  on  Sancho,  in  the  ifland  of  Ba- 
rataria.  He  thought  that  one  part  of  the  people  look- 
ed upon  him  as  like  Lazarille  of  Tormes,  who,  being 
fixed  to  ihe  bottom  of  a  tub,  with  only  his  head  out 
of  the  water,  was  carried  from  one  town  to  another, 
to  amufe  the  vulgar.  But  thefe  wrong  and  whimiical 
ideas,  did  not  prevent  him  from  afpiring  after  a  reli- 
dence  in  Paris,  where  he  was  more  looked  on  as  a 
fpeclacle  than  in  anv  other  place  whatever.  On  the 

r  /  r 

fir  ft  of  July,  1770,  Rondeau  appeared,  for  the  firft 
time,  at  the  regency  coffee-houfe,  drefTed  in  ordina- 
ry clothing,  having  for  fome  time  previous  to  this, 
wore  an  Armenian  habit.  He  was  loaded  with  praif- 
es  by  the  (unrounding  multitude.  "  It  is  fomewhat 
iingular,"  fays  a  writer,  "  to  fee  a  man  fo  haughty  as 
he,  returning  to  the  very  place  from  whence  he  had 
been  fo  often  banifhed.  Nor  is  it  one  of  the  fmalleft 
incctnliftencies  of  this  extraordinary  character,  that  he 
preferred  a  retreat  in  that  place,  of  which  he  had  fpoT 
ken  fo  much  ill."  It  happens  to  be  as  fingular,  that 
a  per fon  under  fentence  oi  imprisonment,  fhould  wifh 
to  live  in  fo  public  a  manner,  in  the  very  place  where 
his  fentence  was  in  force  againft  him.  His  friends  pro- 
cured for  him,  however,  liberty  of  (laying,  on  con- 
dition that  he  mould  neither  write  on  religion  nor  po- 
litics ;  which  he  fulfilled,  for  he  wrote  none  at  all.  He 
ivas  contented  with  living  in  a  calm  philofophical  man- 
ner, giving  himfelf  to  the  fociety  of  a  few  tried  friends, 
ihunning  the  company  of  the  great,  appearing  to  have 
given  up  all  his  whimfies,  and  affecling  neither  the 
character  of  a  philofopher,  nor  a  bel  efprit. 

This  extraordinary  man  died  of  an  apoplexy,  the 
fecond  of  July  1778,  at  Emernon-ville,  belongingto 
the  marquis  de  Girardini,  about  ten  leagues  from 
Paris.  About  twenty-four  hours  after  his  deceafe. 

*  J 

his  body  was  opened,  in  prefence  of  a  competent 
number  of  witnefTes,  and  an  inqueft  being  held  by 
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the  proper  officers,  the  furgeons  declared  upon  oath, 
that  ail  the  parts  of  the  body  were  found,  and  that  a 
ferious  apoplexy,  of  which,  palpable  marks  appear 
in  the  brain,  was  the  caufe  of  his  death.  This  noble- 
man ordered  the  body  to  be  embalmed,  after  which 
it  was  laid  in  a  coffin  of  oak,  lined  with  lead,  and  was 
depofited  in  the  Hie  of  poplars,  a  part  of  his  lorfhip's 
garden,  which  is  now  called  Elyfium. 

The  fame  nobleman  eaufed  to  be  ereBed  to  his  me 
mory,  a  plane  monument.  On  the  tomb  are  infcrib* 
ed  the  following  epitaphs: 

Ici  repofe 
L' Horn  me  de  la  nature 

Et  de  la  Verite! 
Vitam    impendere   Vero ; 
Hie  jacent  OiTa  J.  J.  Roufieau. 

The  curious  who  go  to  fee  this  tomb,  likewife  fee 
the  cloak  which  our  philofopher  wore.  Above  the 
door  is  infcribed  the  following  fentence,  which  might 
afford  matter  for  a  whole  volume.  "  He  is  tru- 
ly free^  who,  to  accomplifh  his  pleafure,  has  no  need 
of  the  affiilance  of  a  fecond  perfon."  Rouffeau,  dur- 
ing his  flay  in  the  environs  of  Lyons,  married  Made- 
rnoifelle  le  Vaffene,  his  governefs,  a  woman,  who 
without  either  beauty  or  talents,  had  gained  a  very 
great  afcendency  over  him.  She  waited  on  him  in 
health  and  in  ficknefs;  but,  as  if  me  had  been  jealous 
of  pofiefling  him  alone,  (he  drove  from  his  mind,  by 
the  moft  perfidious  infmuations,  all  thofe  who  came 
to  entertain  him;  and  when  Rouffeau  did  not  difmifs 
them,  me  prevented  their  return,  by  invariably  re- 
fufing  them  admittance.  By  thefe  means,  me  the 
more  eafily  led  her  hufband  into  inconfiflencies  of  con- 

j 

duft,  which  the  originality  of  his  character^  as  well 
as  of  his  opinions,  fo  much  contributed  to  aflift.  Na- 
ture had,  perhaps,  but  given  him  the  embryo  of  his 
charaBer;  and  art  had,  probably,  united  to  make  it 
VOL.  IV.  No.  26.  O 
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more  fingular.      He  did  not  incline  to  affociate  with 

any  perfon,   and  as  this  method  of  thinking  and  living 

.was  uncommon,  it  procured  him  a  name,  and  he  dil* 

played  a  kind  of  fantafticalnefs,  in  his  behaviour  and 

in  his  writings.      Like  Diogenes  of  old,    he  united  fim- 

plicity  of  mariners,  with  all  the  pride  of  genius;  and 

a  large  Hock  of  indolence,  with  an  extreme  fenfibility, 

ferved  to   render  his  character  itill  more  uncommon. 

6i  An  indolent  mind,"    fays  he,     "   terrified  at  every 

>         /          >  s 

application,  a  warm,  bilious,  and  irritable  tempera- 
ment, fenlible  alfo,  in  a  high  degree,  to  every  thing 
that  can  affecl  it,  appear  not  pofiible  to  be  united  in 
the  fame  perfon;  and  yet  thefe  two  contrarieties  com- 
pofe  the  chief  of  mine.  An  a6live  life  has  no  charms 
forme.  I  would  rather  an  hundred  times  confent  to 
be  idle,  than  to  do  any  thing  againfl  my  will;  and  I 
have  an  hundred  times  thought,  that  I  could  live  not 
amifs  in  the  bafhie,  provided  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
juft  continue  there.  In  my  younger  days,  I  made 
ieveral  attempts  to  get  in  there;  but  as  they  were  only 
with  a  view  of  procuring  a  refuge  and  relt  in  my  old 
age,  and,  like  the  exertions  of  an  indolent  perfon, 
only  by  fits  and  fiarts,  they  were  never  attended  with 

the  fmalleil  fuccefs.      When  misfortunes  came,  they 

.  j         j 

afforded  me  a  pretext  for  giving  rnyfelf  up  to  my  rul- 
ing paiTion."  He  exaggerated  his  misfortunes  to  him- 
ielf  as  well  as  to  others.  He  endeavored  particularly 
to  render  interefting  by  his  defcription,  his  misfor- 
tunes and  his  poverty,  although  the  former  were  far 
lefs  than  he  imagined,  and  notwithstanding,  he  had 
certain  reafons  againft  the  latter.  In  other  refpe&s, 
he  was  charitable,  generous,  fober,  and  juft,  content- 
ing hirnfelf  with  what  was  purely  neceffary,  and  refuf- 
ing  the  means,  which  might  have  procured  him  wealth 
and  offices.  He  cannot,  like  many  other  fophifts,  be 
accufed  of  having  often  repeated  with  a  fhidied  em- 
phaiis^  the  word  Virtue,  without  infpiring  the  fenti- 
ment.  When  he  is  fpeaking  of  the  duties  of  man- 
kind,  of  the  principles  neceffary  to  our  happinefs,  of 
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she  duty  we  owe  to  ourfelves  and  to  our  equals,  it  is 
with  a  copioufnefs,  a  charm,  and  an  impetuofity,  that 
could  only  proceed  from  the  heart.  He  laid  one  day 
to  M.  de  Buffon,  "  You  have  a  fie  r  ted  and  proved, 
bffore  J.  }.  Roufleau,  that  mothers  ought  to  fuckle 
their  children."  "  Yes,"  fays  this  great  naturalilt, 
"  we  have  all  faid  To;  but  John  }.  Roufleau  for- 
bids ii,  and  caufes  himfelf  to  be  obeyed.35  Another 
j  j 

academician  faid,  u  that  the  virtues  of  Voltaire  were 
without  heat,  .and  thofe  of  Roufleau,  without  head," 
He  was  acquainted  at  an  early  age  with  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  and  the  republican  virtues  there  held 
forth  to  view,  the  rigorous  aufterity  of  Cato,  Brutus, 
<fec.  carried  him  beyond  the  limits  of  a  fimple  efiima- 
tion  of  them.  Influenced  by  his  imagination,  he  ad- 
mired every  thing  in  the  ancients,  and  faw  nothing  in 
bis  contemporaries  but  enervated  minds,  and  degene- 
rated bodies. 

His  ideas  upon  politics  were  almoft  as  eccentric  as 
his  paradoxes  about  religion.  Some  reckon  his  focial 
compact,  which  Voltaire  calls  the  unfocial  compact, 
the  greateft  effort  his  genius  produced.  Others,  find 
it  full  of  contradictions,  errors,  and  cynical  paffages, 
obfcure,  ill-arranged,  and  by  no  means  worthy  of  his 
excellent  pen ;  there  are  feveral  other  fmall  pieces  wrote 
by  him,  to  be  found  in  a  collection  of  his  works  pub- 
limed  in  twenty-five  vols.  8vo.  and  i2mo.  to  which 
there  is  appended,  a  very  infignificant  fupplement  in 
fix  vols. 

We  fhall  difmifs  this  extraordinary  character  by  ob- 
ferving  that  in  his  "  ConfefTions,"  all  the  difguife, 
with  which  pride,  hypocrify,  felf-love,  and  (hame, 
had  wound  round  .the  human  heart,  are  removed, 
and  all  the  fecret  recefles  laid  open  to  the  eye.  He 
appears  a  ftrange  mixture  of  good  and  evil,  of  fubli- 
mity  and  littlenefs,  of  penetration  and  fimplicity.  The 
greater  part  of  his  works  have  been  tranflated  into 
Englifh ;  among  thefe,  the  molt  important  are,  his 
"  Heloifa,"  and  «  Emilius." 


" 
" 
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ROWE,  (NICHOLAS)  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Devonfhire,  at  which  place  he  was  born 
about  the  year  1673.  He  acquired  a  tolerable  know- 
ledge of  the  claflical  authors  under  the  famous  Dr. 
Bufby  at  Weftminfter  fchool;  but  poetry  was  his  early 
and  darling  ftudy.  His  father  who  was  a  lawyer,  de- 
figned  him  for  the  fame  profeffion,  and  accordingly, 
at  the  age  of  fixteen,  entered  him  a  ftudeirt  in  the 
Middle  Temple.  He  made  remarkable  progrefs  in 
theftudy  of  the  law,  but  the  love  of  the  belles-lettres 
and  poetry,  the  latter  in  particular,  fomewhat  imped- 
ed his  progrefs.  When  he  was  but  five  and  twenty* 
he  wrote  his  firft  tragedy,  entitled,  "  The  Ambitious 
Stepmother,"  and  this,  meeting  with  univerfal  applaufe, 
he  laid  afide  all  thoughts  of  riling  by  the  law.  He  af- 
terwards wrote  the  following  tragedies,  but  that  which 
he  valued  himfelf  mod  upon,  was  his  "  Tamerlane. 
The  others  are,  "  The  Fair  Penitent,"  "  Ulyffes, 
"  Tta  Royal  Convert,"  "  Jane  Shore,"  and  "  Lady 
Jane  Gray."  He  alfo  wrote  a  poem  called  the  Biter, 
and  feveral  other  poems  upon  different  fubjecls,  which 
have  been  published  under  the  title  of  mifcellaneous 
works,  in  one  volume,  as  his  dramatic  works  have 
been  in  two,  Rowe  is  chiefly  to  be  confidered  in  the 
light  of  a  tragic  writer  and  a  translator.  In  his  at- 
tempt at  comedy,  he  failed,  in  fo  much  that  his  Biter 
\vas  not  publifhed  in  his  works:  and  thofe  poems 
'which  he  occasionally  wrote,  and  other  fhort  compo- 
fitions,  are  fcarcely  worthy  to  be  noticed;  for  they 
feem  to  be  the  productions  of  a  mind,  feekjng  rather 
to  amufe  its  leifure,  than  to  exercife  its  powers.  He 
does  not  difcover  much  art  in  the  conftruftion  of  his 
dramas,  and  is  not  a  very  nice  obferver  of  its  unities. 
He  extends  time  and  varies  place,  as  his  convenience 
requires.  To  vary  the  place  is  not  any  violation  of 
nature,  if  the  change  be  made  between  the  a6is;  for 
it  certainly  is  not  lefs  eafy  for  the  fpectatorto  fuppoie 
Kmfelf  at  Athens  in  the  fecond  aft,  than  at  Thebes  in 
%ft$  but  to  chan.ge  the  fcene,  as  Rowe  does,  in. 
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the  middle  of  an  aft,  is,  to  add  more  aBs  to  the  play, 
iihce  an  att  is  fo  much  of  the  bufinefs  as  is  tranfaBed 
without  interruption.  Rowe,  by  his  licence,  eaflly 
extricates  himfelf  from  difficulties;  as  in  Lady  Jane 
Gray,  when  we  have  been  terrified  with  all  the  dreadful 
pomp  of  public  execution,  and  are  wondering  how 
the  heroine  of  the  pierce  will  proceed,  no  fooner  has 
Jane  pronounced  fome  prophetic  rhymes,  than — pafs 
and  be  gone — the  icene  doles,  and  Pembroke  and 
Gardiner,  are  turned  out  upon  the  ftage.  Dr.  John- 
ion  fays,  he  does  not  know  that  there  could  be  found, 
in  his  plays,  any  deep  fearch  into  nature,  any  accu- 
rate difcrimination  of  kindred  qualities,  nor  nice  dif- 
play  of  pailion  in  its  progrefs;  all  is  general  and  un- 
defined. Nor  does  he  much  intereft  or  affecl:  the  au- 
ditor, except  in  Jane  Shore,  who  is  always  feen  and 
heard  with  pity.  Alicia  is  a  character  of  empty  noife, 
with  no  refemblance  to  real  forrow,  or  to  natural 
madnels.  Whence  then  has  Rowe  his  reputation  ? 
From  the  reafonablenefs  and  propriety  of  fome  of  his 
fcenes,  from  the  elegance  of  his  diclion,  and  the  fua- 
vity  of  his  verfe.  He  feldom  moves  either  pity  or 
terror,  but  he  often  elevates  the  fentiment ;  he  feldom 
pierces  the  bread,  but  he  always  delights  the  ear,  and 
very  often  improves  the  understanding.  He  admired 
Shakefpeare  fo  much,  that  he  publifhed  an  edition  of 
his  plays,  to  which  he  fubj.oincd  an  account  of  that 
great  man's  life.  Thetnoft  confiderable  of  Mr.  Rowe's 
performances,  was  his  tranflation  of  Lucian's  Phar- 
i'alia,  which  he  h'niihed  but  a  fhort  time  before  his 
death,  but  he  never  publifhed  it,  and  in  faft,  it  did 
not  make  its  appearance  in  print,  till  the  year  1728, 
which  was  about  ten  years  after  he  died. 

His  great  love  for  books  and  poetry,  did  not  in  the 
leafl  interfere  with  his  other  bufinefs,  for  it  was 
impoflible  for  any  body  to  give  clofer  application, 
where  occafion  required.  The  duke  of  Oueenfburg, 
while  Secretary  of  State,  made  him  fecretary  for  public 
affairs.  A  fhort  time  after  the  duke  died}  which  inv 
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mediately  clouded  all  his  profpecls  of  preferment,  and 
during  the  refidue  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  he  fpent  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  with  the  mufes  arid  his  books. 
A  llory  is  told  of  him,  \vhich  (hows  he  had  fome  ac- 
quaintance with  her  ruinilters.  It  is  faid,  that  he  went, 
one  day  to  pay  his  court  to  the  lord  treafuver  OxfoifL 
who  afked  him,  if  he  underftood  Spanifh  well,  he  an- 
fvvered  "  No,"  but  thinking  that  his  lordfhip  might 
intend  to  fend  him  into  Spain,  upon  fome  honorable 
commiflion,  he  prefently  added,  "  that  he  did  not 
doubt  but  that  he  could  fhortly  be  able  both  to  under- 
Hand  and  to  fpeak  it."  The  earl  approving  what  he 
faki,  Rowe  took  his  leave,  and,  retiring  a  few  weeks 
to  learn  the  language,  waited  again  on  the  earl,  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  it.  His  lorddiip  afking  him,  "  If  he 
was  fure  he  understood  it  thoroughly,"  and  Rowe  af- 
firming that  he  did,  "  How  happy  are  you  Mr.  Rowe," 
faid  the  earl,  "  that  you  can  have  the  pleafure  of  read- 
ing and  underftanding  the  hiftory  of  Don  Quixote, 
in  the  original!"  On  the  accefiion  of  George  I.  he 
•was  made  poet  laureat,  and  one  of  the  land-furveycrs 
of  the  cuftoms,  in  the  port  of  London.  The  prince 
of  Wales  conferred  on  him  the  clerkfhip  of  his  coun- 
cil, and  the  lord  chancellor  Parker,  made  him  his  fe- 
cretary  for  the  prefentations.  He  did  not  enjoy  this 
good  fortune  long,  for  he  died,  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1718,  in  the  45th  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  twice  married,  by  his  firft  wife  he 
had  a  fon,  and  by  his  fecond,  a  daughter.  He  was 
a  handfome  genteel  man,  and  his  mind  was  as  amiable 
as  his  perfon.  While  he  lived,  he  wac  greatly  belov- 
ed, and  when,  he  died,  had  the  honor  of  being  la- 
mented by  Mr.  Pope,  in  an  epitaph  which  is  printed  in 
Pope's  works?  although  it  was  not  affixed  to  Mr.  Rowe's 
monument,  in  Wellminfter  Abbey,  where  he  was  in- 
terred, in  the  poet's  corner,  oppofite  to  Chaucer. 
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ROWE,  (ELIZABETH)   an   Englifh   lady,  eminent 
for  her  excellent  writings  both  in  profe  and  verle,  was 
born  at  Ilchefter,   in  Somerfetfhire,  on  the  nth  Sept. 
1674.   Her  father  was  poffefled  of  a  comfortable  ei- 
tate  near  Frome,  in  that  county,  where  he  lived,  but 
being    imprifoned  at     Ilchefter    for    non-conformity, 
married  a  wife,  and  fettled  in  that  town.      Elizabeth 
received   the   firft   ferious   impreffions  of  religion,  as 
foon  as   (he  was  capable  of  diftinguifhing  gcod  from 
evil.     There  being  a  great  affinity  between  painting 
and  poetry,  this  lady,  who  had  a  vein  for  the  one,  na- 
turally had  a  tafte   for  the  other.      She   was  alfo  very 
fond  of  mufic,  chiefly  of  the  grave  and  folemn  kind, 
as  beft  fuited  to  the   grandeur  of  her  fentiments,  and 
the  fublimity   of  her  devotion.     But  poetry  was  her 
favorite   employment,    her    diftinguifhing  excellence. 
So  prevalent  was  her  genius  this  way,  that  her  proie  is 
all  poetical.      In  1696,  a  collection  of  her  poems  was 
publifhed  at  the  defire  of  two  of  her  friends.      Her  par- 
aphrafe  on  the  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  Job,  was  writ- 
ten at  the  requeft  of  BiThop   Ken.     She  had  no  other 
tutor  for  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  than  the' 
honorable  Mr.  Thynne,  who  willingly  took  the  taik 
upon  himfelf.     Her  mining  merit   and  her  charming 
perfon  and    converfation,    had  procured  her  a  great 
many  admirers.     Among  the  reft  it  is  faid  that  the  ce- 
lebrated M.  Prior,  paid  his  addreffes  to  her.     But  Mr» 
Thomas  Rowe,  a  gentleman  of  uncommon  parts  and 
learning,   and  alfo  a  tolerable  talent  at  poetry,  was,  by 
heaven  deligned  to  be  her  future  hufband.     This  gen- 
tleman \vas  of  an  honorable  family,  and  his  fuperior 
genius,  and  infatiable  thirft  after  knowledge,  were  quite 
vifible  in  his  earlieft  years.      He  had  formed  a  defign 
to  compile  the  lives  of  all  the  illuftrious  perfons  in  anti- 
quity, by  Plutarch  omitted,  which,  indeed,  he  part- 
ly executed.       Eight    lives  were  publifhed    fince  his 
deceafe,  and  were  tranilated  into  French,  by  the  Ab- 
be Bellenger,  In  1734.     He  fpoke  with  eafe  and  flu- 
ency; had  a  frank  and  benevolent  temper:  an  inex- 
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hauftible  fund  of  wit,  and  a  very  communicative  dif* 
pofition.  Such  was  the  man,  \vho,  charmed  with  the 
perfon,  character,  and  writings  of  our  heroine,  mar- 
ried her  in  1710,  and  made  it  his  Rudy  to  repay  the 
felicity  with  which  fhe  crowned  his  life.  By  a  too  clofc 
application  to  ftudy,  more  than  his  weak  frame  could 
bear,  it  threw  him  into  a  confumption,  which  put  a 
period  to  his  valuable  life,  in  May  of  1715,  when  he 
had  but  juft  entered  the  twenty-ninth  year  of  his  age, 
Mrs.  Rowc  wrote  a  beautiful  elegy  on  his  death,  and 
continued,  to  the  Jaii  moments  of  her  life,  to  exprel* 
the  higheft  veneration  and  afFeclion  for  his  memory, 
As  foon  after  his  deceafe  as  her  affairs  would  permit, 
fhe  indulged  her  inclination  for  folitude,  by  retiring  to 
Frome  in  Somerfetfhire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  place,  the  greateft  part  of  her  eftate  lay.  In 
this  recefs  it  was,  that  fhe  compofed  the  moft  celebrat- 
ed qf  her  works,  u  Friendfhip  in  Death,"  and  the 
fct  Letters  Moral  and  Entertaining."  In  1736,  fhe 
publifhed  the  hiitory  of  }ofeph;  a  poem  which  (lie 
had  written  in  the  early  part  of  her  life.  She  did  not 
l^ve  long  after  this  publication;  for  (lie died  of  an  apo- 
plexy, on  th  2Cth  of  Feb.  1736-7.  In  her  cabinet 
•were  found,  letters  to  feverai  of  her  friends,  which 

*  * 

fhe  left  ftricl  orders  to  have  delivered,  immediately  af- 
ter her  death.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Ifaac  Watts,  agreeably 
to  her  requeft,  revifed  and  publifhed  her  devotions,  in 
1737,  under  the  title  of  "  Devout  Exercifes  of  the 
Heart,  in  Meditation  and  Soliloquy,  Praife  and  Pray- 
er," and  in  1739,  her  "  Mifcellaneous  Works,"  in 
profe  and  verle,  were  publifhed  in  two  oclavo  vols, 
with  an  account  of  her  life  and  writings  prefixed. 

As  to  her  per  ion,  fhe  was  not  a  regular  beauty*, 
yet  fhe  was  in  the  pofTeflion  of  a  large  mare  of  the 
charms  of  her  fex.  She  was  of  a  moderate  ftature, 
her  hair  of  a  line  color,  her  eves  of  a  darkifh  grey, 

* 

inclining  to  blue,  and  full  of  lire.  Her  complexion 
was  very  fair,  and  a  natural  blufh  glowed  in  her  cheeks, 
She  fpoke  gracefully :  her  voice  was  exceedingly  fweet 
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and  harmonious;  and  fhe  had  a  foftnefs  in  her  afpecl. 
\vhich  infpired  rove,  yet  not  without  fome  mixture  of 
that  awe  and  veneration  which  diilineuifhed  fenfe  and 

{_•• 

virtue,  apparent  in  the  countenance,  are  wont  to  cre- 
ate. 


RUDDIMAN,  (THOMAS)  one  of  the  mofl  emi- 
nent grammarians  which  Scotland  ever  produced,  was 
born  in  October  1674,  at  Raggel,  in  the  parifh  of 
Boyndie,  and  county  of  Banff.  His  father,  James 
Ruddiman,  followed  the  fnnple  occupation  of  farm- 
ing, and  was  ilrongly  attached  to  the  houfe  of  Stuart. 

Young  Mr.  Ruddiman  was  inftru&ed  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Latin  grammar,  at  the  parifh  fchool  of 
Boyndie,  where  his  application  was  fo  vigorous,  and 
his  progrefs  fo  rapid,  that  he  quickly  furpaffed  all  his 
clafs-mates.  His  tutor,  George  Morifon,  who  was 
a  fkilful  and  attentive  teacher,  being  unwilling  to 
check  his  ardour  for  learning,  permitted  him  to  fol 
low  the  impulfe  of  his  genius,  and  to  advance  with- 
out waiting  the  comparatively  flow  progrefs  of  the 
other  boys. 

The  pleafure  which  the  youthful  mind  receives  from 
vivid  defcription,  though  wild  and  romantic,  ap- 
proaches to  extacy,  and  often  makes  an  impreffion 
which  remains  indelible.  While  at  fchool,  the  firft 
book  that  charmed  the  opening  mind  of  Ruddiman, 
was  Ovid's  Metamorphofes;  nor  did  he  ceafe  to  reliih 
the  beauties  of  this  author,  when  his  judgment  was 
mature,  for,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  Ovid 
was  his  favorite  poet. 

At  the  age  of  fixteen,  he  became  anxious  to  pur- 
fue  his  ftndies  at  the  univerfity;  but  his  father  think- 
ing him  too  young,  oppofed  his  inclination.  Hear-* 
ing  of  the  competition  trial,  which  was  annually  held 
at  king's  college,  Aberdeen,  for  a  certain  number  of 
burfaries,  on  the  foundation  of  that  univerfity,  Rud- 
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diman's  ambition  was  kindled.  Without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  father,  and  with  only  a  fingle  guinea  in 
his  pocket,  which  his  fitter  had  privately  given  him, 
he  fet  out  for  that  place.  On  the  road  he  was  met  by 
a  company  of  gypfies,  who  robbed  him  of  his  coat, 
his  fhoes,  his  (lockings,  and  his  guinea.  This  misfor- 
tune did  not  in  the  leaft  damp  his  enterprifing  fpirit. 
He  continued  his  journey  to  Aberdeen,  prefented 
him felf  before  the  profeflbrs  as  a  candidate,  and  though 
he  had  neither  clothes  to  give  him  a  decent  appear- 
ance, nor  friends  to  recommend  him,  he  gained  the 
firft  prize. 

After  attending  the  univerfity  for  four  years,  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  Mafler  of  Arts,  an  honor,  of 
which  he  was  always  proud.  The  thefis  fays,  the  dif- 
putation  on  this  occaiion,  laded  "  from  morning  till 
night."  Though  Ruddiman  was  only  twenty  years 
of  age  when  he  left  the  univerfity,  it  appears,  from 
a  book  entitled  t;  Rhetoricorum  Libri  Wes,"  compof- 
ed  before  this  period,  but  never  publifned,  that  he 
had  then  read  the  Roman  claffics  with  uncommon  at- 
tention and  advantage. 

He  was  foon  after  engaged  as  a  tutor  to  the  fon  of 
Robert  Young,  Efq.  of  Auldbar,  the  great  grand 
fon  of  Sir  Peter  Young,  who,  under  the  direction  of 
Buchanan,  had  been  preceptor  of  James  VI.  His 
income  here,  muft  have  been  very  fmall,  or  his  fitua- 
tion  unpleafant;  for  within  a  year,  he  accepted  the 
office  of  fchoolmafter  in  the  parifh  of  Lacrencekirk. 
The  profeffion  of  a  fchoolmafter  in  a  country  parifh 
at  that  period,  could  difplay  no  field  for  ambition, 
nor  profpecl  for  great  emolument;  for,  by  an  aft  of 
parliament,  pa  (fed  in  1633,  the  falary  appropriate^!  to 
this  office,  could  not  be  increafed  above  two  hundred 
Scots  merks,  which  is  about  fifty  dollars  per  ann.  In 
difcharging  the  duties  of  this  humble  but  important 
flation,  it  is  probable  that  he  ufed  Simpfon's  Rudi- 
menta  Grammatica,  which  was  then  generally  taught 
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in  the  northern  fchools,  and  by  which,  he  himfelf 
had  been  taught  the  principles  of  Latin  grammar. 

When  Ruddiman  had  fpent  three  years  and  an 
half  in  this  employment,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Pitcairne, 
happening  to  pafs  through  Laurencekirk,  was  detain- 
ed in  that  village  bv  a  violent  ilorm.  Pitcairne  want- 

(J  4 

ing  amufement,  enquired  of  the  hoftefs,  if  (he  could 
procure  him  any  agreeable  companion  to  bear  him 
company  at  dinner.  She  replied,  that  the  fchoo  1m af- 
ter, though  young,  was  faid  to  be  very  learned,  and 
though  modeft,  ihe  was  fure  could  talk.  Pitcairne 
was  delighted  with  the  converfation  and  learning  of 
his  new  companion,  invited  him  to  Edinburgh,  and 
promifed  him  his  patronage. 

When  Ruddiman  arrived  in  Edinburgh,  the  advo- 
cates library,  which  had  been  founded  eighteen  years 
before,  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  attracted  his  at- 
tention and  curiofity,  and  he  was  foon  after  appoint 
ed  affift ant-keeper,  under  Mr.  Spottifwoode,  the  prin- 
cipal librarian.  His  falary  for  executing  this  labori- 
ous office,  was  about  thirty-fix  dollars.  He  had  be- 
fides,  a  final!  honorary  prefect  from  thofe  who  were 
admitted  advocates,  for  correcting  their  theiis;  he 
alfo  received  a  fmall  compenfation  for  copying  manu 
fcripts  for  the  ufe  of  the  library.  And  the  faculty, 

before  he  had  held  the  office  two  years,  were  ib  high- 
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ly  pleafed  with   him,  that  they  made  him  a   prefent  of 

eighteen  dollars. 

During  the  fitting  of  the  court  of  feffions,  he  attend- 
ed  the  library  from  ten  till  three.  But  this  confine- 
ment did  not  prevent  him  from  engaging  in  other  la- 
borious duties.  A  part  of  his  time  was  occupied  in 
teaching  young  gentlemen  the  Latin  language.  Some 
he  attended  at  their  lodgings,  fome  waited  upon  him, 
and  fome  refided  at  his  own  houfe.  An  exa6t  lift  of 
the  names  of  thofe  who  attended  him,  expreiiing  the 
date  of  their  entry,  and  the  fums  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive from  each,  has  been  found  in  his  packet-book5 
a  curious  relic,  which  is  ftill  preferved. 
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When  Ruddiman's  merit  as  a  fcholar  became  bet- 
ter known,  his  affiftance  was  anxioufly  iolicited,  by 
thofe  who  were  engaged  in  literary  publications.  Free- 
bairne,  a  refpeclabie  bookfeller  of  that  period,  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  correct  and  prepare  for  the  prefs. 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald's  "  Introduclio  ad  Hiftoriam  re- 
rum  a  Romanis  Geftarum  in  ea  Berealis  Britanniae 
parte  quae  ultra  murum  Piclicum  eft.'*  He  received 
for  this  labor,  thirteen  dollars  thirty-two  cents.  At 
the  requeft  of  Mr.  Spottifwoode,  librarian,  he  con- 
tributed  his  aid  to  the  publication  of  Sir  Robert  Spot- 
tifwoode's  PraQiques  of  the  laws  of  Scotland,  for 
which  he  was  to  receive  the  fum  of  twentv-two  dollars 
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twenty  cents. 

In  1707,  he  commenced  auctioneer,  an  employ- 
ment not  very  fuitable  to  the  dignified  character  of  a 
man  of  letters;  but  to  this  occupation,  he  was,  pro- 
bably impelled  by  neceffity;  for,  upon  ballancing  his 
accounts  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year,  the  whole 
furplus  was  but  one  hundred  and  feventy-five  dollars, 
feventy-five  cents.  Ruddiman  had  a  family,  and 
ieems  to  have  been  a  ftranger  to  that  fooliib  pride, 
which  has  feduced  fome  literary  men  into  the  opinion, 
that  it  is  more  honorable  to  fiarve,  than  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  an  occupation  which  men  of  rank  and  opu- 
lence are  accuftomed  to  defpife.  The  fame  year  he 
publifhed  an  edition  of  "  Volufeni  de  Aneini  Tran- 
quillitate  Diologus,"  to  which  he  prefixed  the  life  of 
Volufenus :  Volufenus  or  Wilfon,  was  a  learned  Scotch- 
pian,  and  had  the  honor  to  be  patronized  by  Cardi- 
nal Woolfey.  In  1709,  he  publifhed  u  Johnftoni 
Cantici  Solomonis  Paraphrafis  Poetica,"  and  "  John- 
ftoni Cantica,"  with  notes,  which  he  dedicated,  in 
verfe,  to  his  friend  and  patron,  Dr.  Pitcairne.  This 
edition  brought  him  but  very  little  profits,  for  he  fold 
them  at  one  milling  each,  and  printed  but  two  hun- 
dred. 

The  philological  talents    of  Ruddiman,  were  next 
to  a  more  important  object,  in  which  they 
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became  more  confpicuous  and  ufeful.  Ereebairne 
the  bookfeller,  propofed  to  publiOi  a  new  edition  of 
the  Scottilh  tranflation  of  Virgil's  y£neid,  by  Gawin 
Douglafs,  bifliop  of  Dunkeld.  Of  the  contribu- 
tions which  fome  eminent  characters  of  the  age  pre- 
fented,  the  moil  valuable  were  fupplied  by  Ruddiman. 
Freebairne  acknowledged  in  general  terms,  this  obli- 
gation, but  has  not  done  him  the  juftice  to  inform  the 
reader,  what  thefe  valuable  contributions  were,  and 
Ruddiman's  modelty  reftrained  him,  from  publicly 
aflerting  his  claim.  From  the  pocket-book  which  has 
been  already  mentioned,  it  appears  that  Ruddiman 
corrected  the  work,  and  wrote  the  glolfary  ;  and  there 
is  ftrong  reafon  to  believe  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  forty-two  general  rules  for  affifting  the  reader  to 
underftand  the  language  of  Douglafs.  To  thofe  who 
wiih  to  be  acquainted  with  the  ancient  language  of  this 
ifla-jd,  the  gloffary  will  be  a  treafure,  as  it  forms  a 
compendious  dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  For 
this  elaborate  work,  Ruddiman  was  allowed  thirty- 
feven  dollars. 

The  reputation  of  Ruddiman  had  now  extended  to 
a  diftance.  He  was  invited  by  the  magiftrates  of  Dun- 
dee, to  be  recior  of  the  grammar  fchool  of  that  town, 

but  the  facultv  of  advocates,  anxious  to   retain  him, 
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augmented  his  falary  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-four 
dollars,  and  he  declined  the  offer. 

In  1711,  he  affifted  bimop  Sage  in  publifhing 
Drummond  of  Hawthornden's  works  ;  and  perform- 
ed the  fame  favor  to  Dr.  Abercrombie,  wbo  was  then 
preparing  for  the  prefs,  his  work  entitled  the  4;  Mar- 
tial Atchievments." 

In  1713,  he  was  deprived  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Pit- 
cairne.  On  this  occafion,  he  teftified  all  the  refpecl 
which  friendfhip  could  infpire,  to  the  memory  01 
this,  his  deceafed  patron,  and  furviving  family.  He 
compofed  Pitcairne's  epitaph,  and  conducted  the  fale 
of  his  library,  which  was  purchafed  by  Peter  the 
Great, 
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In  1715,  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  tongue  were 
published.  Eighteen  or  nineteen  Latin  grammars, 
compofed  by  Scotchmen,  had  appeared  before  this 
period;  yet,  fuch  is  the  intrinfic  value  of  this  little 
treat  ife,  that  it  foon  fuperceded  all  other  books  on 
the  fubjecl,  and  is  now  taught  in  all  the  grammar 
fchools  in  Scotland.  It  has  alfo  been  tranflated  into 
other  languages. 

He  was  next  called  upon  to  publifh  the  works  of 
Buchanan.  The  value  of  thefe,  he  enhanced  much, 
by  an  elaborate  preface,  his  "  Tubula  Regnum  Sco- 
tiae  Chronologica,"  and  ;<4  Propriorurn  Nominius  In- 
terpretatio."  The  interpretation  of  proper  nouns  was 
highly  requifite,  for  Buchanan  has  fo  difguifed  them 
in  the  Roman  drefs,  that  the  original  name  is  fcarce- 
Jy  difcernable;  and  the  preface  puts  the  reader  on  his 
guard  again  ft  the  chronological  errors  and  factious 
fpirit  of  the  hiftory.  Ruddiman  alfo  added  a  learned 
diflertation,  entitled,  "  De  Metris  Buchananacis  Li- 
bellus,"  and  fubjoined  annotations,  critical  and  po- 
litical, on  the  hiltory  of  Scotland.  As  he  efpoufed 
the  caufe  of  queen  Mary,  he  raifed  againit  himfelf  an 
hoft  of  enemie5,  and  gave  occafion  to  the  celebrated 
controverfy  which  has  been  carried  on  with  much 
keennefs  and  animofity,  and  with  little  intermiffion, 
even  to  the  prefent  time.  For  this  work  Ruddiman 
was  liberally  paid.  He  had  now  been  fo  long  accuf- 
tomed  to  fuperintend  the  prefs,  that  he  was  led  to 
form  the  plan  of  creeling  a  printing  office  of  his  own. 
Accordingly,  in  the  year  1715,  he  commenced  prin- 
ter, in  partnerihip  with  his  brother  Walter,  who  had 
been  regularly  bred  to  the  bufmefs.  Some  years  after, 
he  was  appointed  printer  to  the  univerfuy,  in  part- 
conjun&ion  with  one  Jame  David  (on,  a  reputable 
bookfeller. 

The  firft  literary  fociety  formed  in  Scotland,  was 
inftituted  in  the  year  1718.  It  probably  derived  its 
origin  from  the  faQious  and  turbulent  fpirit  of  the 
times.  The  learned,  anxious,  perhaps,  to  find  fome 
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refpite  from  the  political  difTentions  of  the  day,  en- 
deavored to  procure  it  an  elegant  amufement;  for  one 
of  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  new  affociation, 
was,  :hat  the  "  affairs  of  church  and  (late,  fhould 
not  be  introduced."  Ruddiman,  and  the  mailers  of 
the  high  ichool,  had  the  honor  to  found  this  fociety. 
They  were  afterwards  joined  by  lord  Kair.es,  who 
rendered  them  great  affiftance* 

In  1725,  the  fir  ft  part  of  his  "  Grammaticae  La- 
tinae  Inflitutiones,"  which  treated  of  etymology,  was 
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publiflied.  The  fecond  part,  which  explained  the 
nature  and  principles  of  fyntax,  appeared  in  1731. 
He  alfo  wrote  a  third  part  on  profody,  which  is  faid 
to  be  more  copious  and  correcl,  than  any  other  publi- 
cation on  the  fubjecl.  When  urged  to  give  it  to 
the  public,  he  faid  drily,  "  The  age  has  fo  little  tafte, 
the  fate  would  not  pay  theexpenfe."  Of  this  work,  he 
publiflied  an  abridgment,  to  which  he  fubjoined  an  ab- 
ftra£t  of  his  profody. 

Ruddiman  next  engaged  in  the  management  of  a 
newfpaper,  an  employment  for  which  his  genius  and 
induilry,  feemed  to  render  him  well  qualified.  But 
thofe,  who  fhould  expert  either  much  information  or 
amufement  from  this  publication,  would,  perhaps, 
be  greatly  difappointed.  The  newfpaper  which  he 
conducted,  was  called  the  Caledonian  Mercury,  and 
was  eftabliflied  in  1720,  by  William  Holland,  a  law- 
yer, Ruddiman  acted  only  in  the  capacity  of  printer 
for  five  years,  but  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Rolland, 
in  1729,  the  property  was  transferred  to  him,  or  to 
his  brother  Walter,  and  him  conjunclly.  This  paper 
continued  in  the  family  of  Ruddiman,  till  1772,  when 
it  was  fold  by  the  truftees  of  his  grand  children,  to 
Mr.  John  Robertfon. 

The  Caledonian  Mercury,  was  at  firft,  printed  but 
three  times  a  week,  in  a  very  fmall  fize,  but  after- 
wards was  very  much  enlarged,  Mr.  Ruddiman,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Mr.  Spottifwoode  librarian,  remained 
for  fome  time  in  his  former  ftation,  but  was  at  length 
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appointed  keeper  of  the  library,  though  without  any 
increate  of  falary,  and  a  fhort  time  after,  Mr.  Goodal 
the  defender  of  queen  Mary,  fucceeded  him  in  the 
office  of  fub-libranian. 

The  afiiduous  application  of  Ruddiman,  fupported 
by  fuch  learning,  was  entitled  to  wealth,  which  now 
indeed,  flowed  in  upon  him,  in  what  was,  at  that  pe- 
riod, deemed  great  abundance.  On  the  ift  of  Oc- 
tober 1735,  it  appeared,  from  an  exacl  ftatement  of 
his  affairs,  that  he  was  worth  at  leaft,  eight  thoufand 
fix  hundred  and  ninety-three  dollars.  In  1710,  he 
valued  his  effects  worth  no  more  than  one  hundred  and 
eleven  dolls. 

In  1737,  the  fchoolmafters  and  teachers  in  Edin- 
burgh, formed  themfelves  into  a  fociety,  in  order  to 
tflablifh  a  fund  for  the  fupport  of  their  wives  and 
children.  Of  this  fcheme,  Ruddiman  was  a  zealous 
promoter,  and  was  chofen  treafurer.  Perhaps  it  was 
this  affociation,  which  in  1742,  gave  the  idea  to  the 
Scotch  clergy,  of  forming  themfelves  into  a  fociety 
of  the  fame  nature. 

In  1739,  he  publiflied  "  Seclus  Diplomatum  et 
Nurr.if-matum,  Scotiae  Thefaurus."  This  work  was 
projected  and  begun  by  Anderfon,  but  was  finifhed 
by  Ruddiman.  The  preface,  which  is  an  excellent 
commentary  on  Anderfon's  performance,  was  writ- 
ten by  Ruddiman,  and  difplays  a  greater  extent  of 
knowledge,  than  almoft  any  of  his  other  produc- 
tions. 

As  Ruddiman  had  imbibed  from  his  father  thofe 
political  principles,  which  attached  him  to  the  family 
of  Stuart,  he  probably  did  not  remain  an  unconcern- 
ed  fpedator  of  the  civil  commotions,  which,  in  1745, 
agitated  Scotland.  He  did  not,  however,  take  any 
active  part  in  the  rebellion.  His  principles,  he  has 
been  heard  to  fay,  induced  him  to  be  a  quiet  fubjecl* 
and  a  good  citizen.  He  retired  to  the  country  dur- 
ing the  fummer  of  1745,  and  while  his  fellow-citi- 
zens were  fpilling  each  other's  blood5  he  was  more 
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happily  engaged  in  writing  Critical  Obfervations  on 
Burman's  Commentaries  on  Lucian's  Pharfalia.  The 
Caledonian  Mercury,  was,  in  the  mean  time,  mark- 
ed with  a  jealous  eye.  His  fon,  who  had  for  fome 
time  been  the  principal  manager  of  that  newfpaper, 
having  copied  a  paragraph  which  was  reckoned  fedi- 
tiotis,  from  an  Englifli  paper,  was  imprifoned.  The 
felicitation  of  his  father,  procured  his  releafe;  but  it 
was  too  late,  for  the  unhappy  young  man  had  con- 
tracted a  diflemper  in  the  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh, 
which  terminated  his  exiftence. 

During  the  lafl  feventeen  years  of  his  life,  Ruddi- 
man  was  almoft  inceffantly   engaged   in   controverfy. 
To  this,  he  was  in  fome  meafure   compelled,  by  the 
violent  attacks  which  fome  critics  of  the  times,  had, 
fucceffively  made  upon  his  works.     He  was  firft  call- 
ed upon    by  an  auditor  in   the    exchequer,  to  deter- 
mine the   comparative  merit  of  Buchanan  and  John- 
fton  as  poets.     He  gave  a  decided  preference  to  Bu- 
chanan, in  perfpicuity,  purity,  and  variety  of  ftyle; 
but,  like  a  candid   critic,  allowed  Johnfton  to  be  fu- 
perior  in  the  harmony  of  his  numbers.     His  next  an- 
tagonift  was  Logan,  one  of  the  minifters  of  Edinburgh, 
a  weak  illiterate  man,  but  an  obftinate  polemic.     The 
fubjeft   of  conteft  was,  whether  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land was  ftri&ly  hereditary,  and  whether  the  birth  of 
Robert  III.  was  legitimate  ?  Ruddiman  maintained  the 
affirmative  in  both  points,  and  certainly  far  furpaffed 
his  antagonift,  in  the  powers  of  reafoning.     He  prov- 
ed the  legitimacy  of  Robert,  by  the  public  records  of 
the  kingdom,  with  a  force  of  argument,  which  will  ad- 
mit of  no  reply;  but,  in  difcufTmg  the  firft  queftion, 
by  which  he  was  led  to  confider  the  conteft  between 
Bruce  and  Baliol,  he  was  not  fo  fuccefsful,  for  there 
are  many  inftances  in  the  hiftory  of  Scotland,  in  which 
the  brother  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  in  preference  to 
the  fon.     He  fhowed,  however,  that  the  Scottifh,  was 
at  no  period,  properly  elective;  and  that,  according 
to  the  old  licentious  conftitution  of  the  kingdom,  the 
VOL.  IV.  No.  26.  Q 
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right  of  Bruce,  who  was  the  nearefl  in  blood,  to  the 
royal  family,  was  preferable  to  the  claim  of  Baliol, 
though  defcended  from  the  eldeft  daughter. 

But  the  labor  of  Ruddiman  did  not  end,  when  the 
pen  dropped  from  the  feeble  hand  of  Logan.  He  was 
foon  called  upon  to  repel  the  attacks  of  Love,  fchool- 
mafter  of  Dalkeith,  who  maintained,  in  oppoiition  to 
him,  that  Buchanan  had  neither  repented  of  his  treat- 
ment of  queen  Mary,  nor  had  been  guilty .  of  the 
leaft  ingratitude  to  that  princefs.  That  Buchanan 
ever  repented,  there  is  reafon  to  doubt.  Whether  he 
was  guilty  of  ingratitude,  let  the  unbiaffed  determine, 
\vhen  they  are  affured,  by  authentic  records,  that 
Mary  conferred  a  confiderable  penfion  on  him  for 
life. 

When  Ruddiman  had  arrived  at  his  eightieth  year, 
and  was  almoft  blind,  he  was  affailed  by  James  Man, 
mafter  of  an  hofpital  at  Aberdeen,  with  a  degree  of 
rancour  and  virulence,  united  with  fome  learning  and 
ability,  which  muft  have  touched  him  in  a  fenfible 
manner,  and  alarmed  his  fears  for  his  reputation  after 
his  deceafe.  He  was  called  a  finifhed  pedant,  a  furi- 
ous calumniator,  and  a  corrupter  of  Buchanan's  works. 
The  venerable  old  man  again  put  on  his  armour,  en- 
tered the  lifts,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Man, 
\vith  all  his  acutenefs,  could  only  point  out  twenty  er» 
rors  in  two  folio  volumes.  Some  of  thefe  were  typo- 
graphical, fome  triflng,  and  fome  doubtful.  Ruddi- 
man, with  much  pleafantry,  drew  up  againft  Man, 
an  account  of  four  hundred  and  fixty-nine  errors,  con- 
fifting  of  fourteen  articles,  of  which  two  or  three, 
may  be  produced  as  a  fpecimen.  i.  Falfehoods  and 
prevarications,  twenty.  2.  Abfurdities,  fixty-nine. 
3.  Paffages  from  claffical  authors,  which  were  mifun- 
derftood  by  Man,  ten.  The  triumph  which  he  gain- 
ed over  this  virulent  adverfary,  he  did  not  long  enjoy ; 
for  he  died  at  Edinburgh  on  the  iyth  of  June,  1757,  in 
the  eighty -third  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in 
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the  Grey  Friars  church  yard,  without  any  monument 
to  diftinguifh  his  grave. 

He  was  three  times  married,  but  left  behind  him 
only  one  daughter,  named  Alifon,  who  was  married 
in  1747,  to  James  Stuart,  Efq.  After  her  father's 
death,  me  was  put  in  the  poffefiion  of  his  fortune, 
which  amounted  to  133,200  dollars. 

He  was  of  the  middle  fize,  of  a  thin  and  ftraight 
make,  his  eyes  were  remarkably  piercing.  Of  his 
talents  and  learning,  his  works  afford  the  mod  fatis- 
faclory  proofs.  His  memory  was  tenacious  and  ex- 
a6l.  He  could  repeat  long  paffages  from  his  favorite 
Ovid.  He  was  fo  great  a  matter  of  the  Latin  Lan- 
guage, that  he  has,  perhaps,  been  equalled  by  none, 
fince  the  days  of  Buchananc 

Ruddiman  has  left  a  character  unftained  by  vice, 
and  diftinguifhed  by  many  virtues.  His  poetry  was 
exemplary.  He  fpent  his  Sundays  in  religious  em- 
ployment; and  we  are  informed,  had  prayers  read  to 
him  every  morning  and  evening,  by  his  amanuenfis, 
when  the  infirmities  of  age,  required  fuch  an  afllilant, 
He  was  frugal  of  his  time,  neither  indolent  nor  fond 
of  amufement;  and  fo  remarkably  temperate,  that  it 
is  faid,  he  was  never  intoxicated.  Though  often  forc- 
ed into  controverfy,  and  treated  with  infolence,  he 

never  defcended  to  fcurrilkv  and  abufe,  nor  cherifhed 

j 

refentment  againft  his  enemies.  His  candour  was 
much  admired  in  one  inftance,  in  the  favorable  cha- 
racter which  he  publimed  in  the  Caledonian  Mercury, 
of  his  antagonift,  Love,  after  his  deceafe,  who  was 
probably,  the  greateft  enemy  our  hero  ever  had.  Up- 
on the  whole,  it  mud  be  allowed,  that  Ruddiman  has 
been  of  great  ferviceto  claffical  literature,  and  an  ho- 
nor to  his  country. 


RUYSCH,  (FREDERICK)  Confidered  as  the  great- 
eft  anatomift  that  Holland  ever  produced,  was  fon  of 
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the  Commiflary  of  the   States-General ;  was  born  at 
the  Hague,  in  the  fall  of  1638. 

The  firft  rudiments  of  his  education  he  received 
at  home,  and  from  thence  went  to  Leyden,  where  he 
applied  himfelf  clofely  to  the  ftudy  of  anatomy 
and  botany.  From  Leyden  he  went  to  Francker, 
where  he  finimed  his  ftudies,  and  took  the  degree  of 
Doftor  in  phyfic.  In  1661,  he  returned  to  the  Hague, 
took  to  himfelf  a  wife  and  fettled.  Here  he  paid  fo 
great  attention  to  the  practice  of  his  profeffion,  that  he 
neglected  every  other  purfuit,  unlefs  it  was  connected 
with,  or  in  fome  meafure  related  to  it.  In  1665,  he 
publifhed  a  piece  entitled,  "  De  Vafis  Lymphaticis 
et  Lafteis,"  which  did  him  much  honor,  and  in  con- 
fequence  of  it,  was,  the  next  year,  invited  to  Am- 
fterdam,  to  take  the  profefforfhip  of  anatomy;  which 
invitation  he  gladly  accepted,  and  conftantly  employ- 
ed himfelf  in  diffettions;  and  had  an  excellent  chance 
of  examining  every  part  of  the  human  body,  with  the 
moft  fcrupulous  exattnefs.  He  found  out  new  means 
to  facilitate  anatomical  enquiries;  and  discovered  a 
particular  fecret  to  prepare  dead  bodies,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  them  for  many  years  from  putrefaction.  His 
collection  in  this  way,  was  truly  marvellous.  In 
1717,  he  was  honored  with  a  vifit  from  the  Czar  Pe- 
ter of  Ruflia,  who  was  fo  ftruck  with  his  collection, 
that  he  gave  him  11,575  dollars  for  the  copy,  and  fent 
it  to  St.  Peterfberg. 

In  1685,  he  was  made  profefibr  of  phyfic,  which 
poft  he  filled  with  honor,  till  1728,  when  he  unhappi- 
Jy  broke  his  thigh  by  a  fall  in  his  chamber.  The  year 
before,  he  loft  his  fon,  Henry  Ruyfch,  an  eminent 
phyfician,  who  was  likewife  (killed  in  botany  and  ana- 
tomy, and  was  fuppofed  to  have  aided  his  father  very 
much  in  his  publications,  experiments  and  inventions. 
This  fon  died  when  his  father  flood  moft  in  need  of 
him,  who  now  had  no  body  near  him  but  his  young- 
eft  daughter,  who  was  ftill  unmarried.  This  lady  was 
well  acquainted  with  anatomy,  having  been  initiated 
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by  her  father,  in  all  the  myfteries  of  the  art,  and  there- 
fore was  capable  of  affifting  him  much  in  completing 
a  fecond  collection  of  rarities  in  anatomy  and  natural 
hiftory,  which  he  had  fet  himfelf  to  work  at,  as  foon 
as  he  had  difpofed  of  the  ririt. 

His  anatomical  works  were  publifhed  in  four  vols. 
quarto.  This  great  man  died  the  22d  of  Feb.  1731, 
aged  93  years.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  he  had 
fpent  in  ftudying  anatomy,  had  publifhed  many  very 
ufeful  books,  and  doubtlefs,  made  many  important 
difcoveries  in  it,  yet  not  fo  many  as  by  fome  was  ima- 
gined. He  was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  at 
London,  and  of  the  academy  oi  iciences  at  Paris,  in 
which  lail  place  he  fucceeded  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  in  the 
year  1727. 


SAAVEDRA,  (MICHAEL  DE  CERVANTES)  one  of 
the  mod  celebrated  of  the  Spanifli  writers,  was  born 
in  1549.  Though  the  brighteit  ornament  of  his  own 
country,  and  though  he  would  have  done  honor  to 
any  country  in  any  age,  yet  fo  little  was  he  noticed, 
fo  little  did  his  inimitable  works  excite  the  curioiity  of 
his  countrymen,  during  his  life,  that  the  place  of  his 
birth  remains  to  this  day,  a  fubjecl  of  difpute.  Seve- 
ral cities  of  Spain  have  claimed  the  honor  of  giving 
birth  to  the  author  of  "  Don  Quixote;"  as  thofe  of 
Greece  did,  of  being  the  birth-place  of  Homer.  Such 
is  the  niggardlinefs,  or  the  jealoufy  of  mankind  :  him 
whom  they  perfecuted  while  living;  whom  they  fufFer- 
ed  to  end  his  days  in  obfcurity,  poverty,  and  extreme 
wretchednefs;  when  he  was  no  longer  within  the  reach 
of  their  affiftance,  or  capable  of  receiving  pleafure  from 
their  regard,  or  benefit  from  their  notice,  they  are  am- 
bitious of  honoring;  and  proclaim  the  ingratitude  of 
their  country,  by  contending  for  the  distinction  of  be- 
ing his  fellow-citizens. 

The  arguments  advanced  in  fupport  of  thefe  differ- 
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cut  p  retentions,  are  all  derived  from  words  of  Saave- 
dra  himfelf,  which  have  either  cafually  efcaped  him, 
or  which  are  wholly  equivocal  and  inconclufive.  One 
author  afferts  that  he  was  born  at  Efquivias,  becaufe 
in  his  preface  to  "  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda,"  he  has 
beftowed  the  epithet  of  Renowned  upon  that  place. 
Others,  upon  the  authority  of  an  obfcure  tradition, 
declare  that  Lucena  was  the  place  of  his  birth.  A 
third  fet,  among  whom  is  Don  Nicholas  Antonio,  are 
of  opinion  that  he  was  born  a  native  of  Seville,  be- 
caufe Cervantes  mentions  his  having  feen  plays,  in  his 
youth,  afted  by  Lope  Rueda,  who  was  a  Sevillian, 
and  becaufe  there  are  families  in  that  city,  by  the  names 
of  Cervantes  and  Saavedra. 

It  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion  of  writers  at 
prefent,  that  he  was  born  at  Madrid;  becaufe,  in  his 
66  Voyage  to  ParnafTus,"  he  fays,  fpeaking  of  his  de- 
parture from  that  city,  "  Out  of  my  country  and  my- 
ielf  I  go!"  which  is  too  general  an  exprefBon  to  fur- 
nifh  any  certainty  refpefting  his  birth-place. 

After  alithofe  conjectures,  for  none  of  thefe  argu- 
ments afford  any  proof,  it  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
fmali  importance  to  fettle  the  place  of  his  nativity,  for 
the  world  will  do  him  juftice  wherever  his  works  are 
read.  His  merit  is  not  confined  to  time  or  place. 
The  keen  fatire,  the  chafte  humor,  the  fire  and  ver- 
fatility  of  genius,  which  are  confpicuous  throughout 
his  writings,  will  procure  him  a  welcome  reception 
wherever  there  are  men  who  can  laugh  at  wit,  or  feel 
the  force  of  merited  ridicule. 

Of  his  education  we  know  as  little  as  of  his  birth.  It 
is  from  his  own  writings  alone,  that  we  are  able  to  de- 
termine his  character.  Humor  and  invention  were  the 
prominent  characteristics  of  his  mind;  belides  thefe, 
his  ftock  of  acquired  knowledge  was  very  extenfive. 
he  appears  to  have  been  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Latin  dallies;  well  read  in  civil  hiftory  and  geography; 
verfed  in  the  philofophy,  rhetoric,  and  divinity  of  the 
fchools ;  converfant  with  the  Spanifh  and  the  beft 
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Italian  authors  ;  a  believer  in  aftrology,  and  a  perfect 
matter  of  his  own  Caftilian  language. 

From  the  delicacy  and  volatility  of  his  genius,  he 
appears,  however,  not  to  have  relifhed  the  fevcrer  (hi- 
dies,  but  to  have  direcied  his  attention  to  the  produc- 
tions of  ta(te,  to  polite  literature,  to  the  romantic  and 
the  extravagant,  which,  while  they  amufed  his  fancy, 
enlarged,  multiplied,  and  refined  his  ideas;  taught 
him  to  fet  proper  bounds  to  the  excurfions  of  his  ima- 
gination. 

Refpefting  the  manner  in  which  he  exercifed  thefe 
talents  in  his  youth,  and  in  which  the  nrft  years  of  his 
manhood  were  employed,  very  little  is  known.  Don 
Nicholas  Antonio  fays,  he  v/as  fecretary  to  the  duke 
of  Alva.  But  with  the  time  when  he  entered  or  left  the 
duke's  fervice,  we  are  not  made  acquainted; nor  is  it 
certain  that  he  entered  it  at  all.  Others  are  of  opinion 
that  he  ferved,  for  fome  time,  as  a  volunteer  in  Flan- 
ders, where  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  enfign,  in 
the  company  commanded  by  Don  Diego  cle  Urbina. 
This  opinion  is  grounded  on  the  fuppofition,  that  the 
hiitory  of  the  captive,  related  in  the  fir  ft  part  of  the 
hiftory  of  Don  Quixote,  is  a  detail  of  his  own  ad- 
ventures. But  this  fuppofition  muft  be  inadmiflible, 
when  we  confiderthat  Cervantes  always  mentions  him- 
felr  by  the  humble  appellation  of  foldier ;  which  he 
would  not,  probably,  have  affurned,  if  he  had  ever 
appeared  in  a  fuperior  ftation.  All  that  can  be  cer- 
tainly known,  is,  what  he  himfelf  has  told  us,  that  he 
•was  chamberlain  to  cardinal  Aquaviva  in  Rome,  and 
there,  followed  the  profefiion  of  a  foldier,  for  fome 
years,  in  the  army  commanded  by  Marco  Antonio 
Colonna.  Under  this  great  captain,  Cervantes  em- 
barked in  the  Chriftian  fleet,  commanded  by  Don 
John  of  Auftria,  who  obtained  a  complete  victory 
over  the  Turks,  at  the  famous  battle  of  Lepanto,  in 
which  our  author  loft  his  left  arm,  by  the  mot  of  an 
arquebus.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Smollet,  author 
of  Cervantes'  life  prefixed  to  Don  Quixote,  but  it 
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•was  after  he  had  differed  this  mutilation,  which  muft 
have  difqualified  him  for  exercifing  the  profeffion  of 
a  foldier,  that  he  entered  into  the  fervice  of  the  Car- 
dinal Aquaviva,  where,  in  all  probability,  he  would 
have  leifure  and  opportunity  to  profecute  his  favo- 
rite ftudies,  to  cultivate  the  mufes,  and  to  compofe 
the  matterly  fpecimens  of  genius,  which  have  fince 
extended  his  fame  through  the  world. 

This  was  probably  the  moft  fortunate  period  of 
Saavedra's  life.  He  feems,  indeed,  to  have  enjoy- 
ed fome  years  of  high  profperity,  and  to  have  collec- 
ted a  considerable  fortune;  for  we  find  him  afterwards 
releiving  the  wants  of  his  fellow  captives  in  Barbary, 
with  a  liberality  which  indicated  affluence. 

About  this  time,  he  enlifted  among  the  dramatic 
corps,  and  publimed  a  number  of  pieces  which  were 
received  with  great  applaufe.  He  may,  in  fad,  be 
confidered  as  the  father  of  the  Spanifh  theatre,  which, 
at  that  time,  was  in  a  very  rude  ftate.  Rope  de  Re- 
ceda,  a  native  of  Seville,  and  originally  a  gold-bea- 
ter, wasthefirft,  of  whom  we  have  any  account,  who 
was  both  an  aftor  and  an  author.  He  found  the 
Spanifh  drama  in  its  infancy  ;  the  whole  furniture  and 
drefs  of  the  theatre,  confiding  of  four  fheepfkin  jack- 
ets with  the  wool  on,  trimmed  with  gold  leather,  four 
beards  and  periwigs,  and  an  equal  number  of  paftoral 
crooks.  The  ftage  was  compofed  of  a  few  boards, 
raifed  about  three  feet  from  the  ground,  upon  four 
benches,  or  forms.  There  was  no  other  fcenery  than 
a  blancket,  or  horfe-cloth,  ftretched  acrofs  the  ftage, 
behind  which,  the  muficians  lung  old  ballads,  unac- 
companied by  any  fort  of  inftrument.  The  piece 
was  nothing  more  than  a  dialogue,  or  an  eclogue,  be- 
tween two  or  three  fwains,  and  a  fhepherdefs,  feafon- 
ed  with  comic  interludes,  or  rather  low  buffoonery, 
exhibited  in  the  characters  of  a  blackamore,  a  bravo, 

a  fool  and  a  Bifcavar. 

j 

Rueda  wrote  feveral  pieces  which  he  afted  himfelf 
with  great  applaufe;  and,  indeed,  confidering  the  rude 
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ftate  of  (he  drama,  they  were  pofTeffcd  of  eonfiderable 
merit.  The  chief  point  of  view,  however,  in  which 
he  deferves  the  gatitude  of  his  countrymen,  was,  hi.> 
laying  the  foundation  for  greater  improvements. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  Naharro,  a  Toledan,  who 
introduced  new  decorations,  brought  forward  the  mu- 
lic  Iron  behind  the  blanket,  deprived  the  actors  of  their 
counterfeit  beards,  without  which  no  part  had  been 
hitherto  performed,  invented  machines,  clouds,  thun- 
der and  ligluning,  and  introduced  challenges  and 
combats  with  furprifmg  fuccef^.  Still  much  re- 
mained to  be  done.  The  drama  was  unpolifhed  and 
irregular;  and  the  fable,  though  divided  into  "five  atis, 
was  almoft  entirely  deftitute  of  manners,  propriety, 
and  invention.  The  theatre  was  little  more  than  an 
exhibition  of  (new-fights,  undignified  by  morals,  un- 
feafoned  by  wit,  and  unrefined  by  fentirnent. 

From  this  ftate  of  ignorance  and  barbarity,  Cervan- 
tes raifed  the  Spanifh  theatre  to  dignity  and  efteem ; 
by  enriching  his  dramatic  productions  with  moral  fen- 
timents,  regularity  of  plan,  and  propriety  of  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  with  the  graces  of  poetry,  and  the  beau- 
ties of  imagination.  He  publifbed  thirty  pieces  which 
were  reprefented  at  Madrid,  with  every  poffible  mark 
of  approbation. 

In  the  year  1574,  he  was  taken  by  a  Barbary  Cor- 
fair,  though  on  what  occafion  we  know  not,  and  car- 
ried to  Algiers,  where  he  was  fold  to  a  Moor,  and  re- 
mained a  (lave  for  five  years  and  an  half,  during  which 
time  he  exhibited  proofs  of  the  mod  enterprifing  ge- 
nius, and  heroic  generofity.  He,  with  fourteen  of 
his  countrymen  who  were  retained  in  the  fame  (late 

^ 

of  (lavery  as  himfelf,  concerted  a  plan  for  e leaping. 
One  of  their  number  was  difpatched  to  the  ifland  of 
Majorca  to  folicit  affiftance  from  the  governor,  who, 
accordingly,  fitted  out  a  brigaritiue  which  had  orders 
to  touch  upon  a  certain  part  of  the  Barbary  coair,  to 
which  Cervantes,  and  the  reft  of  his  companions 
\vereto  repair.  Juft  as  the  veflel  was  anchored  at  the 
VOL.  IV.  No.  26.  R 
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appointed  place,  fhe  was  difcovered  by  fome  Moors 
who  happened  to  pafs,  and  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Majorca,  without  bringing  off  the  unhappy  captives. 
Cervantes  and  his  companions,  mean  while,  lay  con- 
cealed in  a  cavern,  which  they  never  quitted  except  in 
the  night;  where  they  were  fupplied  with  proviilons 
by  a  Spanifh  Have,  by  whom,  at  length,  they  were 
betrayed  to  Haffan  Bafhaw.  This  tyrant,  who  Hands 
upon  record,  as  a  monfter  of  profligate  cruelty  and 
avarice,  immediately  gave  orders  to  the  guardian  Ba- 
fhaw, with  a  guard  of  armed  men,  to  follow  the  trai- 
torous flave,  who  led  them  to  the  cavern  where  his 
countrymen  were  concealed.  Haffan  endeavored  to 
perfuade  Cervantes  to  accufe  Oliver,  one  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  redemption  at  Algiers,  as  an  accomplice 
in  the  fcheme  they  had  projected;  in  hopes  of  extort- 
ing from  the  friar,  by  way  of  compofition,  the  money 
which  had  been  collected  for  the  ranfom  of  chriftian 
flaves.  But  Cervantes,  in  fpite  of  the  artful  promifes, 
dreadful  threats  and  imprecations,  employed  by  the 
Bafhaw  to  perfuade  him  to  aft  this  detefted  part,  per- 
fifted  in  declaring  that  he  had  no  afTociate  in  the  plan 
of  efcape,  which  he  reprefented  to  be  purely  the  re- 
fult  of  his  own  reflection.  The  Bafhaw  finding  it  im- 
poffible  to  make  or  to  bend  the  integrity  of  the  brave 
Spaniard,  at  length,  after  feveral  days,  reftored  him 
and  his  companions  to  their  refpeclive  matters.  It 
feems  that  Haffan  had  conceived  fuch  an  idea  of  the 
fpirit,  courage,  and  activity  of  Cervantes,  that  he  re- 
folved  to  make  him  his  own,  and  accordingly  he  pur- 
chafed  him  of  his  mafter  for  five  hundred  dollars. 
The  inventive  genius  and  undaunted  courage  of  our 
author,  were,  indeed,  dreaded  by  the  Bafhaw  himfelf; 
who  was  heard  to  fay,  after  he  had  purchafed  him, 
"  While  I  hold  that  maimed  Spaniard  in  fafe  cuftody, 
my  veffels,  flaves,  and  even  my  whole  city  are  fe- 
cure."  He  had  not  only  concerted  a  number  of 
fchemes  for  the  emancipation  of  his  fellow -flaves,  but 
his  ambition  or  his  revenge,  had  afpired  to  the  con- 
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queft  of  Algiers  itfelf,  and  he  was,  at  four  different 
times,  on  the  point  of  being  impaled,  hooked,  or 
burned  alive.  There  was  fomething  in  the  character 
or  perfonal  deportment  of  Cervantes,  which  com- 
manded refpeft  from  barbarity  itfelf.  For,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  his  offences,  the  Bafhaw  never  ventured 
to  punilh  him  ;  but  afterwards,  through  the  intercef- 
fion  of  atrinitarian  father,  accepted  a  thoufand  dolls. 
as  the  price  of  his  redemption. 

Soon  after  his  return  to  his  own  country,  either  by 
an  injudicious  liberality,  or  a  headlong  attachment  to 
amuiements,  he  diffipated  what  remained  of  his  for- 
tune, and  re-commenced  author.  He  compofed  his 
"  Galatea,"  a  work  confifting  of  fix  books,  which 
was  publifhed  in  1584,  and  dedicated  to  Afcanio  Co- 
lonna,  abbot  of  St.  Sophia,  and  afterwards  cardinal 
of  the  holy  crofs  of  Jerufalem,  This  book,  if  we 
give  credit  to  Don  Louis  de  Vargas  Manrique,  who 
wrote  the  commendatory  fonnet  prefixed  to  the  work, 
difplays  an  uncommon  fhare  of  invention,  tendernefs 
of  paflion,  delicacy  of  fentiment,  and  force  and  puri- 
ty of  diftion.  Manrique  may,  perhaps,  have  erred 
through  the  partiality  of  friendship.  At  any  rate,  the 
work  has  been  much  cenfured  by  the  critics,  for  the 
irregularity  of  its  ftyle,  the  incorre&nefs  of  its  verfi- 
fication,  and  the  multiplicity  of  incidents,  which  in- 
cumber  and  perplex  the  narration.  The  work  befides, 
is  not  brought  to  a  conclufion,  fo  that  the  plan  ap- 
pears defective. 

From  the  publication  of  the  Galatea,  there  follows 
a  fpace  of  twenty-two  years  in  Saavedra's  life,  which 
we  muft  leave  almoft  an  entire  chafm  ;  unlefs  we  fup- 
pofe  he  employed  a  part  of  it  in  compofing  and  pub- 
liming  his  theatrical  pieces,  which  have  been  already 
mentioned  as  the  firft  regular  productions  of  the  Span- 
ifh  drama.  During  this  time,  however,  he  married 
Donna  Catalina  de  Salazar,  reduced  himfelf  to  pover- 
ty, experienced  the  ingratitude  of  thofe  he  had  be- 
friended in  his  profperity,  and,  after  having  endured 
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the  infults  and  reproaches,  too  commonly  heaped  up- 
on thofe  who  are  in  adverfity,  was  thrown  into  pri- 
fon  in  confcquence  of  the  debts  he  had  contrafted. 
Here,  yes,  be  calm  gentle  reader !  here,  in  prifon  he 
\vrote  the  fir  (I  part  of  Don  Quixote;  a  work,  which 
is  at  once,  the  boad  of  Spain,  and  the  admiration  of 
all  Chridendom.  It  was  written,  as  is  generally  known, 
•with  a  view  to  ridicule  and  difcredit  thofe  abfurd  ro- 
mances, which,  at  that  time,  inundated  the  literary 
world,  and  corrupted  the  tadeof  mankind;  and  which 
\vere,  indeed,  a  bitter  burlefque  upon  reaibn  and 
common  fenfe.  The  fuccefsofDon  Quixote  was  far 
beyond  every  calculation,  and  even  the  author's  own 
hopes.  Upon  its  appearance,  the  old  romances  van- 
ifhed  like  a  mid  before  a  gale  of  wind.  The  ridicule 
\vas  fo  ftrikingly  juft,  that  the  warmed  admirers  of 
Amadis  de  Gaul,  and  all  his  brethren,  feemed  to  awake 
from  a  dream,  and  to  dart  at  their  former  infatuation. 

Vvre  are  informed  by  the  author  him  (elf,  that  even 
before  the  publication  of  the  fecond  part,  twelve  thou- 
land  copies  were  in  print,  befides  a  new  impreffion 
then  working  off  at  Antwerp.  "  The  very  children," 
fays  the  bachelor  Sampfon  Carrafco,  "  handle  it,  boys 
read  it,  men  underftand,  and  old  people  applaud  the 
performance.  It  is  no  fooner  laid  down  by  one,  than 
another  takes  it  up;  fome  draggling,  and  fome  en- 
treating for  a  fight  of  it;  in  fine,  this  hiflory  is  the 
mod  delightful  and  lead  prejudicial  entertainment  that 
ever  was  feen,  for  in  the  whole  book  there  is  not  the 
lead  fhaclow  of  a  difhonorable  word,  nor  one  thought 
unworthy  of  a  good  Catholic." 

Don  Quixote  was  fird  publifhed  at  Madrid  in  1605, 
and  had  the  good  fortune  to  extort  the  approbation  of 
*  royalty  itfelf.  Philip  III.  (landing  in  a  balcony  of 
his  palace,  and  furveying  the  adjacent  country,  per- 
ceived adudent  on  the  bank  of  the  Manzanares,  read- 
ing a  book,  and  every  now  and  then  dnking  his  fore- 
head, and  burding  out  into  loud  fits  of  laughter. 
His  majedy  obferved  his  motions  for  fome  time. 
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"  That  fludent,"  faid  he,  "  is  cither  rr.ad,  or 
Don  Quixote."  Some  of  the  courtiers  in  attendance, 
had  the  curioiity  to  go  out  and  enquire,  and  actually 
found  the  fcholar  engaged  in  the  adventures  of  our 
Manchegan. 

The  book  was  dedicated  to  the  duke  de  Bejar,  who, 
by  his  intereft,  or  his  purfe  probably,  obtained  the 
author's  difcharge  from  prifon.  Cervantes  afterwards 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  count  de  Lemos,  who  Items 
to  have  been  his  chief  and  favorite  benefactor.  He 
alfo  enjoyed  fome  fhare  of  the  countenance  of  the 
cardinal  archhiihop  of  Toledo;  fo  we  cannot  adopt 
the  opinion  of  thole  who  believe  his  Don  Quixote  to 
have  been  intended  as  a  fat  ire  upon  the  adminiftration 
of  that  nobleman.  Nor  is  there  the  lead  plaulible  rea- 
fori  for  thinking  that  his  aim  was  to  ridicule  the  con- 
duct of  Charles  V.  whofe  name  he  never  mentions  but 
with  reverence  and  regard.  Indeed,  his  own  indi- 
gence was  a  more  fevere  reproach  than  any  thing  he 
could  have  in  vented  againft  the  miniftry  of  Philip  III. 
for  though  their  protection  kept  him  from  ftarving, 
it  did  not  exempt  him  from  the  difficulties  and  morti- 
fications of  want,  and  no  man  of  tafte  and  humanity 
can  reflect  upon  his  character  and  circumftances,  with- 
out being  mocked  at  the  barbarous  indifference  of  his 
patrons.  What  he  obtained  was  not  the  offering  of 
liberality  and  tafte,  but  the  fcanted  alms  of  compaf- 
fion  :  he  was  not  refpecled  as  a  man  of  genius,  but  re- 
lieved as  a  beggar. 

But  even  in  this  low  fituation,  he  was  not  exempt 
from  the  ill  offices  of  thofe  who  envied  his  talents  and 
his  fame.  Writers  who  were  forced  to  look  up  to  his 
excellence,  vilified  his  genius  and  cen  hired  his  morals  ; 
they  conflrued  Don  Quixote  into  an  impertinent  libel, 
and  endeavored  to  depreciate  his  "  Exemplary  No- 
vels," which  were  pubiiflied  at  Madrid,  in  1613.  It 
muft  have  been,  however,  a  great  confolation  to  him, 
in  the  midft  of  this  malicious  perfecution  of  the  fcrib- 
blers,  and  the  favage  neglect  of  the  great,  to  fee  him- 
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felf  celebrated  by  the  choiceft  wits  of  Spain,  and  among 
the  rcit,  by  the  great  Lope  de  Vega,  prince  of  the 
Spanifh  theatre,  who  both,  during  the  life  and  after  the 
death  of  our  author,  mentioned  him  in  terms  of  the 
higheft  admiration.  The  infuk  which  provoked  him 
the  mod,  was  the  outrage  he  fuftained  from  the  info- 
lence  and  knavery  of  an  author,  who,  while  he  was 
preparing  the  fecond  part  of  Don  Quixote  for  the 
prefs,  in  1614,  publifhed  a  work  entitled,  "The  fe- 
cond volume  of  the  fage  Hidalgo  Don  Quixote  de  la 
Mancha,  containing  his  third  fally.  Compofed  by 
the  Licentiate  Alonzo  Fernandez  de  Avellanda,  a  na- 
tive of  Tordefillas;  dedicated  to  the  Alcade,  Regidors, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  noble  town  of  Argamafilla,  the 
happy  country  of  Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha."  This 
impoftor,  not  contented  with  having  robbed  Cervan- 
tes of  his  pLn,  and,  as  fome  believe,  of  a  great  part 
of  his  copy,  attacked  him  perfonally,  in  his  preface, 
in  the  mod  virulent  manner;  reproaching  him  with 
his  poverty,  and  taxing  him  with  having  abufed  his 
cotemporary  writers,  particularly  Lope  de  Vega;  un- 
der the  fhadow  of  whofe  reputation,  this  fpurious  wri- 
ter takes  fhelter,  pretending  to  have  been  laflied,  to- 
gether with  that  great  genius,  in  fome  of  our  author's 
critical  reflections.  In  fpite  of  his  difguife,  Cervan- 
tes difcovered  him  to  be  an  Arragonian,  and  finding 
himfelf  fo  injurioufly  upbraided  with  crimes  which  his 
foul  abhorred,  he  gave  a  loofe  to  his  refentment, 
which  burft  forth  in  merited  ridicule,  and  the  moft 
cutting  farcafms,  in  the  preface  and  fecond  part  of 
Don  Quixote.  The  genuine  continuation  appeared 
in  1615,  and  convinced  the  world,  that  none  but 
Cervantes  could  complete  the  plan  of  the  original  pro- 
jector. 

The  next  year  after  the  publication  of  his  novels, 
he  ufhered  into  the  world  a  poem,  entitled  a  "  Voy- 
age to  ParnafTus,"  dedicated  to  Don  Rodrigo  de  Ta- 
pia,  knight  of  St.  Jago.  This  work  is  an  ironical  fa- 
tire  on  the  Spanifh  poets  of  his  time,  written  in  imita- 
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tion  of  Caefar  Caporali,  who  lafhed  his  co temporaries 
of  Italy  under  the  fame  title;  though  it  appears  to  have 
been  alfo  the  defign  of  Saavedra,  to  complain  of  the 
little  regard  that  was  paid  to  his  own  age  and  talents. 

In  1615,  Juan  Villaroel  publifhed  eight  plays  and 
the  fame  number  of  interludes,  all  written  by  Cervan- 
tes, who  had  fold  them  becaufe  he  had  neither  money 
nor  credit  to  print  them  at  his  own  expence. 

The  laft  work  that  he  finimed  was  a  novel,  called 
"  The  Troubles  of  Perhles  and  Sigifmunda,"  which 
he  did  not  live  to  fee  printed.  This  child  of  his  old  age, 
appears  to  have  been  his  favorite;  a  compliment  which 
every  author  pays  the  youngeft  offspring  of  his  genius, 
for  whatever  Sentence  the  world  may  pronounce,  every 
man  thinks  he  daily  improves  in  experience  and  under- 
ftanding,  and  that  in  refufing  the  pre-eminence  to  his 
laft  effort,  he  would  fairly  own  the  decay  or  the  dege- 
neracy of  his  own  talents. 

Before  this  novel  was  publifhed,  the  author  was 
feized  with  a  dropfy  which  carried  him  to  his  grave. 
The  precife  time  of  his  death  is  not  known;  but  in  his 
dedication,  prefixed  to  Perfiles  and  Sigifmunda,  he  in- 
forms his  patron,  the  count  de  Lcmos,  that  he  had  al- 
ready received  extreme  unQion,  and  was  o^  the  brink 
of  eternity.  This  dedication  is  dated  April  19,  1617  ; 
and  Cervantes,  probably,  died  a  few  days  afterwards, 
for  the  ceremony  of  the  unction,  is  never  performed 
until  the  patient  is  fuppofed  to  be  in  extremity.  He 
certainly  did  not  live  long  after  this  period,  for  in  Sep- 
tember following,  a  licence  was  granted  to  Donna 
Catalinade  Salazar,  widow  of  Michael  de  Cervantes 
Saavedra,  to  print  the  Troubles  of  Periiles  and  Si- 
gifmunda, a  northern  hiftory,  which  was  accordingly 
publifhed  at  Madrid,  and  afterwards  tranflated  into 
Italian. 
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SACHEVEREL,  (HENRY)  fon  of  Jofhua  Sache- 
vercl,  was  born  at  Marlborough,  in    1672.      The  wi- 
dow of  Mr.  Edward  Hearft,  an  apothecary,  who  was 
his  godfather,  and  had  adopted   him    as  his  Ton,   fent 
him,  at  her  own  charge,  to    Magdalen  College,   Ox- 
fcrd;  where  he  foon  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a  regular 
obfervation  of  the  duties  of  the  houfe,   by  his  compo- 
fitions,  good   manners,  and  genteel   behaviour.      He 
was  contemporary  and   chamber-fellow  with  Mr.  Ad- 
difon,  and  one  of  his  greateft  intimates  till  the  time 
of  his  famous  trial.      He  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. — B. 
D. — and    D.  D.   fucceffively  in   1696,  '97  and   '98, 
In  1705,  he  was  appointed   preacher  of  St.  Savior's 
church,    Southwark;  and  in  this  Ration,  delivered  his 
famous  fermons,   in  one  of  which  he  was  fuppofed  to 
point  at  lord  Godolphin,  under  the  nameef  Volpone. 
For  certain  doctrines  contained  in  thefe  two  fermons, 
and  for   the  infmuations  fuppofed  to  be  aimed  at  his 
lordihip,   he  was  impeached  by  the    Houfe  of   Com- 
mons; and  his  trial  continued  irom  Feb.  27,  1709-10, 
till  the  23d  of  March,  when  he  was  fentenced  to  a  fuf- 
penfion from  preaching  for  three  years,  and  his  two 
fermons  were  ordered  to  be  burned.     This  ridiculous 
proiccution,    at  once  overthrew  the  miniftry,  and  laid 
the  foundation  for  the   Doctor's  preferment.      To  Sir 
Simon   Harcourt,  who  was  his  counfel,  he  prefented 
a   iilver  bafon  gilt,  with  an  elegant  infcription,   fup- 
pofed to  have  been  written  by  his  friend  Dr.  Aiterbu- 
ry.     During  his  fufpenfion,  he  made  a  kind  of  trium- 
phal progrefs  through  feveral  parts  of  the  kingdom; 
\vas  collated  to  a  living  near  Shrewfbury  ;   and  on  the 
i3th  of  April,   1713,  the  fame  month   in   which  his 
fufpenfion  ended,  had  the  valuable  rectory  of  St.  An- 
drews' Hoi  born,  conferred  upon   him,  by  the  queen. 
His  reputation  was  then  fo  high,  that  he  fold  the  fir  ft 
fermon  he  preached  after  his  fentence  expired,  for  the 
fum  of  444  dollars,  and,  it  is  faid,  upwards  of  40,000 
copies  were  foon  fold.      Soon  afterwards  a  conlidera- 
ble  eftate  at  Callow  in  Derby ihire,  was  left  him  by  his 
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kin  (man  George  Sacheverell,  Efq.  In  iyi'6,  he  pre- 
fixed a  dedication  to  "  Fifteen  Difcourfes,  occafional- 
)y  delivered  before  the  Univerfity  of  Oxford,  by  W. 
Adams,  M.  D.  late  ftudent  of  Chrift-Church,  and 
retlor  of  Staunton-upon-Wye.  in  Oxfordmire."  This 
is  the  lall  time  he  appeared  in  public.  Pie  was  involv- 
ed in  feveral  difputes  with  his  parifhoners,  in  which 
he  feems  to  have  always  preferved  his  independence. 
He  died  June  5-5  1724, 


SACIIVILE,  (THOMAS)  the  firft  lord  Buckhurft, 
and  earl  of  Dorlet,  was  born  in  1536,  at  Buckhurft, 
SufTex,  the  feat  of  his  family.  He  was  educated  part- 
ly at  Oxford,  and  partly  at  Cambridge,  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts.  He  then  took 
rooms  in  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  with  the  in- 
tention of  qualifying  himfelf,  not  for  the  practice  of 
the  law,  but  for  more  effectually  ferving  his  coun- 
try in  Parliament,  of  which  he  was  a  member  in  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary.  He  accordingly  proceed- 
ed no  farther  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law,  than  to  be  ad- 
mitted at  the  bar.  At  the  univerfity,  it  feems  he  had 

*    * 

acquired  the  name  of  a  good  poet;  and  in  1557,  he 
wrote  a  poetical  piece,  entitled  t;  The  Induction,  or 
Introduction  to  the  Myrror  of  Magiftrates."  This 
is  a  feries  of  poems,  founded  upon  a  dramatic  plan; 
and  confifts  of  examples  of  men  eminent  for  their  vi- 
ces and  their  crimes,  who  had  come  to  miferable  ends. 
It  was  received  with  great  applaufe  in  its  time,  though 
it  is  now  loft  and  forgotten.  In  1561,  his  tragedy 
of  "  Gorboduc"  was  acled,  the  firft  that  ever  ap- 
peared in  verfe,  and  was  greatly  admired  by  his  co- 
temporary  wits.  Having  by  thefe  productions  eftab- 
lifhed  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  he  laid  down  his  pen, 
and  a ffumed  the  ftatefman;  in  which  character  he  at- 
tained the  higheft  eminence  of  that  time.  He  made 
the  tour  of  France  and  Italy,  and,  on  fome  account 
VOL.  IV.  No.  27,  S 
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or  other,  though  we  know  not  what,  was  in  prifon  at 
Rome,  in  1560,  when  he  received  the  news  of  his  fa- 
ther's death.  Upon  this,  he  obtained  his  liberty,  re- 
turned home,  entered  into  pofleffion  of  his  vail  pa- 
trimony, and  was  foon  after  created  a  peer  by  the  ti- 
tle of  lord  Buckhurfl.  This  fudden  acceflion  of  ho- 
nor and  fortune,  led  him  into  (ome  extravagances, 
from  which  he  is  laid  to  have  been  reclaimed  by  the 

^ 

queen,  who  received  him  into  her  particular  favor,  and 
employed  him  in  feveral  very  important  affairs. 

In    1^87,  he    was   fent    emhaffador    to   the  United 
<->    I  * 

Provinces,  upon  their  complaints  a  gain  ft  the  earl  of 
Lcicefler;  and  though  it  has  never  been  denied  that 
he  difcharged  that  delicate  and  hazardous  trull  with 
ability  and  integrity,  yet  the  queen's  favorite  prevail- 
ed with  her  to  recall  him.  and  upon  fome  fictitious 
charge,  to  confine  him  to  his  own  houfe  for  nine  or  ten 
months.  To  this  order  of  confinement,  he  is  laid  to 
have  fubmitted  fo  obfequioufly,  that  during  the  whole 
time,  he  would  never  fuffer  himfelf,  openly  or  fecret- 
ly,  by  night  or  day,  to  fee  either  his  w<ife  or  child. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  enemy,  her  majelly's  favor  re- 
turned to  him  with  redoubled  llrength.  In  1590,  he 
was  made  a  knight  of  the  garter;  and  in  1591,  chan- 
cellor of  Oxford.  In  1589,  he  had  been  joined  with 
the  treafurer  Burleigh,  for  the  purpofe  of  negotiating 
a  peace  with  Spain,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  treafur- 
er, lord  Buckhurlt  fucceeded  to  that  office;  by  virtue 
of  which,  he  became,  in  effect,  prime  minifter,  and 
as  fuch  exerted  himfelf,  w'ith  vigor  and  fuccefs,  for 
the  public  good  and  the  fafety  and  happinefs  of  the 
queen. 

Upon  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  adminiftration  of 
the  government  devolving  on  him  with  other  counfel- 
Jors,  they  unanimoufly  proclaimed  king  James;  who 
renewed  his  patent  of  lord-high-treafurer  for  life,  to 
lord  Buckhurlt,  even  before  his  lordlhip  waited  upon 
his  majefty.  In  1604,  he  was  created  earl  of  Dorfet. 
He  was  one  of  the  counfellors  to  whofe  judgment,  his 
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majefty,  upon  all  occafions,  paid  the  mod  dcffcrencc, 
and  in  whole  integrity,  he  repofed  the  greatdt.  confi- 
dence. 

In  1607,  ne  was  Attacked  at  his  feat  in  Surrv, 
with  a  diforder  which  brought  him  to  the  verge  of  the 
grave.  He,  however,  recovered  fo  far  as  to  be  able 
to  attend  at  the  council-table,  where,  loon  afterwards, 
he  dropped  down,  and  immediately  expired.  This' 
ftiddcn  death,  which  happened  in  April  1608,  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  a  dropfy  in  the  brain.  He  was  interred 
with  great  folernnity  in  Weilminiter-  Abbey;  his  fune- 
ral fermon  was  preached  by  Dr.  Abbot,  who  had  been 
his  chaplain,  and  who  afterwards  was  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury. 


SACKVILLE,  (CHARLES)  Earl  of  Dorfet 
Middlefex,  was  defcended  in  a  direcl  line  from  lord 
Buckhurft,  the  fubjecl:  of  the  preceding  article,  and 
was  born  in  1637.  ^s  education,  which  he  received 
under  a  private  tutor,  being  finimed,  he  made  the 
tour  of  Italy,  andreturned  to  Englandjuft  before  the 
Reftoration.  He  made  a  confiderable  figure  in  the 
Houfe  of  Commons,  and  was  carefTed  by  Charles 
II.  but  as  his  taite  or  his  habits  of  life  did  not  turn  to- 
wards bufmefs,  he  declined  all  public  employment. 
He  was  in  facl,  with  Villiers,  Rochefter,  Sedley  and 
many  others,  one  of  the  wits  or  libertines  of  Charles's 
court;  and  his  ambition  never  looked  higher  than  the 
intrigues  of  gallantry,  in  which  he  fometimes  indulged 
himfelf  to  unpardonable  exceffes* 

He  went  as  a  volunteer  in  the  firft  Dutch  war  in 
1655,  a°d  the  night  before  an  engagement,  compof- 
ed  a  fong,  which  is  generally  efteemed  to  be  the  happiefl 
of  his  productions.  He  was  foori  afterwards  made  a. 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber,  and  on  account  of 
his  diftinguifhed  politenefs,  be  was  fent  by  the  king 
on  feveral  fhort  embaffies  of  compliment  to  France, 
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Upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  James  Cranfieid,  earl 
of  Middlefex,  in  1674,  that  citate  devolved  upon 
Sackville;  and  in  1675,  he  fucceeded  likcwife  to  the 
title  by  creation.  His  father  dying  two  years  after,  he 
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alib  fucceeded  him  in  his  eltate  and  honors.  He 
openly  inveighed  againft  the  violent  meaflires  of  James 
II's.  reign,  and  early  efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  nrince 
of  Orange,  by  whom  he  was  made  lord-chamberlain 
of  the  houfehold,  and  received  into  the  privy-coun- 
cil, In  1692,  he  attended  king  William  to  the  Con- 
grefs  at  the  Hague  ;  and  on  his  paffage,  was  expofed 
to  the  moft  iminent  danger  of  lofmg  his  life.  In  1698, 
his  health  having  infeniibly  declined,  he  retired  from 
public  bufmefs;  except  that  he  fometimes  appeared  at 
the  fittings  of  the  council.  He  died  at  Bath,  Jan.  19, 
1705-6.  He  wrote  feveral  little  poetical  pieces,  which 
are  not  fufficiently  numerous  to  make  a  volume  of 
themfelves;  fome  of  which,  however,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  collection  of  "  Englifli  Poets."  He  was  him- 
felf  a  great  wit,  and  a  liberal  patron  of  witty  and  lite- 
rary men;  particularly  Prior,  Milton,  Butler,  Con- 
greve,  Wicherly,  Addifon  and  many  others,  who 
have  all  exerted  themfelves  more  or  lefs?  in  praife  of 
his  various  merit. 


SADLEIR,  (SiR  RALPH)  defcended  from  an  an- 
cient family,  was  born  at  Hackney  in  Middlefex, 
about  the  year  1507.  He  was  educated  under  Tho- 
mas Cromwell,  earl  of  Eflex,  vicegerent  to  the  king 
in  all  ecclefiaftical  matters,  <Scc.  &:c.  and  he  married 
Margaret  Mitchel,  a  laundrefs  in  the  earl's  family, 
and  wife  of  Matthew  Barre,  a  tradefman  in  London, 
who  was  then  aiive,  though  abfent  and  fuppoied  to 
be  dead.  He  procured  an  aft  of  Parliament  37  Hen- 
ry VIII.  for  the  legitimation  of  his  children  by  her. 
"While  he  was  fecretary  to  the  earl  of  Eflex,  he  wrote 
feveral  political  tra&s,  which  introduced  him  to  the 
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notice  of  Henry  VIII.  who  took  him  from  his  matter, 
in  the  twenty-iixth  year  of  his  reign,  and  appointed 
him  matter  of  the  great  wardrobe.  This  was  a  fortu- 
nate change,  as  it  laved  him  from  being  entangled  in 
the  ruin  which  foon  after  overwhelmed  his  noble  pat- 
ron. In  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  reign,  the  king  receiv- 
ed Mr.  Sadleir  into  his  privy-council,  and  appointed 
him  one  of  his  principal  fecretaries  of  State.  He  was 
lent  upon  divers  occafions  into  Scotland,  both  in  war 
and  peace;  and  was  appointed  by  the  king's  will  one 
of  the  privy-council  who  were  to  affift  the  iixteen  per- 
fons  whom  the  king  left  regents  of  the  kingdom  dur- 
ing the  minority  of  his  fon  and  fucceflbr,  Edward  VI. 
The  king  at  his  death,  bequeathed  him  a  legacy  of 
888  dolls. 

In  1540,  he  was  fent  embafTador  to  James  V.  of 
Scotland,  in  order  to  difpofe  him  in  favor  of  a  refor- 
mation. Jn  1543,  he  was  fent  again  to  the  governor 
and  States  of  Scotland,  to  negociate  a  marriage  be- 
tween Mary,  their  young  queen,  and  Edward  VI. 
then  prince  of  Wales.  The  year  after  Edward  VI. 
afcended  the  throne.  Sir  Ralph  was  appointed  treafur- 
er,  or  paymafter-general  for  the  army;  and  was  pre- 
fentatthe  battle  of  Muflelburg  in  Scotland,  Sept.  10, 
1547,  under  Edward,  duke  of  Somerfet,  lord-pro- 
teclor,  and  gained  fuch  honor  in  that  vi&ory,  that  he 
was  created  a  knight  banneret  upon  the  fpot.  In  the 
reign  of  Mary,  he  refigned  his  employments,  and 
lived  in  retirement  at  Standon,  in  Herts,  one  of  the 
principal  manors  beftowed  upon  him  by  Henry  VIII. 
In  the  firft  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  he  was  a  privy- 
counfellor,  and  afterward  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of 
Lancafter,  an  office  which  he  held  at  his  death.  In 
1586,  he  was  appointed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  one  of 
the  commiffioners  for  the  trial  of  queen  Mary;  and 
was  a  member  of  all  the  committees  of  Parliament 
upon  that  affair.  He  died  March  10,  1587,  in  the 
8oth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of 
Standon;  where  a  monument  was  erefted  to  his  memo- 
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ry;  and  by  the  fide  of  it  was  placed  the  king  of  Scots? 
ftandard,  which  he  took  at  the  battle  of  Muffelburg. 
A  few  years  fince,  the  pole  was  to  be  feen.  which 
was  of  fir,  about  twenty  feet  high,  and  encircled  with 
a  thin  iron  plate,  above  the  reach  of  a  horfeman's 
{word, 


SAGE,  (ALAIN   RENE  LE)  a  French  writer,    was 
born  at   Ruys   in  Brittany,"    in    1667.     Very   little  is 
known  of  his  life  or  his  chara6ter,  except  what  can  be 
collecled  from  his  \vorks;   fome  of  which  are  read  and 
admired  throughout   Europe    and   America,    and  his 
name  is  inserted  here  entirely  to  gratify  the  curipfity  off 
thofe  who,   from  having  read  the  "  Devil  upon  Two 
Sticks,"  and  "  Gil  Blafs,"  may  wifh  to  know  at  leait, 
the  name  of  the  author,   and  the  times  and  places  of 
his  birth  and  death,   which  is  nearly  ail  the  information 
we  can  give  them.     He  pofTefTed  wit,   tafte,  and  the 
art  of  exprefling  his  ideas  in  an  eafy  and  natural  man- 
ner.     His  firft  production  was  a  paraphraftical  trarif- 
lation  of  "  Ariftaenetus's    Letters."     He  afterwards 
itudied  the  Spanifh  language.,  and  made  a  journey  in- 
to Spain  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  the  national  cuftoms. 
Indeed  he  has  endeavored,  and  not  without  fuccefs, 
to  imitate  the  Spanifli  manners  in   his  romances;  the 
plans  of  which  he  generally  copied  from   the  Spanifii 
writers.     His  "  Le  Diable  Boiteux"  or  "  Devil  upon 
Two  Sticks,"  was  copied  from  the  "  Diabolo  Cojue- 
lo"  of  Guevara;  and  his  "  Gil  Bias,"  from  <;   Don 
Gufnian  d'Alfarachc."     Healfo  wrote"  Le  Bachelier 
de  Salamanque,"  a  4;  New  Don  Quixote,"  a°d  fome 
comedies  which  were  well  received  at  the  French  thea- 
tre,    lie  died  in  a  little  houfe  near    Paris,  where   he 
fupported  himfelf  by  his  writings,  in  1747. 
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SAINTE-ALDEGONDE,  (PHILIP  PR  MARNIX, 
LORD  DU  MONT)  was  one  of  the  mod  ilhiftrious  per- 
ioris  of  the  i6th  century;  yet  his  life,  like  that  of  molt 
literary  men,  furnifhcd  but  few  finking  or  prominent 
traits,  which  can  occafion  furprife,  or  excite  our  ad- 
miration. He  was  a  man  of  great  wit  and  learning; 
uncle:  vliood  Hebrew7,  Greek,  Latin,  and  fevcral  living 
languages;  and  was  deeply  verfcd  in  civil  law,  poli- 
tics, and  divinity.  He  was  born  in  1538,  at  Bruffels. 
When  the  Low  Countries  were  periecuted  and  op- 
p  reded  by  the  Spaniards,  he  retired  into  Germany; 
and  was  promoted  to  the  place  of  counfellor  in  the 
ecclefiaftical  council  at  Heidleburg.  In  1572,  after 
having  endured  incredible  hardfhips,  he  returned  to 
his  own  country,  in  order  to  devote  his  talents  to  the 
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fupport  of  liberty,  and  the  advantage  of  the  reformed 
religion. 

He  was  much  efteemed  by  the  prince  of  Orange, 
to  whom  he  rendered  effential  fervices.  In  1575,  he 
was  one  of  the  deputies,  appointed  by  the  States  of 
Holland,  to  folicit  the  protection  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
In  1578,  he  was  fent  by  the  archduke  Matthias  to  the 
diet  of  Worms,  \vhere  he  made  an  excellent  fpeech  to 
the  electors  and  princes  of  the  empire  there  aflembled. 
In  1580,  he  was  one  of  the  plenipotentiaries  fent  by 
the  States  into  France,  to  ofFer  the  fovereignty  of 
their  provinces  to  the  duke  de  Alencon;  and  the  next 
year  he  attended  that  prince  into  England,  whence 
he  wrote  to  the  States  the  falfe  news  of  the  princes' 
marriage  with  queen  Elizabeth.  In  1584,  he  was 
conful  at  Antwerp,  when  that  city  was  befieged  by 
the  duke  of  Parma,  and  in  1593,  he  conducted  into 
the  Palatinate,  the  princefs  Louifa  Juliana,  daughter 
of  William  I.  prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  be- 
trothed to  the  elector  Frederic  IV.  He  died  at  Ley- 
don,  in  1598,  in  his  6oth  year. 

Amidft  all  his  difficult  and  various  employments, 
he  found  leifure  to  write  feveral  pieces,  by  which  he 
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was  thought  to  have  benefited  mankind,  as  much  as 
by  his  public  fervices. 

In  1571,  he  publifhed  the  "  Romifh  Hive,"  in 
Dutch,  which  is  a  collection  of  comical  {lories,  each 
containing  fome  cenfure  or  fatire  upon  the  church  of 
Rome,  to  which  it  did  more  injury  than  a  ferious  and 
learned  book  would  probably  have  done.  He  wrote 
a  book  of  the  fame  kind  in  French,  which  was  not 
printed  till  after  his  death;  it  is  entitled  "  Tableau  des 
differens  de  la  Religion."  He  translated  the  "  Pfalms 
of  David"  from  the  Hebrew,  into  Dutch  vcrfe;  but 
his  verfion  was  not  admited  into  the  church,  though 
better  than  that  which  was  commonly  ufed.  He  was 
alfo  engaged  in  a  Dutch  verfion  of  the  holy  fcriptures 
at  the  time  of  his  death. 


SAINT  ANDRE,  (NATHANIEL)  a  celebrated  an- 
atomift,  was  born  in  Switzerland,  in  1680.  He  was 
carried  over  to  England  in  the  train  of  a  Mendez,  or 
Salvadore,  or  fome  Jewifh  family,  early  in  his  youth, 
and  next  to  Heidegger,  became  the  molt  confiderable 
perfon  that  has  been  imported  from  that  country.  He 
fpoke  French  in  all  its  provincial  dialecls ;  fuperintend- 
ed  the  prefs,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  perhaps  taught  it  as  his  filler  did  at  Chel- 
fea.  He  was  a  great  matter  of  mufic,  upon  which  he 
began  to  practice  very  early,  for  as  foon  as  he  was 
old  enough  to  handle  a  mufical  inftrument,  he  ufed  to 
play  for  the  entertainment  of  his  benefactors.  He  was 
placed  with  a  furgeon  of  eminence,  and  acquired  great 
fkill  in  his  profeflion. 

Soon  after  his  entering  upon  bufmefs,  he  obtained 
a  lucrative  and  refpeclable  line  of  practice,  and  was  fo 
fortunate  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  king  George  I.  who, 
as  a  proof  of  his  efteem,  prefented  him  with  a  fword 
which  he  had  worn  himfelf.  The  following  ftory  is  re- 
lated by  Adams,  though  it  is  deftitute  of  almoft  every 
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circum fiance  which  would  render  it  intelligible.  He 
was  called  one  day  under  pretence  of  being  wanted  in 
his  prpfeffion,  to  a  certain  houfein  the  neighbourhood 
of  Northumberland-court,  near  Charing-Crofs  ;  and 
was  hurried  through  fo  many  dark  pafTages,  and  up 
and  down  fo  many  flair- cafes,  that  he  was  loft  in  a 
labyrinth;  from  which  he  could  not  extricate  himfelf, 
till — he  was  poifoncd.  How,  or  by  whom,  or  for 
what  purpofe  this  was  done,  we  are  not  informed. 
Though  we  are  told  by  the  fame  writer,  that  Andre 
himielf  publifhed  an  account  of  this  myiterious  -  pere- 
grination in  the  gazette  of  Feb.  23,  1724-5;  and 
that  he  moreover  authenticated  his  account  upon 
oath  before  the  magiftrates.  A  tranfaclion  fo  extraor- 
dinary in  its  nature,  thus  authenticated,  and  made  pub- 
lic, one  might  reafonably  expect,  would  deferve  a 
more  circumitantial  relation;  though  indeed,  the  au- 
thor very  fhrevvdly  obferves,  that  the  circumilances 
of  the  (lory  could  be  known  only  to  Andre  himielf. 
His  cafe  was  reported,  and  he  wras  attended  by  the 
ableft  of  the  faculty.  The  privy-council  offered  a  re- 
ward of  two  hundred  pounds  for  the  difcovery  of 
the  perfons  concerned  in  the  wicked  attempt.  Andre 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  poifon,  though  he 
was  fuppofed  to  be  in  a  dangerous  condition  for  fome 
time. 

By  fome  means  or  other,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
family  of  Mr.  Molyneux,  with  whom  he  afterwards 
became  very  intimate.  He  attended  that  nobleman  in 
his  lad  illnefs;  and  foon,  too  foon  perhaps,  after  his 
death,  married  his  widow,  lady  Betty  Molyneux. 
This  hafty  marriage  and  the  poifoning  adventure  gave 
rife  to  much  fcandal;  and  the  lady  was  afterwards  fa- 
tirized  by  Pope,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Poifoning 
Dame."  She  was  undoubtedly  imprudent  in  marry- 
ing fo  much  before  the  time  prefcribed  by  the  prac- 
tifed  delicacy  of  her  fex;  but  in  the  judgment  of  the 
more  judicious  and  candid  part  of  the  public,  (lie  as 
well  as  Andre,  was  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  poifon  - 
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ing  her  hqiband,  and  of  being  in  anv  manner  accefTa- 
i  v  to  his  death.  The  fafct  teems  to  have  been,  that 
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Mr.  Molyneux  died  of  an  acute  difcafe,  which,  from 
its  commencement,  he  pronounced  to  be,  in  his  opinion 
incurable. 

About  this  time,  one  Howard,  a  fmrgeon  at  Guild- 
ford,  propagated  a  ftory  of  one  Mary  Tofts,  after- 
wards called  the  rabbit-woman  of  Gedolphin,  in  which 
St.  Andre  was,  in  fome  way,  implicated.  lie  and 
fome  others,  in  eonfequence,  undertook  to  make  a 
report  or  explanation  of  the  affair,  which,  when  it 
appeared,  induced  many  people  to  give  credit  to  the 
(lory.  Many  who  disbelieved  the  ftory,  believed  St. 
Andre  to  have  been  an  acceffary  in  the  impofture. 
The  truth  feems  to  be,  that  he  was  himfelf  impofed 
upon;  and  by  the  part  he  unwittingly  acled  in  the  af- 
fair, he  not  only  loft  his  intereft  at  court,  but  became 
afubjecl  of  talk  and  ridicule  throughout  the  kingdom. 
While  the  delufion  lafted,  nobody  p  re  fumed  to  eat  a 
rabbit;  and  the  public  horror  was  fo  gieat,  that  the 
rent  of  rabbit-warrens  funk  to  nothing.  From  ihefe 
circurnftances,  the  impofition  appears  to  have  operau 
ed  much  like  the  Pythagorian  doBrine  of  tranfmigra- 
tion.  The  ftory,  however,  like  the  preceding,  is 
wholly  wanting  in  detail.  In  confequence  of  this  filly 
affair,  he  received  a  perfonal  affront  at  court,  and  was 
never  feen  there  afterwards.  He,  however,  continu- 
ed anatomift  to  the  roval  household  till  his  death, 
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though  he  never  took  the  lalarv.     The  fortune  which 
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he  acquired  by  his  marriage,  though  it  exafperated  the 
relations  of  the  lady,  and  occafioned  her  being  dif- 
luified  from  her  attendance  on  queen  Caroline,  was  a 
Sufficient  compenfation  for  the  laughter  and  cenfure  of 
the  public.  Yet  he  was  fo  irritated  by  fome  reports 
which  were  circulated  by  a  certain  do8or  of  Divinity, 
that  he  brought  an  action  for  defamation  againft  his 
fianclcrcr,  and  obtained  judgment  againft  him.  In  his 
difgrace  at  court,  he  was  not  abandoned  by  all  his  no- 
ble friends.  Even  while  the  rumors  were  frefh,  he  was 
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called  upon  to  attend  Mr.  Pope,  who,  on  his  return 
home  from  Dawley  in  lord  Bolingbroke's  coach  and 
fix,  was  overfet  in  doffing  a  river,  and  loit  the  ufe  of 
two  fingers  of  his  left  hand.  Lord  Peterborough, 
\vho  was  for  a  long  time  his  patron  and  patient,  en- 
tertained a  very  high  opinion  of  hirn  to  the  la  It.  Upon 
the  death  of  lady  Betty,  which  happened  fome  time 
before  his  own,  he  loft  a  great  part  of  the  fortune 
which  he  had  obtained  with  her.  He  died  March  1776, 

4      t 

after  having  furvived  all  his  cotemporary  enemies, 
and  moft  of  his  old  friends.  There  are  many  pam- 
phlets which  pafs  under  his  name,  but  as  they  are  di- 
veiled  of  thofe  foreign  idioms  which  marked  his  con- 
verfation,  they  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  his,  only  by 
proxy.  He  was  a  whimtical,  excentric  character,  and 
ib  un  fettled  in  his  reiidence,  that  he  was  a  fugitive  in- 
habitant of  fevera}  countries.  He  died,  as  he  had 
lived,  without  fear,  though  while  he  lived,  he  was  ef- 
teemcd  a  freethinker. 


SAINT-JOHN,  (HENRY)  lord  vifcount  Boling- 
broke,  fori  of  Sir  Henry  St.  John,  and  lady  Mary 
Rich,  daughter  and  co-heirefs  of  the  earl  of  Warwick, 
was  born  in  1679.  Neither  his  father,  nor  grandfa- 
ther neglecled  any  means  of  improving  his  mind  in  his 
tenderer!:  years.  He  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  educated 
in  difTenting  principles,  as  it  is  known  \hat  both  his 
father  and  his  grandfather  were  ftaunch  whigs.  This 
however,  is  certain,  that  he  received  a  regular  and  li- 
beral education;  and  after  paiTmg  through  Eton  fchool, 
flnifhed  his  claffical  iludies  at  Chriit-Church  in  Ox- 
ford. 

Before  he  left  the  univerfity,  he  gave  full  earnefl  of 
thofe  uncommon  abilities,  which  afterwards  marked 
his  career  through  life,  both  as  a  philofopher  and  a 
politician.  With  great  parts,  he  had,  as  it  ufually 
happens,  ftron^r  paiTions  which  hurled  him  into  ma- 
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riy  of  the  indifcretions  and  follies  which  are  common 
to  young  men.  But  whatever  difcredit  thefe  youth- 
ful extravagances  brought  upon  himfelf,  they  ferved 
to  diip'.ay  a  very  honorable  trait  in  the  character  of 
his  parents;  who,  though  it  was  in  their  power  to  do 
it  any  time,  would  not  bring  him  forward  into  public 
life,  till  fufficient  time  had  been  allowed,  and  every 
method  been  tried,  to  correct  them.  When  this  was 
done  in  forne  decree  at  leafc,  thev  married  him  to  the 

o  ~  / 

daughter   and   co-heirefs  of  Sir  Henry  Winchecomb 

t-'  * 

Bart,  and  upon  this  marriage,  they  made  upon  him 
a  large  fettlement,  which  proved  very  ferviceable  to 
him  in  his  old  age,  as  a  great  part  of  what  he  obtain- 
ed as  the  portion  of  his  lady,  was  taken  from  him  in 
confequence  of  his  fubfequent  attainder.  The  fame 
year  he  was  elected  for  the  borough  of  Wotton  Baf- 
fet,  and  fat  in  the  fifth  parliament  of  king  William, 
which  met  Feb.  10,  1700.  This  parliament  ended  on 
the  24th  of  June  1701,  after  having  finilhed  the  bu- 
finefs  for  which  it  was  convoked,  which  was  the  im- 
peachment of  the  king's  minifters,  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  conclusion  of  the  two  partition-treaties. 
Upon  this  queftion,  St.  John  voted  with  the  majority 
who  were  then  confidered  tories,  and  therefore  he  mull 
be  viewed  as  entering  into  the  world  under  that  deno- 
mination. This  oblervation  is  made  to  refcue  his 
characler  from  the  charge  of  inconilancy  which  was 
brought  againft  him  in  the  early  part  of  life,  when  he 
was  accufed  of  having  changed  his  party.  In  the  year 
1710,  he  was  charged  with  having  voted  againft  the 
fucceflion  in  the  houfe  of  Hanover;  but  his  biogra- 
pher fays,  that,  in  a  little  piece  which  he  publifhed  in 
1731,  he  calls  this,  "  a  falfe  and  impudent  affertion," 
that  he  further  affirms,  that  in  the  year  1701,  a  bill 
was  brought  into  parliament  by  Sir  Charles  Hedges 
and  himfelf,  entitled  u  A  bill  for  the  further  fecurity 
of  his  majefty's  perfon,  and  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown 
in  the  proieftant  line,  and  extinguifhing  the  hopes  of 
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the  pretended  prince  of  Wales,  and  all  other  preten- 
ders,  and  their  open  and  fecret  abettors." 

In  1702,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  con- 
ferred upon  Mr.  St.  Jjohn,  at  Oxford,  as  he  was  at- 
tending the  queen  Anne  upon  a  tour  from  Windforto 
Bath. 

By  a  fteady  perfeverance  in  the  fame  tory-connec- 
tions,  which  he  had  evidently  embraced  againft  the  in- 
clinations of  his  family,  he  acquired  fuch  influence 
and  authority  in  the  houfe,  that  the  minidry  thought 
proper  to  confer  upon  him  fome  didinBion ;  and  ac- 
cordingly in  April  1704,  he  was  appointed  fecretary 
at  war,  and  of  the  marines.  As  this  pod  gave  occa- 
iion  to  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  the  duke  of 
Marlborough,  it  was,  very  probably,  the  principal 
foundation  of  the  rumours  afterwards  propagated, 
that  he  was  particularly  attached  to  that  great  com- 
mander. He  without  doubt  knew  his  worth,  and  ad- 
mired his  talents,  but  he  was  in  no  fenfe  his  creature, 
as  it  has  been  afTerted.  His  attachment  to  the  duke 
mud  have  been  entirely  perfonal,  fince  no  two  per- 
fons  could  be  more  clofely  united  in  political  fentiments 
than  he  was  with  Mr.  Harley,  who  was  the  duke's  op- 
ponent; and  therefore  wh&n  this  minifter  was  removed 
from  the  feals  in  1707,  St.  John  chofe  to  follow  his 
fortune,  and  the  next  day  reiigned  his  employment  in 
the  administration.  Upon  the  difiblution  of  the  par- 
liament, in  1710,  Harley  was  appointed  chancellor 
and  under  treafurer  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  pod  of 
fecretary  of  State  was  beftowed  upon  St.  John. 

About  this  time  he  wrote  the  famous  "  Letter  to 
the  Examiner,"  which  is  one  of  the  mod  excellent  fpe- 
cimens  of  competition  to  be  found  in  the  language. 
In  this  fhort  paper  are  comprifed  the  outlines  of  that 
plan,  on  which  Swift  was  employed  nearly  twelve 
months. 

Soon  afterwards  he  was  employed  in  fettling  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  in  which  he  was  iuppofed  not  to 
have  promoted  the  good  of  his  country,  and  there- 
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fore  incurred  much  cenfure,  and  excited  much  oppo 
fition  again  ft  hirafelf.  In  1712,  he  was  created  baron 
St.  John  of  Lediard-Tregoze  in  Wiltfhire,  and  vif- 
count  Bolingbroke.  The  lame  year  he  was  appointed 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Effex.  Thefe  honors 

j 

however,  did  not  anfwer  his  high  expeBations.  Pie 
had  formed  a  defign  to  take  the  lead  in  public  affairs 
from  his  friend  Harley,  then  Earl  of  Oxford,  which 
in  the  iff  lie  proved  unfortunate  to  both.  It  fhould  be 
remarked  that  Paulet  St.  John,  the  lad  ear)  of  Bol- 

«v 

ingbroke,  died  the  5th  of  October,  preceding  Hen- 
ry's creation  to  ihe  vifcountry  ;  and  that  the  earldom 
became  extinct  by  his  death.  This  title  was  promiied 
to  Henry,  but  his  prefence  in  the  houfe  of  Commons 
\vas  fo  neceffary  at  that  time,  that  Hariey  prevailed 
upon  him  to  remain  there  during  that  feffion,  by  an  ai- 
iurance  that  the  rank  of  earl  fhould  be  preferved  for 
him.  At  the  conclusion  of  that  feflion,  however,  in- 
(tead  of  having  the  old  title  renewed  in  his  favor,  he 
was  put  off  with  that  of  vifcount.  This  he  thought  to 
be  an  affront,  and  to  be  intended  as  fuch  by  the  trea- 
furer,  who  had  obtained  an  earldom  for  him  (elf.  There 
\vas  alfo  another  tranfaQion  foon  after  Bolingbroke's 
elevation  to  the  peerage,  which  ferved  to  inflame  his 
animodtv  to  thai  minifler.  Shortly  after  his  return 

J  4 

from  France,  the  queen  beftowed  the  vacant  ribbons 
of  the  order  of  the  garter  upon  the  dukes  Hamilton, 
Beaufort,  and  Kent;  and  the  earls  Powlet,  Oxford, 
and  Strafford.  Here  Bolingbroke  thought  him  (elf 
again  neglected,  as  the  rninilter  well  knew  he  bad  a 
great  defire  to  receive  fuch  an  inftance  or  his  miltress's 
^racc  and  favor.  For  all  thefe  acts  of  unkindnefs, 
Bolingbroke  determined  openly  to  manifefl  his  refent- 
inent.  Therefore  when  the  trcafurers1  ftaff  was  taken 
from  Harley'ori  the  ;th  of  June  1714,  he  exprefled 
},i>  joy  by  giving  a  dinner  upon  that  day  to  the  gene- 
: -\;s  Sunhope,  Cadogan,  and  Palmer,  with 'Sir  V/il- 
\&\A  Wyndham,  Mr.  Craig.s,  and  other  gentlemen 
who  were  oDoofed  to  the  minider.  Oxford  was  fo 
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enraged,  that  he  threatened,  "  fome  of  them  would 
fmart  for  it;"  and  Bolirgbroke  was  not  without  ap- 
prehcnfions,  though  he  had  hopes  of  iccuring  himfclf 
by  rraking  his  court  to  the  whigs.  It  is  certain  that  a 
little  previous  to  his  coming  to  an  open  rupture  with 
Oxford,  he  brought  a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  Lords,  to 
make  it  treafon  to  cnliR  foldiers  for  the  pretender; 
which  was  pa  (Ted  into  an  act. 

Notwithstanding  his  endeavors  to  conciliate  the  whig 
party,  foon  after  the  accellion  of  George  II.  in  1714, 
the  ieals  were  taken  from  him,  and  the  papers  in  his  of- 
fice fccured  ;  yet,  during  the  current  feflion  of  Parlia- 
ment, he  abated  nothing  of  his  activity  and  vigor  to 
keep  up  the  fpirits  of  the  friends  to  the  late  adminiftra- 
tioru  without  omitting  any  proper  occalion  of  teltify- 
ing  his  rcfpecl  and  duty  to  the  king  ;  in  which  fpirit  he 

aflifted    in  fettling  the  civil  lift,    and  other  neceflarv 

' 

points.  In  1715,  he  however  found  himfelf  in  great 
danger,  and  privately  withdrew  to  France.  Upon  his 
arrival  at  Pans,  he  received  an  invitation  from  the  pre- 
tender then  at  Barr,  to  engage  in  his  fervice.  This  he 
abfolutely  refufed,  and  took  the  bed  meafures  his  pre- 
fent  circumfraaces  would  admit,  to  prevent  his  profecu- 
tion  in  England  from  being  carried  to  extremities.  After 
tarrying  a  ihort  time  at  Paris,  he  retired  into  Dauphine, 
where  he  continued  till  the  beginning  of  July,  when. 
on  account  of  fome  information  received  from  his  par- 
ty in  England,  he  complied  with  a  fecond  invitation 
Irom  the  pretender,  and  taking  the  feals  of  the  fecreta- 
ry's  office  at  Commercy,  he  fet  cut  for  Paris,  where 

he  arrived  the  latter  part  of  the  fame  month,   in  order 

*  j 

to  procure  from  that  court  the  neceflary  fuccours  for 
his  new  mailer's  intended  invafion  of  England.  The 
vote  for  his  impeachment  had  been  pafled  in  the  houfe 
of  Commons  the  June  preceding;  and  fix  articles 
were  brought  into  the  houfe,  and  read  by  Walpole, 
Aug.  4,  1715,  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  lords; 
and  in  confequence  of  which,  he  was  attainted  of  high- 
treafonthe  ioth  of  Sept.  following. 
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In  the  mean  time,  his  affairs  with  the  pretender  had 
affumed  an  afpect  equally  unfavorable;  for  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1716,  the  feals  and  papers  of  his 
new  fecretary's  office  were  demanded  and  given  up, 
which  was  foon  followed  by  an  accufation,  confiding 
of  feven  articles,  in  which  he  was  impeached  of  trea- 
chery, incapacity,  and  neglect. 

Thus  difcarded  at  home  and  abroad,  he  refolved, 
if  poffible,  to  make  his  peace  with  the  reigning  king, 
and  in  a  fhort  time,  by  that  aclivity  which  was  the 
charaBeriftic  of  his  nature,  and  which  conftantly 
iliitinguifhed  his  conduct,  he  procured,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  earl  of  Stair,  at  that  time  the  Britifh 
ambaffador  at  the  French  court,  a  conditional  pro- 
inife  of  pardon  from  the  king,  who,  in  July  1716, 
created  his  father  baron  of  Batterfea  and  vifcouiu  St. 
John. 

Such  extraordinary  viciffitudes  of  fortune  brought 
him  to  a  Rate  of  rejection,  and  in  the  refult,  pro- 
duced, by  way  of  relief,  a  "  Confolatio  Philofophica," 
written  duiing  this  year  under  the  title  of  "  Reflections 
upon  Exile."  He  had  previpufly  written  feveral  let- 
ters in  anfwer  to  the  charge  brought  again  ft  him  by  the 
pretender  and  his  adherents,  which  were  printed  in 
London  in  1735,  8vo.  together  with  anfwers  to  them 
written  by  Mr.  James  Murray,  who  was  afterwards 
made  earl  of  Dunbar  by  the  pretender.  The  next 
year  he  compofed  a  vindication  of  his  whole  conduct 
towards  the  tories,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Wyndham,  printed  in  1753,  Svo.  It  is  written 
with  the  higheft  elegance  and  the  mod  confummate  ad- 
drefs,  and  abounds  with  interefting  and  entertaining 
anecdotes. 

Some  years  previous  to  this,  he  loft  his  firft  wife, 
and  in  1716,  he  efpoufed  the  niece  of  Madame  Main- 
tenon,  and  widow  of  the  marquis  de  Vilette,  a  woman 
of  great  merit  and  accomplishments,  with  whom  he  re- 
ceived a  very  large  fortune,  though  in  confequence  of 
it,  he  was  involved  in  a  long  and  expenfive  law-fu.it. 
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In  the  company  and  converfation  of  this  amiable  la- 
dy, he  paffcd  his  time  in  France,  fometimes  in  the 
country  and  fometimes  at  the  capital,  till  1723,  when 
upon  the  diffolution  of  Parliament,  the  king  granted 
him  a  free  and  full  pardon.  Upon  receiving  the  fir  it 
notice  of  this  favor,  the  expectation  of  which  had  form- 
ed the  governing  principle  of  his  conduct  for  feveral 
years,  he  returned  to  his  own  country. 

About  two  years  after  his  return,  he  obtained  an 
aft  of  Parliament  for  the  reftoration  of  his  family-in- 
heritance, and  to  enable  him  to  hold  any  purchafe  he 
fhould  make.  He  accordingly  purchafed  a  feat  of  lord 
Tankerville,  at  Dawley  in  Middlefex,  where  he  fettled 
"with  his  lady,  and  gratified  the  politenefs  of  his  tafte,  by 
improving  it  into  a  moft  elegant  villa.  Here  he  am  u  fed 
himfelf  with  rural  employments,  and  in  correfponding 
and  converfing  with  Pope,  Swift,  and  other  friends; 
but  he  ftill  remained  unfatisfied  within,  for  he  was  yet 
a  mere  titular  lord,  fince  he  was  excluded  from  a  feat 
in  thehoufeof  Peers. 

Incenfed  with  this  idea,  he  again  in  1726,  entered 
into  public  life,  and  difavowing  all  obligations  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  to  whofe  fecret  enmity  he  attributed 
his  exclufion  from  a  feat,  he  embarked  with  vigor  in 
the  oppofition.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf. by  a  multi- 
tude of  pieces,  written  during  the  remainder  of  that 
reign,  and  a  part  of  the  following,  with  great  boldnefs 
againft  the  meafures  then  purfued.  Befides  his  papers 
in  "  The  Craftfman,"  he  publifhed  feveral  pamphlets. 
After  a  fiege  carried  on  againft  the  minifter  for  ten 
years  with  much  fpirit  and  energy,  he  laid  down  his 
pen,  upon  a  difagreement  with  his  principal  coadjutors; 
and,  in  1735,  retired  to  France,  with  a  firm  determi- 
nation of  relinquifhing  forever  all  agency  in  public  af- 
fairs. He  was  now  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age,  and  had 
paffed  through  as  great  a  variety  of  fcenes  as  any  of 
his  cotemporaries.  Soon  after  his  arrival  in  France, 
he  began  a  courfe  of  "  Letters  on  the  Study  and  Ufe 
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of    Hiftory,"  for  the  benefit  of  lord  Cornbury?  to 
whom  they  are  addreffed. 

After  the  death  of  his  father,  who  lived  to  a  great 
age,  he  fettled  at  Batterfea,  the  ancient  feat  of  the  fa- 
mily, where  he  paffed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
higheft  dignity.  He  was  now  a  profeifed  philofopher, 
and  his  reputation  in  that  character  was  railed  as  high 
as  it  had  already  been  in  that  of  a  ftatefman.  He  read, 
reflected,  or  wrote  continually.  Yet,  even  in  this  re- 
tirement, he  could  not  withhold  his  pen  from  political 
diicuffions.  After  the  conclufion  of  the  war  in  1747, 
on  account  of  fome  meafures  which  did  not  agree  with, 
his  notions  of  political  prudence,  he  began  u  Some 
Reflections  on  the  prefent  State  of  the  Nation,  prin- 
cipally with  regard  to  her  Taxes  and  Debts,  and  on 
the  caufes  and  confequences  of  them;"  but  thefe  re- 
flections were  never  finifhed.  In  1749,  appeared  his 
"  Letters  on  the  Spirit  of  Patriotifm,  on  the  idea  of 
a  Patriot  King,  and  on  the  ftate  of  Paities  at  the 
Acceflion  of  King  George  I."  Lord  Bolingbroke 
died  at  Batterfea,  on  the  i5th  November  1751,  in  his 
Both  year.  His  corpfe  was  interred  with  thofe  of  his 
anceftors,  in  the  church  at  that  place,  where  there  is  a 
marble  monument  creeled  to  his  memory,  with  an 
Englifh  infcription. 


SALLO,  (DENIS  DE)  defcended  from  an  ancient 
and  noble  family,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1626.  When 
a  child,  he  was  diftinguifhed  by  his  ftupidity,  and  he 
gave  little  hopes  of  any  pro-grefs  in  letters  or  fcience. 
Afterwards,  however,  his  genius  (hone  forthwith  great 
luftre;  and  he  not  only  acquired  a  mafterly  know- 
ledge in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  but  main- 
tained public  thefes  in  philofophy  with  prodigious  ap- 
plaufe.  He  chofe  the  profeflion  of  the  law,  and  was 
admitted  as  a  courifellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  in 
1652.  His  name  is  inferted  here,  principally,  for  his 
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having  had  the  honor  of  being  the  firft  inventor  of  lite- 
rary journals;  an  invention  which  has  contributed 
more  extenfively  than  any  other  fpecies  of  writing, 
to  the  dirTemination  of  knowledge  through  the  body 
of  ibciety.  As  its  manner  of  intruding  is  ftript  of 
thofe  abftrufe  technical  terms  in  which  neceflity  in 
fome  cafes,  and  vanity  in  more,  have  clothed  the 
myfteries  of  fcience,  it  is  rendered  intelligible  to  every 
ordinary  capacity,  and  by  imparting  its  information 
in  final]  portions  at  once,  is  auapteri  to  the  leiiure  of 
the  man  of  bufinefs,  and  the  indolence  of  tie  man  of 
pleafure.  In  1664,  he  formed  the  projecl  of  a  "  Jour- 
nal des  Scavans,"  and  the  next  year,  iffued  the  firfl 
journal  under  the  name  of  Sieur  de  Herouville,  which 
was  the  name  of  his  valet  de  charabre.  But  he  play- 
ed the  critic  with  fo  much  feverity,  that  he  gave  of- 
fence lo  the  whole  body  of  authors.  Indeed  the  no- 
velty of  the  thing,  and  the  natural  fenfibiiity  of  man- 
kind under  the  lafhes  of  criticifm,  railed  fuch  a  ftorm 
againft  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquifh  his  de- 
fign,  after  he  had  pubiifhed  the  third  number.  The 
next  year,  the  Abbe  Gallois  re  famed  the  work,  but 
initead  of  criticifiog  and  cenfuring,  he  contented  him- 
felf  with  giving'titles  and  extnacls.  The  example  of 
Sallo,  was  foon  imitated  in  almoft  every  nation  of  Eu- 
rope, and  different  literary  journals  fprung  up  under 
different  titles.  He  died  in  1669.  Hepubliihed  fome 
pieces  of  his  own,  but  thefe  have  added  nothing  to 
the  celebrity  which  he  acquired  by  the  publication  of 
his  journal. 


SALLUSTIUS,  (CAIUS  CRISPUS)  a  Roman  hif- 
torian,  of  confiderable  merit  as  a  writer,  was  born 
at  Amiternum,  in  Italy,  in  the  669th  year  after  the 
building  of  Rome,  and  the  85th  before  Chrift,  which 
was  a  year  after  the  poet  Catullus  was  born  at  Verona. 
His  family  was  Plebian,  as  appears  from  his  being  a 
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tribune  of  the  people,  and  particularly,  from  the  bit- 
ternefs  with  which  he  inveighs  againft  the  nobles  in  his 
"  Hiftory  of  the  Jugurthine  War."  Judging  from 
thofe  valuable  hiftorical  traces  which  have  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  us  as  the  works  of  his  pen,  he  mud  have  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education,  which  he  improved  to 
the  bett  advantage.  No  man  ever  inveighed  with 
more  feverity  againft  the  vices  of  his  time;  yet  no  man 
ever  had  lefs  pretenfions  to  virtue.  His  youth  was 
fpent  in  a  continued  round  of  lewdnefs  and  profligacy, 
and  his  patrimony  was  fquandered  away,  when  he  had 
fcarcely  taken  poffeffion  of  it.  It  is  related,  that  he  was 
actually  cauhgt  in  a  very  intimate  fituation  with  Faufta, 
the  daughter  of  Sylla,  by  Milo  her  hufband,  who, 
after  fcourging  him  unmercifully,  obliged  him  to  re- 
deem his  liberty  with  a  confiderable  fum  of  money. 

A.  U.  C.  694,  he  was  made  queftor,  and  in  702, 
tribune  of  the  people;  in  both  of  thefe  offices,  his  con- 
duel  was  very  di  {graceful.  By  virtue  of  his  queftor-. 
ihip,  he  obtained  a  feat  in  thefenate;  but  in  704,  was 
expelled  from  it  by  the  cenfors,  on  account  of  his  infa- 
mous and  incorrigible  debaucheries,  After  his  expul- 
fion  from  the  fenate,  he  left  Rome,~>tfhd  fled  to  Caefar, 
who  was  then  in  Gaul.  *  In  705,  Csefar  reftored  him 
to  the  rank  of  a  fenator,  and,  to  introduce  him  into 
thehoufe  with  the  better  grace,  made  him  queftor  a  fe- 
cond  time.  He  now  fet  all  the  laws  of  honefty  and 
decency  at  defiance.  He  expofed  to  fale,  everything 
for  which  he  could  find  a  purchafer,  and  thought  no- 
thing wrong  which  his  corrupt  paffions  prompted  him 
to  do.  At  the  conclufion  of  the  African  war  in  707, 
he  was  made  praetor,  for  the  fervices  he  had  rendered 
Csefar,  who  fern  him  to  Numidia,  where  he  purfued 
the  fame  plan  of  oppreffion  and  robbery  which  Verres 
had  praclifed  in  Sicily.  He  plundered  every  wealthy 
inhabitant  in  the  province;  and  returned  to  Rome  with 
fuch  an  abundance  of  riches,  that  befides  a  fplendid 
country  feat  at  Tivoli,  he  purchafed  a  moft  magnifi- 
cent villa  upon  Mount-Ouirinal,  with  the  gardens, 
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which,  to  this    day,  retain  the  name  of  "  Salluftian- 

7  s     ' 

Gardens."  Of  the  remainder  of  his  life,  we  have  no 
account.  It  is  probable,  that  having  amaiied  an  ex- 
uberant fortune,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  put  a  peri- 
od to  his  iniquities;  and  that  he  afterwards  lived  in  all 
the  ouietnefs  and  felf-complacency,  which  a  retrofpe& 
of  his  guilty  life  would  allow  him  to  enjoy.  It  is  re- 
lated by  Eufebius,  that  he  married  Tercmia,  the  di- 
vorced wife  of  Cicero,  and  that  he  died  in  719,  at  the 
age  of  fifty,  about  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium.  His  writings  were  numerous,  but  none  of  them 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  except  his  "  Hiitories 
of  the  Catilinian  and  Jugurthine  Wars,"  together  with 
fome  orations  or  fpeeches,  printed  with  his  fragments. 
He  was  allowed  to  poffefs  all  the  requifites  for  a  hifto, 
rian,  but  was  cenfured  by  his  cotemporaries,  for  af- 
fefting  obfoiete  expreffions,  and  reviving  old  words 
from  "  Cato's  Origines." 


SALMASIUS,  (CLAUDIUS)  or  CLAUDIUS  BE  SAL- 
MAS i A,  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  abilities,  and  ex- 
tenfive  erudition ;  and  defcended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family,  was  born  at  Semur  in  France,  in  1596, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  his  biographer,  though 
his  birth  has  been  ufually  placed  in  1588.  His  father, 
Benignus  de  Salmafia,  was  a  king's  counfellor,  emi- 
nent as  a  lawyer,  and  a  member  of  the  parliament  of 
Burgundy.  Young  Salmafius  made  fuch  progrefs  in 
learning,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  been  able  to  conftrue 
Pindar  with  great  exaftnefs,  and  to  write  verfes  both 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  when  not  more  than  ten  years  of 
age.  At  eleven,  his  father  wifhed  to  fend  him  to  Di- 
jon to  fludy  philofophy  under  the  Jefuits.  But,  this 
not  agreeing  with  his  inclination,  he  obtained  leave  to 
go  to  Paris. 

His  mother  it  feems,  was  a  proteftant,  and  had  been 
fuccefsfui  in  her  endeavors  to  infufe  into  him  new  no- 
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tions  upon  the  fubjeft  of  religion,  fo  that  he  had  alrea- 
dy imbibed  ftrong  prejudices  againfl  Popery,  and  was 
therefore  unwilling  to  have  any  cenneBions  with  its 
profc-ffors.  At  Paris  he  made  acquaintance  with  all 
the  learned,  who  were  aftonifhed  at  his  reafoning  and 
literature.  He  remained  here  almoft  three  years;  had 
frequent  converfations  with  thedoftors  of  the  reformed 
church,  and  fully  confirmed  himfelf  in  the  belief  of  the 

•'  * 

reformed  religion,  which  he  now  refolved  to  profefs 
openly,  and  that  he  might  do  it  with  more  freedom 
and  fafcty,  he  afked  his  father's  leave  to  go  to  Heidle- 
burg  in  Germany,  where  he  would  be  under  no  re- 
ihaint.  His  father  having  confented,  though  with 
much  reludance;  he  left  Paris  in  company  with  fome 
merchants,  who  were  going  to  Frankfort  fair,  and  ar- 
rived at  Heidleburg  in  his  fourteenth  year.  Ifaac 
Cafaubon,  with  whom  he  had  been  particularly  inti- 
mate at  Paris,  gave  him  letters  of  recommendation  to 
all  the  men  of  learning  in  the  place,  fo  that  he  was  at 
once  introduced  to  familiar  converfation  with  Diony- 
fuis  Gothofredus,  James  Gruterus,  and  feveral  others 
of  high  diftinclion.  He  immediately  commenced  the 
fiudy  of  the  civil  law  under  Gothofredus,  by  which  he 
greatly  obliged  his  father;  and  by  his  fubfequent  repu- 
tation and  authority  in  the  department  of  literature, 
he  at  length  gained  fo  much  upon  the  old  gentleman, 
that  he  drew  him  over  to  the  reformed  religion. 

After  a  flay  of  three  years  at  Heidleburg,  he  return- 
ed to  his  parents  at  Burgundy,  whence  he  made  fre- 
quent excurfions  to  Paris,  and  correfponded  with 
Thuanus,  Rigaltius,  and  many  others  of  the  moil 
learned  of  that  time.  While  at  Heidleburg,  he  began 
to  publifh  his  writings,  which  he  continued  to  the 
,clofe  of  his  life.  They  procured  him  all  the  glory 
which  vaft  erudition  can  procure.  The  Venetians 
thought  his  refidence  among  them  would  be  fuch  an 
honor,  that  they  offered  him  an  enormous  flipend,  with 
the  condition,  that  he  fhould  not  be  obliged  to  read 
lectures  more  than  three  times  a  year.  The  univerfi- 
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ty  of  Oxford  likewife,  made  fome  attempts  to  draw 
him  over  into  England;  and  the  Pope  was  Mill  more 
importunate  to  perfuade  him  to  go  to  Rome,  though 
Salmafius  had  not  only  deferted  his  religion,  and  re- 
nounced his  authority,  but  had  actually  written  againft 
papacy  itfelf.  He  refilled  all  thefe  felicitations ;  and 
in  1632,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation  from  Hol- 
land, went  thither  with  his  wife  whom  he  had  married 
in  1621,  at  Ley  den. 

In  1640,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  he  return- 
ed for  fome  time  into  France,  and  on  his  arrival  at 
Paris,  was  much  careffed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who 
employed  every  poffible  perfuafion  to  detain  him  ;  he 
even  bade  him  make  his  own  terms,  but  he  could  not 
prevail.  He  went  into  Burgundy  to  fettle  his  family 
affairs,  and  during  his  abfence  the  Cardinal  died.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  Mazarine,  who,  upon  our  author's 
return  to  Paris^  afTailed  him  with  felicitations  equally 
importunate,  and  equally  ineffectual.  Salmafius,  af- 
ter an  abfence  of  three  years,  returned  to  Holland; 
where,  notwithstanding  the  attempts  which  were  made 
to  draw  him  back  to  France,  he  continued  till  the  fum- 
mer  of  1650,  when  he  made  a  vifit  to  the  court  of 
Chrifiina,  queen  of  Sweden,  where  he  refided  till 
the  following  fumrner.  Upon  the  murder  of  Charles 
I.  of  England,  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  royal 
family  then  in  exile,  to  write  in  defence  of  that  king. 
He  publifhed  his  book  the  next  year,  under  the  title 
of  "  Defenfio  Regia  pro  Carolo  I.  ad  Sereniffimum 
Magnae  Britanniae  Regem  Carolum  II.  hlium  natu 
majorem,  haeredem  et  fuccefforem  legitimum,  Sump- 
tibus  Regiis  anno  1649."  ^  ne  §reat  Milton  was  em- 
ployed by  the  reigning  party,  to  anfwer  this  book;  and  to 
obviate  the  prejudices  which  the  reputation  for  the  great 
abilities  and  learning  of  Salmafius  might  raile  againft 
their  caufe.  He  accordingly  in  1651,  publifhed  a 
Latin  work,  entitled  "  Defenfio  pro  Populo  Anglicano 
contra  Claudii  Salmafii  Defenfionem  Regiam."  Mil- 
ton's book  was  written  with  fo  much  ability,  that  it 
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was  read  all  over  Europe;  and  conveyed  fuch  an  idea 
of  the  author,  that  thofe  who  hated  the  principles  he  de- 
fended, could  not  but  retain  a  mod  exalted  opinion 
of  his  talents.  Salmafius  rather  loft,  than  gained  by 
the  conteft,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  fide  of  the 
queftion  he  had  efpoufed,  which,  at  that  time  was 
quite  unpopular.  Add  to  this,  that  Milton  greatly 
furpaffed  him  in  wit  and  fancy,  and  keennefs  of  fatire, 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  employed  againft  him  with 
conliderable  effcfr.  Salmafius  began  an  anfwer  to 
Milton  ;  but  died  before  he  had  finifhed  it,  on  the  third 
of  September  1653.  What  he  had  written  was  publifbed 
in  1660,  by  his  fon  Claudius  Salmafius,  and  dedicat- 
ed to  Charles  II. 


S ALTER,  (JOHN)  was  born  about  the  year  1710. 
We  know  nothing  of  his  manner  of  life,  until  we  find 
him  a  private  foldier  in  the  guards.  In  this  fituation 
he  was  noticed  by  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  and  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  a  ferjeant.  In  this  capacity,  the 
duke  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  his  good  conduct,  and 
the  voice  and  manner  in  which  he  gave  the  word  of 
command,  that  he  foon  afterwards  gave  him  a  com- 
miffion  in  the  fame  regiment.  This  gave  great  offence 
to  the  officers,  who  thought  it  degrading  to  their  dignity 
to  admit  Mr.  Salter  into  their  company.  Under  thefe 
circumftances,  he  waited  upon  the  duke,  who,  after 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  aukwardnefs  of  his 
fituation,  defired  him  to  be  prefent  the  next  day  on 
the  parade.  His  highnefs  came  down  earlier  than  ufu- 
al,  and  going  up  to  the  colour-ftand,  faluted  Lord 
Ligonier  and  the  other  officers  of  the  regiment,  who 
were  all  in  converfation  together.  Then,  cafting  his 
eyes  around,  as  if  by  accident,  he  perceived  Salter. 
"  What,"  faid  he,  "  has  that  officer  done,  that  he  is 
drummed  out  of  your  councils  ?"  and  going  up  to 
him,  took  him  by  the  arm,  and  walked  with  him  up 
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and  down  the  parade,  in  the  prefence  of  the  different 
battalions  and  their  officers. 

Lord  Ligonier  accofted  the  duke,  and  entreated 
his  highncfs'  company  to  dinner.  4i  With  all  my  heart, 
faid  the  duke,  arid  remember  Salter  comes  with  me!" 
After  this  diftinguifhed  attention,  which  did  no  lefs 
honor  to  the  duke  than  to  Salter,  the  latter  was  well 
received  by  all  the  other  officers,  and  by  his  merit  he 
raifed  himfelf  to  the  rank  of  Major- Genera  I  of  the 
Englifh  forces,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1778. 


SANCHES,  (ANTONIO  NUMES  RIBEIRO)  one  of 
the  moft  celebrated  men  which  Portugal  has  produc- 
ed, was  born  in  that  kingdom,  at  Penna-Macor,  the 
7th  of  March,  i6g£.  His  father  was  an  opulent  mer- 
chant, and  intended  him  for  the  bar;  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  he  gave/him  a  liberal  education.  But,  being 
difpleafed  to  find  him  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  obftinate- 
ly  bent  on  the  profeffion  of  phyfic,  he  withdrew  his 
fupport;  and  the  young  man  \vas  indebted  to  Dr.  Nu- 
mes  Ribeiro,  his  mother's  brother,  who  was  an  emi- 
nent phyfician  at  Lifbon,  for  the  means  of  profecut- 
ing  and  completing  his  medical  ftudies.  He  itudied 
fometime  at  Coimbra,  and  afterwards  at  Salamancha, 
"where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1724.  The 
year  following  he  procured  the  appointment  of  phyfi- 
cian to  the  town  of  Benevente,  in  Portugal,  for  which, 
as  is  cuftomary  in  that  country,  he  received  a  fmall 
penfion. 

Here  he  flayed  but  a  fhort  time.  He  was  defirous 
of  feeing  more  of  the  world,  and  of  improving  him- 
felf in  his  profeffion.  With  thefe  views,  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  refided  two  years,  and  where  he  in- 
tended to  fettle;  but  ill  health  which  he  attributed  to 
the  climate,  induced  him  to  return  to  the  continent. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  went  to  ftudy  at  Leyden,  under 
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the  celebrated  Boerhaave,  and  we  need  no  other  proof 
of  his  merit  than  the  high  place  which  he  held  in  that 
great  man's  cftimation.  In  1731,  when  the  Emprefs 
Anne  of  Ruffia,  requeued  Boerhaave  to  reccommend 
three  phyficians  to  her,  he  fixed  upon  Dr.  Sanches 
to  be  one  of  them.  Upon  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
Ruffia,  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  his  father,  and 
that  his  mother,  in  an  unfuccefsful  law-fuit  with  the 
Portuguefe  Admiralty,  had  loft  the  greater  part  of  her 
fortune,  He  immediately  affigned  over  his  own  claims 
and  expectations  in  Portugal  for  her  fupport. 

Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Peterfburg,  Dr.  Bidloo, 
fon  of  the  noted  phyfician  of  that  name,  and  at  that 
time  fir  ft  phyfician  to  the  emprefs,  gave  him  an  ap- 
pointment inthehofpital  at  Mofcow,  where  he  remain- 
ed till  1734.  He  was  then  appointed  phyfician  to  the 
army,  in  which  capacity  he  was  prefent  at  the  fiege  of 
Afoph,  where  he  was  attacked  with  a  dangerous  fever, 
and  when  he  began  to  recover,  he  found  himfelf  in  a 
tent,  abandoned  by  his  attendants,  and  plundered  of 
his  papers  and  his  e  fie  els. 

In  1740,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  phyficians  to 
the  court,  and  confulted  by  the  emprefs  relative  to  a 
difeafe  under  which  fhe  had  iuffered  for  eiqht  years, 
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and  the  caufe  of  which  had  never  been  fatisfaclorily  af- 
ccrtained.  Sanches,  in  a  converfation  with  the  prime- 
miniller,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  her  complaint  ori- 
ginated from  a  (lone,  and  admitted  only  of  palliation. 
At  the  end  of  fix  months,  the  emprefs  died,  and  the 
truth  of  his  opinion  was  confirmed  by  dilfeftion. 

After  the  death  of  the  emprefs,  Sanches  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  regent  to  the  office  of  first  phyfician; 
but  the  revolution  of  1742,  which  placed  Elizabeth 
Petronna  upon  the  throne,  deprived  him  of  all  his  em- 
ployments. He  almoft  daily  heard  of  the  execution 
offomeof  his  friends  on  the  fcaflbld,  and  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  he  obtained  leave  to  retire  from 
Rufiia.  In  1747,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  refided 
all  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  i4th  O6i.  1783. 
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He  enjoyed  the  friendfhip  of  the  mo  ft  celebrated  phyfi- 
cians  and  philolbphcrs  in  that  city;  and  at  the  inililu- 
tion  of  a  Royal  Medical  Society,  he  was  chofen  a  fo- 
reign affociate.  He  was  alfo  a  member  oi  the  Royal 
Academy  ofLifbon,  to  the  eftablifhmcnt  of  which,  his 
advice  had  probably  contributed,  as  he  drew  up,  at 
the  requeft  of  the  Portuguefe  court,  feveral  memorials 
on  the  plans  neceffary  to  be  adopted  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  fcicncc.  His  printed  works  on  the  origin  of 
the  lues  venera,  and  other  iubjects,  are  well  known  to 
medical  readers;  but  his  knowledge  was  not  confined 
to  his  own  profeflion :  he  porTeiTed  a  fund  of  general 
learning,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  a  profound  politi- 
cian, 


SANCHO,  (IGNATIUS)  a  mod  extraordinary  Ne- 
gro, was  born  in  1729,  on  board  a  fhip  in  the  flave- 
trade,  a  few  days  after  it  had  quitted  the  coaft  of  Afri- 
ca for  the  Spanifh  Weft-Indies.  Upon  the  fhip's  arri- 
ving at  Carthagena,  he  received  baptifm  and  the  name 
of  Ignatius,  from  the  hand  of  the  bifhop.  A  difeafe 
of  the  new  climate  foon  put  a  period  to  his  mother's 
exiftence,  and  his  father  eluded  the  miferies  of  flavery 
by  an  act  of  fuicide.  His  mailer  carried  him  to  Eng- 
land, when  he  was  little  more  than  two  years  of  agc5 
and  gave  him  to  three  maiden  filters,  refident  at  Green- 
wich; whofe  prejudices  led  them  to  believe  that  his  ig- 
norance would  be  their  only  fecurity  for  his  obedience, 
and  that  to  enlarge  his  mind,  would,  eventually,  re- 
duce them  to  the  neceflity  of  liberating  his  perfon. 
The  petulence  of  their  difpofition  furnamed  him  San- 
cho,  from  a  fancied  refemblaflce  to  the  'fquire  of  Don 
Quixote.  But  a  friend  was  at  hand,  whofe  notice  I"- 

"^/  J 

natius  Sancho  had  fuflicient  merit  to  attract  at  an  early 
age.  The  late~«luke  of  Montague  lived  at  Biackheath, — 
he  faw  the  little  negro — admired  in  him  an  ingenious 
fpirit  as  yet  unbroken  by  fervitude.  and  a  native  frank- 
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neTsof  manner  unrefined  by  education;  he  frequently 
took  him  home  to  the  duchefs,  encouraged  his  tafte 
for  reading  with  prefents  of  books,  and  ilrongly  re- 
commended to  his  miftrefTes,  the  duty  of  cultivating  :i 
genius  which  promifed  fo  well  to  reward  the  labor. 
Hisiniflrefies,  however,  were  inexorable;  they  could 
clilcover  in  his  mind  no  latent  fparks  of  genius,  and 
were  totally  infenfible  to  the  pleafures  which  would 
arife  from  contemplating  the  fuccefs  of  their  endeavors 
to  enlarge  his  faculties  and  improve  his  underftanding. 
They  even  threatened  on  angry  occafions  to  fend  him 
back  to  his  former  flavery.  The  love  of  freedom, 
however,  had  in^reafed  with  years,  and  already  beat 
high  in  his  before.  Indignation  at  the  uaremitted 
ieverity  with  which  he  was  treated,  and  the  conftant 
dread  of  reproach  arifing  from  the  detection  of  an 
amour,  infinitely  criminal  in  the  eyes  of  three  maiden 
ladies,  finally  determined  him  to  quit  the  family.  His 
patron  was  then  dead.  Ignatius  flew  to  the  duchefs 
for  protection ;  but  unwilling  to  encourage  the  dcfertion 
of  ^ervants,  me  difmiiTed  him  with  reproof.  Still  en- 
amored of  that  liberty,  the  fcope  of  whofe  enjoyment 
was  now  limited  to  his  laft  five  Ihillings,  and  deter- 
mined to  maintain  it  with  life,  he  procured  an  old  pif- 
tol  for  a  purpofe  which  his  father's  example  had  fug- 
gefted,  the  crime  of  filicide  is  already  too  frequent  to  be 
encouraged  by  the  idea  of  its  being  lawful.  In  this  frame 

of  mind   the  futility  of  remonftrance    was    obvious. 
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The  duchefs,  who  fecretly  admired  his  character,  at 
length  admitted  him  into  her  houfehold,  where  he  re- 
mained as  butler  till  her  death,  when  he  found  him- 
felf,  by  her  bequeft  and  his  own  economy,  pofTefTed 
of  ievcnty  pounds  in  money,  and  an  annuity  of  thirty. 
Freedom,  riches,  and  leifure,  naturally  led  a  dilpofi- 
tion  like  his  into  indulgences,  which  in  a  fhort  time 
completely  drained  his  purfe.  In  his  attachment  to 
women,  he  difplayed  a  profufcnefs  which  net  unufuaU 
ly  marks  the  excels  of  that  pafLon.  Cards  had  former- 
ly kduced  him;  but  an  unfuccefsful  contefl  at  crib- 
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bagewith  a  Jew,  who  won  his  clothes,  had  determined 
him  to  abjure  the  propenfity  which  appears  to  be  in- 
nate among  his  countrymen.  Ignatius  loved  the  thea- 
tre to  fuch  a  point  of  enthufiafrn,  that  his  lad  (hilling 
went  to  Drury-Lane,  on  Mr.  Garrick's  reprefentation 
of  Richard.  He  had  even  thought  OL  the  fiage  as  a 
refource  in  the  hour  ofadverfity  ;  and  his  complexion 
fuggeftcd  to  him  the  idea  of  making  an  offer  to  the 
manager  to  attempt  Othello  and  Oroonoko,  but  an 
incorrigible  defect  in  his  articulation,  rendered  his  at- 
tempt abortive.  He  again  had  recourfe  to  fervice, 
and  was  retained  a  few  months  by  the  chaplain  at  Mon- 
tague-houfe.  That  roof  had  ever  been  aufpicious  to  him ; 
and  he  was  foon  placed  about  the  perfon  of  the  duke, 
vhere  habitual  regularity  of  life  led  him  to  think  of  a 
matrimonial  connection,  which  he  formed  with  a  very 
deferving  woman  of  Weft-India  origin. 

Towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1773,  repeated  at- 
tacks of  the  gout,  and  a  conftitutional  corpulence, 
rendered  him  incapable  of  further  attendance  in  the 
duke's  family.  At  this  crifis,  the  munificence  which 
had  relieved  him  in  ail  his  viciflitudes,  did  not  aban- 
don him;  this,  with  the  fruits  of  his  own  frugality,  ena- 
bled him  and  his  wife  to  fix  themfelves  in  a  grocery  fhop, 
where,  with  mutual  and  rigid  economy,  they  decent- 
ly maintained  a  numerous  family  of  children,  and  where 
a  life  of  domeftic  virtue  engaged  private  patronage, 
and  merited  public  imitation.  On  the  1 5th  of  Dec. 
1780,  a  feries  of  complicated  diforders  carried  him 
off.  After  his  death,  his  "  Letters"  were  collected  and 
publifhed  by  fubfcription  for  the  benefit  of  his  family. 
Thefe  letters,  with  all  their  imperfect  ions,  have  been 
well  received  by  the  public. 


SANCROFT,  (DR.  WILLIAM)  was  born  in  1616, 
at  Frefingfield,  Suffolk;  went  through  his  academic 
itudies  in  a  grammar- fchool  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury, 
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and  finiflicd  his  education  at  Emanucl  college,  Cam- 
bridge, of  which,  when  he  had  taken  the  regular  de- 
grees, he  was  chofen  fellow,  in  1642.  In  1649,  olt 
account  of"  his  refilling  to  take  the  covenant  oath,  he 
\vasejeOed  from  his  fellowfhip,  and  afterwards  he  went 
beyond  foa,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  the  moll 
c.or»fiderable  of  the  loyal  Englifh  exile::.  He  was  at 
Rome  when  the  news  of  the  reiteration  reached  him, 
upon  which  he  immediately  returned  to  England,  and 
was  made  chaplain  to  Colin,  bifliop  of  Durham.  In 
2661,  he  w:i!»  employed  in  reviewing  the  liturgy,  and 
particularly  in  re8i(ying  the  Kalendar  and  Rubric. 
The  next  year  he  was  created  a  mandamus  doctor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge,  and  elected  mailer  of  Emanu- 
el-coHegr.  In  1663,  he  was  promoted  to  the  deanry 
of  York;  and  the  fame  year,  upon  the  death  of  Dr. 

Jiarwick,    was   removed  to    the  deanrv  of  St.  Paul's. 

'  j 

I;>  1668,  he  was  admitted  archdean  of  Canterbury, 
which  dignity  he  held  till  1670.  He  was  alfo  prolocu- 
tor of  the  lower  houle  of  convocation,  from  which 
Charks  II.  advanced  him,  in  1677.  to  the  archiepi'f- 
copal  Ice  of  Canterbury.  In  1686,  he  was  named  the 
iirlt  in  James  II.  commiffion  for  ecclefiaftical  affairs, 
but  he  refilled  to  accept  the  comrniffion.  About  that 
lime  he  fufpended  Wood,  biihop  of  Litchfield  and 
Coventry,  for  neglecting  his  diocefe.  As  one  of  the 
governors  of  die  Charter-Houfe,  he  refufed  to  admit 
Andvcv;  Popham,  a  Papilt,  as  a  peniioner  into  that 
hofpital,  a-lthough  Popham  came  with  a  nomination 
iVom  the  court.  Irs  1688,  he,  with  fix  bifhops,  pre- 
icnrcd  a  petition  to  kin?;  James,  in  which  they  Rated 
their  rcafons  for  not.  caulmg  his  declaration  for  liberty 
of  coufcier^ce  to  be  read  in  the  churches.  For  this 
petition,  \vhich  the  coun  conftrued  imo  a  libel,  they 
"were  committed  to  the  tower,  and,  after  being  tried 
a  mifdemeaqpr,  were  acquitted,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  nation  The  fame  voar  he  projefted  a  compro- 
ile  with  the  Prorellant  DiMenters,  and  when  in  com- 
with  eight  of  his  brethren^  the  bifhops,  he  waitr 
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upon  the  king,  in  compliance  wiih  his  rcqueit,  he 
advifecl  him,  among  other  things,  to  annul  the  eccleli- 
aitical  commiflion,  to  clefill  from  exercifing  a  dilpcn- 
fmg  power,  and  to  call  a  free  and  regular  parliament. 
A  few  days  after,  the  king  -pre (led  him  to  fign  a  decla- 
ration of  abhorrence  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  inva- 
Jion,  which  he  ftrenuqufly  refufed;  and  on  the  itth 
Dec.  when  James  withdrew  himielf,  through  appre- 
henfion  of  an  approaching  ftorm,  he  concurred  with 
the  loi:ds  fpiritual  and  temporal  in  figning  a  declaration 
to  the  prince  of  Orange,  fora  free  parliament,  fecuri- 
ty  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  of  the  liberties  and  proper- 
ties of  the  fubjecls,  and  of  the  church  of  England  in 
particular,  with  a  clue  indulgence  to  Proteftant-Diilen- 
ters.  However,  when  the  prince  arrived  at  St.  James's, 
the  archbifhop  neither  went  to  wait  on  him,  though  he 
had  once  agreed  to  do  it,  nor  fent  any  meiiage.  He 
abfented  himfelf  alfo  from  the  convention. 

After  the  acceiiion  of  William  and  Mary,  he  and 
feven  bilhops  refufed  to  acknowledge  the  eitabliflicd 
government,  from  a  confcientious  regard  for  the  alle- 
giance they  had  {worn  to  king  James.  They  alfo  re- 
iu fed  to  take  the  oaths  prefcribed  by  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment; in  confequcnce  of  which,  they  were  all  fufpen- 
ded  Auguft  ift,  1689,  and  the  ift  of  Feb.  following, 
deprived  of  their  dignities.  On  the  nomination  of  Dr. 
Tillotfon  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  in  1691,  Dr.  Son- 
croft  was  ordered  by  queen  Mary,  to  leave  Lambeth- 
Houfe  within  ten  days.  He,  however,  refolved  not 
to  move  till  ejefted  by  law,  and  in  confequence,  was 
cited  to  appear  before  the  barons  of  the  Exchequer, 
to  anfwer  a  writ  of  intrufion.  He  appeared  by 
his  attorney,  but  avoiding  to  put  in  any  plea,  as 
the  cafe  flood,  judgment  paiTed  againR  him  in  the  form 
of  law;  and  the  fame  evening  he  took  boat  at  Lam- 
beth-Bridge, and  went  to  a  private  houfe  in  Patilfgravc- 
Head  Court,  near  the  Temple.  Soon  afterwards,  he 
left  that  place,  and  retired  to  Frefingfield,  the  place  oi 
his  birth,  and  the  refidcnce  of  his  anceftors  for  above 
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three  hundred  years.  Here  he  had  an  eftate  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  dollars  a  year,  upon  which 
Le  lived  in  a  very  private  manner  till  Nov.  24,  1693, 
^when  he  died  of  an  intermitting  fever;  and  was  buried 
•without  the  leaft  parade,  according  to  his  own  orders, 
in  Frefingfield  church  ;  where  a  tomb  was  foon  after 
ereBedover  his  grave,  with  an  infcripuon  in  Latin  and 
Eriglim,  written  by  himfelf. 


SANCTORIUS  or  SANTORIUS,  a  very  ingenious 

*  . 

phyfician,  who  flourifhed  in  the  beginning  of  the  lyth 
century,  though  the  exacl  time  either  of  his  birth  or 
death  is  not  known.  He  was  a  profeffor  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Padua,  but  is  famous  principally  for  the  ex- 
periments he  made  in  phyfic,  and  the  fyftem  which  he 
built  upon  them.  Being  convinced  after  a  long  and  ex- 
aclftudy  of  nature,  that  health  and  ficknefs  depend  in 
a  great  meafure  upon  the  ftate  and  manner  of  infenn- 
ble  perfpiration  through  the  pores  of  the  body,  he  be- 
gan a  courfe  of  experiments  upon  it.  To  effecl  his 
purpofe,  he  contrived  a  kind  of  flatical  chair;  by 
means  of  which,  by  eftimating  the  aliments  he  took  in, 
and  the  fenfible  fecretions  and  difcharges,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  determine  with  furprifmg  exaSnefs,  the  weight 
or  quantity  of  infenfible  perfpiration,  as  well  as  what 
kinds  of  food  increafed  or  diminifhed  it.  Upon  thefe 
experiments  he  built  a  fine  and  curious  fyflem,  which 
has  been  much  admired  and  applauded  by  the  profef- 
fors  of  the  art.  It  was  firft  pubiimed  at  Venice  in 
1614,  under  the  title  of  "  Ars  de  Statica  Medicina," 
comprifed  in  feven  feQions  of  aphorifms,  and  has  been 
fince  re-printed  at  feveral  places  with  additions  and  cor- 
rections by  the  author.  He  publifhed  fome  other 
works,  but  thefe  were  of  lefs  importance,  or  not  fo 
well  written,  for  they  are  now  almoft  or  wholly  for- 
otten. 
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SANDERSON,  (DR.  ROBERT)  was  defcended 
From  an  ancient  family,  and  born  at  Rotherham,  in 
1587.  In  the  courfe  of  his  education,  which  he  finiflr- 
ed  at  Lincoln-college,  Oxford,  he  was  remarked  for 
clofe  application  and  a  facility  in  acquiring  the  claffical 
ftudies.  In  1606,  he  was  elecled  fellow,  and  two  years 
after,  logic- reader  in  his  own  college.  The  lectures 
which  he  read  on  thefe  occaiions,  were  publifhed  in 
1615,  and  foon  ran  through  feveral  editions.  In  1611 
he  went  into  orders,  and  took  the  degree  of  bachellor 
of  divinity  in  1617.  In  1618,  he  was  prefented  by 
his  coufin.  Sir  Nicholas  Sanderfon,  lord  vHcount  Caf- 
tleton,  to  the  re£tory  of  Wibberton,  Lincolnfhire; 
whkh,  however,  he  refigned,  the  next  year,  on  ac- 
count of  the  unhealthinefs  of  its  fituation,  and  foon 
after  was  collated  to  the  reclory  of  Boothby-Pannel, 
in  the  fame  county,  which  he  enjoyed  for  above  forty 
years. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  "he  was  chofen  one  of  the 
clerks  in  convocation  for  the  diocefeof  Lincoln  ;  and 
through  the  recommendation  of  Laud,  then  bu^op  of 
London,  who  reprefented  him  to  the  king,  as  a  man 
profoundly  {killed  in  cafuiflical  learning,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chaplain  to  his  majefty,  in  1631.  Upon  fur- 
ther acquaintance,  the  king  was  infpired  with  a  high 
opinion  of  his  judgment,  to  which  he  ever  after  paid 
great  deference.  He  dated  to  him  many  cafes  of  con- 
icience,  which  he  refolved  very  much  to  the  king's 
latisfaQion.  101636,  \vhenthecourtwasentertained 
at  Oxford,  Sanderfon,  among  feveral  others,  was  cre- 
ated do£lor  of  divinity.  In  1642,  he  was  propofed 
by  both  houfes  of  Parliament,  to  Charles,  as  one  of 
their  commiffioners  for  fettling  church  affairs,  and  was 
appointed  by  the  king ;  but  the  treaty  which  was  drawn 
up  on  that  occafion,  was  nullified.  The  fame  year, 
the  king  appointed  him  regius-profeffor  of  divinity  at 
Oxford,  with  the  canonry  of  Chrift-Church  annexed; 
but  the  national  calamities  hindered  him  from  entering 
upon  it  till  1646,  and  the  fame  caufe  deprived  him 
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of  it  after  one  year.      In  1642,  he  was  nominated  -bv 

'    •  .  * 

the  Parliament,  one   of   the  affembly  of  divines,  but 

' 

he  never  fat  among  tbem;  and  he  refufed  to  take  the 
covenant  or  engagement,  in  confequence  of  which  he 
loft  his  living.  Reacted  the  principal  part  in  drawing 

up  "  The  Rcafonsofthe  Univeriity  of  Oxford  aeainfl 

j 

the  folemn  league  and  Covenant,  the  Negative  Oath, 
and  the  Ordinances  concerning  Difciphne  and  Wor- 
iliip."  and  when  the  Parliament  had  lent  propofuls  to 
the  kim;  for  a  peace  in  chinch  and  (late,  the  king  de-fir- 
ed that  Dr.  Sandcrfon,  \vith  the  Drs.  Hammond  Shel- 
dcn,  and  Morley,  fhould  attend  him,  and  advife  him 
how  far  he  mi  Jit  with  a  good  conference,  comply  \v  it'll 
thofc  propofals.  This  rcque ft  was  then  refufed;  but 
it  being  a  Rewards  granted,  when  the  king  was  at 
Hampton-Court,  and  in  the  I  fie  of  White  in  1647  ai)(^ 
48,  thofe  divines  attended  him  there.  Sandcrfon  of- 
ten preached  before  the  king,  and  had  many  public 
and  private  conferences  -wkh  him,  in  which  he  gave 
him  much  fatisfaftion. 

The  king  alfo  de'ired  him  that,  fmce  the  parliament 
had  propofed  the  abiition  of  epifcopacy,  as  inconiiil- 
ent  with  a  monarchical  government,  he  would  confi- 
der  upon  it,  and  declare  his  judgment.  Me  did  ib, 
and  \vhat  he  wrote  upon  the  occasion,  was  afterwards 
printed  in  1661,  under  the  title  of  ;t  Epifcopacy,  as 
eflabliflied  by  law  in  England,  not  prejudicial  to  Re- 
gal Power." 

In  1648,  he  was  ejected  from  his  profcilbrfhip  and 
canonry  in  Oxford  by  the  Parliament-vifitory ;  uuou 

••  J  *  * 

which  he  retired  to  his  living  of  Booihby-Panne'. 
Soon  after  he  was  taken  prifoner  and  carried  to  Lin- 
coln, for  the  purpofe  of  being  exchanged  for  one 
Clarke,  a  puritan  divine,  who  had  been  made  prifon- 
er by  the  king's  party;  and  he  was  accordingly  fooa 
releafed  upon  articles,  one  of  which  was,  that  he  fhould 
be  reftored1  to  his  living,  by  which  means  he  enjoyed  a 
a  mean  fubiiltence  for  himfelf  and  family,  till  the 

•    * 

Refloiation.     But  though  the  articles,  imported  alfo, 
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thai  he  fhoulcl  live  undifturbed.  vet  he  was  far  !Yom  l>c- 

'  > 

j-ng  either  quiet  or  fafe.  He  was  once'wound  i,  fe- 
veral  times  plundered;  and  the  outrage  of  the  iMdicrs 
was  fuch,  that  they  not  only  came  into  his  church, 

^  * 

and  difturbed  him  when  he  v/as  reading   pravcrs,   but 

even  forced  the  common  prayer-book  from  him,  and 

i      j 

tore  it  to  pieces.  During  this  retirement,  he  received 
a  vifit  from  Dr.  Hammond,  who  dciired  to  convcrta 
with  him  upon  fome  points*  difpilted  between  tile  Cal- 
vinifts  and  Armini-ans  ;  and  he  was  often  applied  to 
for  the  refohition  of  cafes  of  confcience.  Several  of 
his  letters  written  upon  thefe  occafions,  have  been 
fince  publifhed.  In  1658,  the  hon.  Robert  Boyle, 
Efq.  lent  him  a  prefent  of  222  dollars,  which  was  a 
very  feafonable  relief;  for  his  circumflances,  as  well 

as  thofe  of  moft  of  the  Rovalifls  at  that  time,   were 

j 

very  low.  After  this,  Sanderfon  published  his  book 
entitled,  "  De  Confcientia." 

Upon  the  reftoration  of  the  king  in  1660,  he  was  re- 
ftored  to  his  fellowfhip  and  canonry,  and  foon  after,, 
through  the  recommendation  of  Shelden,  was  railed 
to  the  bifhopric  of  London.  He  died  on  the  2/th 
Jan.  1662-3,  aged  feventy-fix,  after  having  enjoyed 
his  new  dignity  little  more  than  two  years.  He  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  at  Bugden,  without  noife,  pomp 
or  expencc,  according  to  his  own  directions.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  witv  but  not  of  fuch  uni- 
verfal  reading  as  might  be  fuppofed.  His  writings, 
-wThich  were  very  numerous,  have  been  much  ellecmed 
for  their  good  fenfe,  clear  reafoning,  and  beautiful 
ilyle. 


SANDWICH,  (EARL  OF)  Right  hon.  John  Mon- 
tague, Vifcount  Hinchinbrook,  a  Governor  of  the 
Charter-Houfe,  was  the  oldeft  of  the  elder  brethren  of 
the  Trinity- Houfe,  of  which  he  enjoyed  the  honor 
and  patronage  for  almoft  forty-three  years.  He  was 
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alfo  the  oldefl  general  in  the  army,  and  recorder  of 
Huntingdon  and  Godmancheiler,  F.  Re  and  A.  SS. 
he  was  one  oFthofe  uncommon  men,  whole  conduct 
through  life  difplayed  the  intrepidity  of  genius  without 
pride,  the  wifdom  of  experience  without  its  mifan- 
thropy,  the  readinefs  of  extenfive  learning  without  its 
pedantry,  and  ihe  firmnefs  of  concious  rectitude,  with- 
out its  harfhnels.  He  was  an  orator,  a  itatefman,  the 
man  of  bulinefs,  and  the  companion.  His  mind  was 
well  ftored  without  overflowing  in  ufelels  verbollty, 
his  judgment  was  quick  without  being  precipitate, 
and  his  principles  were  (teadiaft  without  being  rigid. 
His  reafonings  were  pertinent,  and  therefore  energetic; 
his  deciiions  were  deliberate,  and  therefore  correct. 
No  man  had  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  inter- 
efts  of  his  country:  and  none  ever  (trove  with  more 

j 

fincerity,  to  promote  them".  As  the  private  friend, 
and  the  public  patron,  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and  a  do- 
jneftic  companion,  he  fuftained  a  heart  unhardened  by 
power,  and  a  character  unmangled  by  calumny.  In 
his  public  life,  he  never  loft  the  charities  of  the  man, 
in  the  rigor  of  the  magistrate;  nor  forgot  the  duties 
of  the  latter,  in  the  frailties  of  the  former.  In  every 
ftation  which  he  held,  he  not  only  efcaped  reproach, 
but  forced  admiration.  If  then  he  was  admired  and 
honored  by  his  cotemporaries,  what  remains  to  be 
done  by  posterity  ?  Simply  to  tell  what  he  was  and 
what  he  did,  that  they  may  admire  and  honour  him 
too. 

After  having  finifhed  his  academical  (Indies,  he  fet 
out  on  his  travels.  He  vifited  Grand-Cairo,  Constan- 
tinople, Italy,  and  mod  of  the  courts  of  Europe.  In 
thefe  travels  he  made  a  valuable  collection  of  coins 
and  other  antiquities;  and  ftored  his  memory  with  a 
fund  of  ideas  to  be  brought  into  life  in  the  fervice  of 
his  country.  Soon  after  his  return,  he  took  his  feat 

f  j 

in  the  houfe  of  Lord*,  where  he  immediately  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf.  In  1744,  he  was  fecond  lord  of  the 
Admiralty,  under  the  ciuke  of  Bedford.  101746,  he 
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was  appointed  mmifler  plenipotentiary  to  the  Statcs- 
Genc?al,  and  it)  1748,  he  aHiitcd  in  the  ncgociaiion 
of  the  treaty  of  Ai.\-la-Chapcllc. 

He  was  one  of  the  lords-ju dices  for  the  adminiflra- 
tion  of  government  during  the  kind's  ab fence  in  1748, 
and  1750:  joint  vice-treafurer,  receiver-general,  trea- 
furer  at  war,  and  paymaiter  of  Ireland  in  175.5.  In 
1763,  he  was  nominated  ambadador  to  Spain,  but 
before  he  let  out  on  this  miffion,  he  was  appointed  to 
iucceed  George  Grenviile  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty. 
He  was  fecretary  of  State  in  1763-65,  1770-71.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  admiralty-board  in  1748-63-71. 
^ledied  April  30,  1792,  at  his  houfe  in  Hertford-itreet, 
May-Fair,  of  a  diarrhoea,  \vhich  had  been  two  years 
in  operation. 


SANDYS,  (EDWIN)  an  eminent  Engliih  prelate 
and  zealous  reformer,  defcended  from  a  gentleman's 
family,  was  born  in  1519,  and  educated  at  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  Somewhere  about  the  year 
1557,  he  was  elected  mafter  of  Catharine-Hall;  and  in 
1553,  at  king  Edward's  deceafe,  he  was  vice-chancel- 
lor of  the  univerfity.  Having  early  embraced  the  pro- 
teRant  religion,  he  joined  with  thofe  who  were  in  fa- 
vor of  fetting  the  Lady  Jane  Gray  on  the  throne;  and 
when  John  Dudly,  duke  of  Northumberland,  whofe 
ambition  had  led  him  to  marry  his  fon,  Lord  Guilford 
Dudly,  to  the  Lady  Jane,  arrived  at  Cambridge  in 
his  march  againft  queen  Mary,  he  required  Sandys  to 
fet  forth  the  lady  Jane's  title  in  a  fermon  the  next  day 
before  the  univerfity.  He  obeyed,  and  preached  in  a 
moil  pathetic  manner;  and  befides,  gave  a  copy  of 
his  fermon  to  be  printed.  Two  days  after,  the  lame 
duke  fent  to  him  an  order  to  proclaim  queen  Mary. 
This  he  refufed,  and  was,  in  confequence,  deprived 
of  his  vice-chancellorfhip,  with  other  preferments 
which  he  held,  and  fent  prifoner  to  the  tower  of  Lon- 
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don,  where  he  remained  above  feven  months,  and  was 
then  removed  to  the  Marfhalfea.  By  the  mediation  of 
ibme  friend*,  he  was  foon  after  liberated,  but  certain- 
whifperers  having  hinted  to  bithop  Gardiner,  that  he 
was  the  greatcft  heretic  in  England,  and  one,  who  of 
all  others  had  moth  corrupted  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, ftrict  fearch  was  ordered  to  be  made  for  him. 
Upon  hearing'of  this  he  made  his  cfcape  out  of  Eng- 
land, and  arrived  at  Antwerp  in  1554,  whence  he  was 
foon  obliged  to  fly  to  Augfburg;  and  after  flaying 
there  a  few  days,  he  went  to  Srraiburg,  where  he  fix- 
ed his  abode.  Here  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lofe  his 
wife  and  one  child  who  had  followed  him.  In  1558, 
he  made  a  journey  to  Zurich,  and  lodged  five  weeks 
in  the  hoLile  of  Peter  Martyr,  with  whom  he  ever  af- 
ter maintained  an  intimate  correfpondence.  Upon  his 
receiving  the  agreeable  intelligence  of  queen  Mary's 
death,  he  returned  to  Strafburg,  and  thence  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  arrived  Jan.  19,  1558-9.  In  March 
following,  he  was  appointed  by  queen  Elizabeth  and 
her  council,  one  of  the  nine  Proteftant  divines,  who 
\vereto  hold  a  difputation  againft  as  many  of  the  Ro- 
miih  religion,  before  both  hou-fes  of  Parliament  at 
Weftminlicr.  AVhen  the  popifh  prelates  were  depriv- 
ed, he  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of  Carlile,  which  he 
rcfufed,  but  accepted  that  of  Worcefter.  In  1565, 
he  was  one  of  the  bifhops  appointed  to  make  a  new 
tranflation  of  the  bible;  the  portions  which  fell  to  his 
fhare,  were  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  He 
fucceeded  Grindal  in  the  fee  of  London  in  1570;  and, 
the  next  year,  was  ordered  by  the  queen  to  aflift  the 
archbifhop  of  Canterbury  in  the  ecclefiaftical  commif- 
fion  againft  both  the  Papifts  and  Puritans.  In  1576, 
he  was  translated  to  the  bifhopric  of  York.  The  fe- 
verity  of  his  temper,  and  efpecially  the  zeal  with  which 
he  acted  againft  the  Papifts,  expofcd  him  to  their  cen- 
fures,  and  occasioned  him  to  be  much  afperfed  in  their 
libels.  The  fame  fevcrity  alfo  involved  him  in  many 
difputes  and  quarrels  with  thofc  of  his  own  cornmun^ 
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km,  and  his  opponents  were  fo  unremitting  in  their 
endeavors  to  ruin  his  reputation  and  intndt,  that  hu 
life  was  a  continued  Icene  of  warfare.  lie  died  July 
10,  1588,  in  his  Cyth  year,  and  was  buried  in  the  col- 

legiate church  of  Southwclj,  where  a  monument  is 
erected  to  his  memory. 


SAN  PIETRO,  or  SAMPIfcRO,  called  alfo 
Ea°'  ica,  from  the  town  of  15aHia,  the  place  of  his 
l)iith-  ii  ('<  d.ca,  was  a  celebrated  general  in  the 
French  le  v  e  •  unng  th-e  reign  of  Francis  J.  Henry 
II.  an  J  Char!  I.X.  It  may  be  (aid  that  he  was  born 

•> 

with  an  LevedKary  hatred  to  the  Genoefe,  then  fover- 
cigns  in  Corfica.  Firm  his  infancy,  he  bore  arni^ 
againft  them ;  aad  b)  \\\r.  ^  alor  and  military  fkfll,  be- 
came fortnidabk  '  .  he  republic.  His  exploits  gained 
him  the  heart  of  Vsnini  Ornano,  a  very  rich  and  beau- 
tiful heirefs,  the  only  daughter  of  the  viceroy  of  Cor- 
flca.  San  Pietro  might  have  lived  in  tranquility  and 
affluence,  protected  by  this  advantageous  alliance,  had 
he  not  fuppoied  that  the  Genoefc  never  could  pardon 
his  offences.  Full  of  this  imagination,  and  of  new 
fchemes,  he  retired  with  his  wife  and  children  into 
France.  There  he  feryed  the  count  very  fuccefsfully 
during  the  civil  wars;  but  dill  defirous  of  reftoring 
liberty  to  his  country,  he  was  inceliantly  endeavoring 
to  difturb  the  Genoefe.  He  even  went  to  Conftanti- 
nople  to  folicit  the  Turks  to  fend  a  fleet  againR  them. 
During  this  voyage,  the  republic  of  Genoa,  who  were 
acquainted  with  the  proceedings  of  San  Pietro,  fent 
their  agents  to  his  wife,  then  at  Marseilles,  to  induce 
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her  to  return  to  her  own  country,  by  promidng  the 
reftoration  of  her  fortune,  and  giving  her  hopes,  that 
by  re;  c(;i:;/  tl  in  confidence  in  the  ftate,  (he  would  pro- 
cure her  hufoand's  pardon.  The  credulous  Yanini 
was  periuade-.-;.  She  rird  fent  away  her  furniture  and 
jewels,  and  then  fet  (ail,  with  her  children,  for  Genoa, 
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A  friend  of  San  Pietro,  having  been  early  informed  of 
this,  armed  a  fhip,  purfued  the  fugitive,  brought  her 
back  10  France,  and  furrendered  her  to  the  parliament 
of  Aix. 

San  Pietro,  upon  his  return  from  Conftantinople, 
being  informed  of  this  adventure,  frab&ed  one  of  his 
domeftics  becaufe  he  had  not  fuflicient  refolution  to 
oppofe  it.  He  then  went  to  Aix,  and  demanded  his 
wife.  The  parliament  were  unwilling  to  truftthe  lady 
in  his  power;  but  the  beautiful  Vanini,  fuperior  to 
fear,  though  (he  expecied  fome  fatal  event,  earneftly 
folicited  to  be  reflored  to  her  hufband.  Her  recjueft 
was  granted,  and  they  fet  out  together  for  Marfeilles. 
When  San  Pietro  came  to  his  own  houfe,  and  found 
it  unfurnifhed,  he  was  roufed  to  furv.  Without  de- 

»  j 

parting  from  the  refpeft  he  had  conftantly  preferved 
for  his  wife,  becaufe  her  defcent  was  far  fuperior  to  his, 
he  reproached  her  for  her  rnifconduB,  declared  it  could 
be  expiated  only  by  death,  and  commanded  two  of  his 
flaves  to  execute  this  terrible  fentence.  u  I  do  not 
fhrink  from  my  fate,"  cried  the  heroic  Vanini,  "  but 
fmce  I  muft  die,  I  beg,  as  the  laft  favor,  it  may  not 
be  by  the  hands  of  theie  wretches,  but  by  the  hands 
of  the  braveft  of  men,  whole  valor  firft  induced  me  to 
cfpoufe  him."  The  barbarian,  whom  nothing  could 
foften,  difmiffed  his  executioners,  threw  himielf  at  the 
feet  of  his  wife  called  her  his  queen  and  his  miftrefs, 
implored  her  pardon  in  the'  moft  humble  terms,  and 
caufed  their  children  to  be  introduced.  He  wept,  with 
J.he  unfortunate  mother,  over  thefe  melancholy  pledges 
of  their  affeclion,  put  the  fatal  cord  about  her  neck,  and 
ftrangled  her  with  his  own  hands!  This  was  in  1567. 
San  Pietro  fet  cut  immediately  for  the  court,  where 
tbe  news  of  his  horrid  crime  had  arrived  before  him, 
and  was  forbidden  to  appear.  He,  notwithstanding, 
prefented  himfelf  before  the  king,  the  deteftable  Charles 
the  ninth.  He  talked  of  Cervices,  claimed  their  reward, 
and  expofing  his  naked  bofom,  which  was  covered 
tf  ith  fears,  "  What  fignifies  it  to  the  king/'  faid  the 
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favage,  c:  what  fignifies  it  to  France,  \vlicthcr  a  good 
or  a  bad  underftanding  fubfifted  between  San  Pietro 
and  his  wife?"  Every  perfon  was  fhocked  at  the  dar- 
ing behaviour  of  this  maniac;  yet  he  was  pardoned. 

San  Pietro,  though  he  efcaped  many  perils  of  war, 
did  not  go  to  his  grave  with  impunity.  He  was  killed 
in  an  ambufcade  prepared  for  him  by  the  brothers  of 
his  wife,  the  unfortunate  Vanini  Ornano. 

Such  was  the  deteftation  in  which  his  crime  was  held, 
that  his  Con  Alphonfo,  afterwards  a  marmal  of  France, 
and  a  great  warrior,  was  obliged  to  renounce  his  pater- 
nal name,  and  a  flu  me  that  of  Arnano.  He  left  a  fon, 
likewife  a  marfhal  of  France,  who  died  a  prifoner  in 
the  caflle  of  Vincennes,  and  the  whole  family  became 

extincl.  about  the  middle  of  the  feventeenth  century. 

'  > 


SAPPHO,  a  famous  poetefs  of  antiquity,  who,  for 
excellence  in  her  art,  has  been  called  "  The  Tenth 
Mufe,"  was  born  at  Mitylene,  in  the  ifle  of  Lelbos, 
about  the  year  610  before  Chrift.  She  was  cotempo- 
rary  with  Stefichorus  and  Alcaeus,  the  laft  of  whom  was 
her  countryman,  and  as  fome  think,  her  fuitor.  It 
has  been  thought  alfo,  that  Anacreon  was  one  of  her 
lovers;  but  this  is  an  error  in  chronology,  for  upon 
examination,  it  will  be  found  that  Sappho  muft  have 
been  dead  or  very  old  before  Anacreon  was  born. 
The  poetical  pieces  of  this  lady,  confift  of  Hymns, 
Odes,  and  Songs,  which  were  very  numerous,  and 
all  turn  upon  love.  None  of  them,  however,  remain 
at  this  time,  except  fome  fragments  which  the  ancient 
fcholiafls  have  cited;  an  hymn  to  Venus,  preferved 
by  Dionyfuis  of  Halicarnaflus,  as  an  example  of  a 
perfection  which  he  had  occafion  to  iliuftrate;  and  an 
ode  to  one  of  her  miftrefles,  which  confirms  a  tradition 
delivered  down  from  antiquity,  that  her  amorous  paf- 
(jon  extended  even  to  perfons  of  Jier  own  fex}  and  that 
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fhe  was  willing  to  have  her  miftrefles  as  well  as  her  gal- 
lants. 

On  this  account  Ovid  introduces  her  making  a  fa- 
crifice  to  Phaon  of  her  female  paramours;  for  S.ap- 
phc's  paflion  for  her  own  fex,  yielded  upon  occahon 
10  a  fironger  paiTion  for  ours.  She  fell  defperately  in 
love  with  Phaon,  and  ufed  every  art  to  win  him,  but 
in  vain.  She  followed  him  into  Sicily,  whether  he  had 
retired  to  avoid  her  perfecutions,  and  during  her  {lay 
in  that  ifland,  fhe  probably  cornpofed  her  "  Hymn  to 
Venus,"  in  which  fhe  fo  ardently  begs  the  afiiftanceof 
that  goddefs.  Her  prayers,  however,  were  ineffec- 
tual :  Phaon  was  cruel  to  the  kit  degree.  The  unfor- 
tunate Sappho  was  obliged  "to  take  the  dreadful  leap; 
fhe  went  to  the  promontory  Leucas,  and  threw  her- 
felf  into  the  lea. 

The  cruelty  of  Phaon  will  not  much  fuiprife  us, 
if  we  reflecl  that,  fhe  was  a  widow,  for  fhe  had  been 
married  to  a  rich  man  in  the  ifland  of  Andros,  by 
\vhom  fhe  had  a  daughter  named  Cleis,  that  fhe  had 
never  been  handfome;  that  fhe  had  obferved  no  mea- 
fure  in  her  paflion  for  either  fex,  and  that  Phaon  had 
long  known  all  her  charms.  The  Mitylenians  held 
her  in  fo  high  eftimation,  and  were  fo  fenfible  of  the 
glory  they  derived  from  her  being  born  among  them, 
that  they  paid  her  '  fovereign  honors  after  her  death, 
and  ftamped  their  money  w-ith  her  image.  The  Ro- 
mans erected  a  noble  fiatue  of  porphyry  to  her,  and 
in  ihort,  moderns  as  well  as  ancients  have  chanted  her 
praifes.  and  done  honor  to  her  memory. 


SARA  SIN,  (JOHN  FRANCIS)  a  French  writer,  was 
born  at  Hermanviile,  near  Caen,  about  1604,  ^  *s 
faid  in  the  "  Segraiiiana,"  but  upon  what  foundation 
we  know  not,  that  Mr.  Faucannier  of  Caen,  a  trea- 
furer  of  France,  having  had  an  amour  with  a  beloved 
damfel,  who  was  of  a  rank  too  low  for  his  wife,  upon 
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finding  her  pregnant,  married  her,  and  that  S.irafin 
was  the  product  of  their  ante-nuptial  congrefs.  HD'.V- 
ever  this  may  be,  he  began  his  ftudies  at  Caen,  and  af- 
terwards went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  eminent  i«>r 
v;it  and  polite  literature,  though  he  was  very  defective 
in  every  thing  which  could  be  called  learning.  Il-jal- 
terwards  made  the  tour  of  Germany,  and  upon  his 
return  to  France,  was  appointed  fecretary  to  th  j  prince 
of  Conti,  Saraiin  perfuaded  the  prince  to  marry  tho 
niecc  of  Cardinal  Mazarene,  and  for  his  good  offices 
re cei  v  e d  a  large  f u  m . 

The  Cardinal,  however,  after  the  con  f urn matjon  of 
the  marriage,  made  a  jell  of  Saraiin;  and  the  prince, 
who  was  {Efficiently  difgulied  with  his  confort,  being 
informed  of  the  bargain  between  them,  turned  Saraiin 
out  of  doors,  as  a  villain  who  had  Told  himfelf  to  the 
Cardinal.  This  difgrace  is  fuppofed  to  have  occaiion- 
ed  his  death,  which  happened  in  1654.  In  his  life 
time,  he  publidied  "  Diicours  de  la  Tragedie;"  u  L' 
Hiftoire  du  Siege  de  Dunkerque,"  in  1649;  and  in 
1652,  "  La  Pompe  funebre  de  Voiture,"  in  the  "  Mif- 
cillanea"  of  Menage,  to  whom  it  is  addrefled, 

At  his  death,  he  ordered  all  his  writings  to  be  deli- 
vered into  the  hands  of  Menage,  to  be  difpofed  of  ac- 
cording as  that  gentleman  mould  think  proper,  and 
Menage  publifhed  a  quarto  volume  of  them' at  Paris,  in 
1656.  They  coniiil  of  poetry  and  profe,  and  are  much 
eileemed.  In  1675,  there  appeared  two  more  vols. 
containing  his  juvenile  works. 


SARISBURY,  (JOHN  OF)  an  En glifh man  very  fa- 
mous in  his  time,  was  born  at  .-lochefter  about  1 1 10. 
At  the  age  of  fixteen,  he  went,  into  France,  and  after 
his  return,  received  a  commidion  from  the  king  hi* 
mailer,  to  refide  at  the  court  of  pope  Eugenius,  in 
order  to  manage  the  affairs  of  England.  Some  of  his 
enimies  endeavored  to  prejudice  the  pope  againft  him. 
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by  circulating  certain  flanderous  reports  which  they  took 
care  to  carry  to  the  ears  of  his  holiticfs;  but  at  tengih 
the  truth  was  difcovered,  and  he  was  retained  hy  Eu- 
genius  with  all  the  favors  he  had  merited,  lie  was 
iiill  more  efteemed  by  that  pope's  fucceflbr;  and,  hav- 
ing been  recalled  to  England,  was  highly -diftinguifhed 
by  the  favor  of  Thomas  Becket,  then  high-chancellor 
of  the  kingdom.  The  chancellor  at  that  time  poffeiled 
a  complete  afcendency  over  his  mailer  Henry  II.  and 
as  he  wanted  affiilance,  he  ufed  the  advice  of  John  of 
Sarifbury,  particularly  in  the  education  of  the  king's 
eldeft  fon,  and  of  fcveral  Englifh  noblemen,  whom 
he  had  nndertaken  to  inftru6l  in  good  manners  and 
learning.  Becket  alfo  left  to  him  the  care  of  his  houfe 
while  he  accompanied  the  king  to  Guienne;  and  when 
he  left  the  court  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  archie- 
pifcopal  fee  of  Canterbury,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
foon  after  his  return,  John  of  Sarifbury  attended  him, 
and  was  afterwards  his  faithful  companion,  when  that 
turbulent  prelate  was  obliged  to  retire  to  France,  and 

when  at  the  end  of  feven  years  he  was  recalled  to  Enz- 

...  & 

land.     When  Becket  was  killed  in  his  own  cathedral, 

John  of  Sarifbury  was  with  him,  and  in  endeavoring 
to  ward  off  the  blow  which  one  of  the  alTaflins  aimed  at 
his  matter's  head,  he  received  a  wound  in  his  arm, 
which  the  chirurgeons  after  employing  all  their  ildll 
upon  it  for  a  year,  pronounced  to  be  iucurable,  and 
it  was  pretended  that  it  was  cured  at  laft,  by  a  miracle 
of  Thomas  Becket.  After  his  recovery  he  returned 
into  France,  and  in  1176,  was  made  bifhop  of  Char- 
tres;  which  dignity  he  lived  to  enjoy  but  two  years. 

John  of  Sarifbury  was  one  of  the  fhining  lights  of 
the  dark  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  indeed  was  a  moft 
ingenious,  polite  and  :earned  man.  This  appears  from 
a  Latin  treatife,  entitled,  "  Policraticon,  five  denugis 
Curialium,  et  vefligiis  Philofophorum."  Befides  this 
he  wrote  fome  "  Letters,"  a  "  Life  of  Thomas  Becket," 
and  a  "  Treatife  upon  Logic  and  Philofophy." 
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SARTO,  (ANDREA  DEL)  an  excellent  Italian  pain- 
ter, was  the  Ton   of  a  taylor,  whence  he  received  ihe 
name  of   Sano,  and  was   born   at  Florence  in  1478. 
He  was  put  an  apprentice  to  a  goldfmith,  with  whom 
he  continued   for    fome   time;  but  a  fondnefs  for  the 
art  of  dcfigning  led  him  to  neglect  his  trade.     From 
the  goldfmith  he  was  removed   to  John  Bafile,  an  or- 
dinary painter,  who  taught  him  in  form  the  rudiments 
of  his  art;  and  afterwards  he  was   placed   under  Peter 
Cofimo,  who  was  exceedingly  pleafed  with  his  genius. 
While  with  Cofimo,  he  fpent  all  the  hours  which  others 
devoted  to  amufements,  in  defigning  in  the  great  hall, 
of  La  Sala  del  Papa,  where  he  found  the  cartoons  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  where, 
by  his  application  and  facility   in  copying,    he    foon 
arrived  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  in  his  art.   His 
matter  having  grown  old,  he  left  him  and  joined  him- 
felf  to  Francis  Eigio.     They  lived  together  and  exe- 
cuted a  great  number  of  paintings  for  the  monafleries 
at  Florence  and  its  environs.     Sarto  drew   madonnas 
in  abundance,  and  the  profits  ariiing  from  his  labors, 
would  have  fupported  him  very  handfomely,  had  he 
not  foolifhly  fallen  in  love  with  a  young  woman  who 
was  then  the  wife  of  another  man,  but  upon  the  death 
of  her  hufband,  was  married  to   Sarto.     From   that 
time  forth  his  fortune  began  to  decline,  and  his  temper 
to  be  foured.     For,  befides  the  incumbrance  of  a  mar- 
ried life,  he  was   often  difturbed  with  jealoufy,  and 
his  wifes'  ill  humors.     In  the  mean  time,  his  fame  and 
his  works  were  fpread  over  different  parts  of  Europe  ; 
and  fome  of  his  pieces  falling  under  the  notice  of  Fran- 
cis   I.  that  monarch  was  fo  well  pleafed  with   them, 
that  he  invited    Sarto   into    France.     He  went;  and 
immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  court,  even  before  he 
began  to  work,  he  received  the  mod  ample  proofs  of 
that  prince's  bounty.     He  executed  many  pieces  there 
for  the  king  and  the  nobility;  but  while  he  was  work- 
ing one  day  upon  a  St.  Jerome  for  the  queen-mother, 
he  received  letters  from  his  wife  at  Florence,  which  de- 
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termined  him  to  return  thither.  He  pretended  domef- 
tic  affairs,  and  promifed  the  king  not  only  to  return^ 
but  to  bring  with  him  a  good  collection  of  pictures  and 
Sculptures.  In  this  however,  he  was  overruled  by  his 
relations,  and  never  returned;  which  gave  Francis, 
who  had  truiled  him  with  a  confiderable  iurn  of  mo- 
ney, fo  ill  an  opinion  of  Florentine  painters,  that  he 
would  not  look,  favorably  upon  them  for  fome  years 
after.  Sarto  died  of  the  plague  in  1520,  aged  forty- 
two  years. 


SAVAGE,  (RICHARD)  fon  of  Anne,  countefs  of 
Macclesfield,  by  the  earl  of  Rivers,  was  born  in  1698. 
He  might  have  been  confidered  as  the  iffue  of  the  eari 
of  Macclesfield;  but  his  mother,  in  order  to  get  a  fe- 
paration  from  her  hufband,  made,  in  this  inftance,  a 
public  confellion  of  adultery.  From  the  moment  of 
fcts  birth,  the  countefs  refolved  to  difown  him ;  and 
conformably  to  this  refolution,  fhe  treated  him  with 
the  mod  unnatural  cruelty  of  every  kind.  She  com- 
mitted him  to  the  care  of  a  poor  woman,  to  educate 
as  her  own.  By  declaring  him  dead,  fhe  prevented 
ihe  earl  of  Rivers  from  making  him  a  bequeft  in  his 
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will  of  fix  thoufand  pounds.  She  endeavored  to  fend 
him  fecretly  co  the  American  plantations ;  and  finally, 
to  bury  him  in  obfcurity  forever,  fhe  placed  him  as  an 
apprentice  to  a  fhoemaker  in  Holborn. 

About  this  time,  his  nurfe  died,  and  in  fearching 
her  effefts,  which  he  imagined  to  be  his  right,  he  found 
fome  letters  which  informed  him  of  his  birth,  and  the 
realbns  for  which  it  was  concealed.  He  now  left  his 
mailer,  and  tried  every  expedient  to  awaken  the  ten- 
dernefs,  and  attract  the  regard  of  his  mother.  His 
aiTiduity  was  unfuccefsful :  he  could  not  perfuade  her 
either  to  acknowledge  him,  or  to  afford  him  any  fup- 
port,  and  he  was  reduced  to  all  the  complicated  mile- 
lies  of  extreme  indigence. 
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By  the  care  of  the  lady  Mafon,  mother  to  the  conn- 
tels,  he  had  been  placed  at  the  grammar-fchool  at  Sr. 
Albans,  where  he  had  acquired  all  the  learning  which 
Insinuation  allowed;  and  he  now  became  an  author 
from  ncceiiity.  The  firll  effort  of  his  rude  genius  was 
a  poem  againil  Hoadly,  bifhop  of  Bangor,  of  which 
the  author  was  afterwards  afhamed.  lie  then  under- 
took to  write  for  the  ftage,  but  his  fucccfs  was  not 
very  encouraging.  Yet  his  attempt  was  attended  with 
fome  advantage;  it  introduced  him  to  the  acquain- 
tance of  Sir  Richard  Stecle  and  Mr.  Wilkcs.  In 
1723,  he  brought  forth  a  tragedy,  called  "  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,"  in  which  himfelf  performed  a  part.  While 
he  was  writing  this  piece,  he  was  without  lodging,  and 
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often  without  food;  he  fludied  in  the  fields  or  in  the 
ftreet,  and  when  he  had  compofed  a  number  of  lines, 
he  would  ftep  ifcto  a  (hop,  and  beg  the  ufeof  pen,  ink 
and  paper.  For  this  play  he  received  about  two  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  it  moreover  procured  him  the  notice 
of  feveral  perfons  of  diflinclion.  But  when  the  world 
was  beginning  to  regard  him  with  a  more  favorable 
eye,  a  misfortune  befel  him,  by  which,  not  only  his  re- 
putation, but  his  life  was  in  danger.  In  a  night-ramble, 
he  happened  to  enter  into  a  coffee-houfe  of  ill  fame; 
a  quarrel  arofe,  and  a  Mr.  Sinclair  was  killed  in 
the  fray.  Savage,  with  his  companion,  was  taken 
into  cuilody,  tried  for  murder,  and  capitally  con- 
vicled.  His  mother  was  fo  inhuman,  at  this  crifis, 
as  to  life  all  the  means  in  her  power,  to  prejudice 
the  queen  againft  him,  and  to  crufh  all  his  hopes  of 
life  from  the  royal  mercy.  But  at  length,  the  coun- 
tefs  of  Hertford,  out  of  compaffion,  laid  a  true  ac- 
count of  the  ftory  and  fufferings  of  poor  Savage,  be- 
fore her  majefty;  and  obtained  his  pardon.  He  re- 
covered his  liberty,  but  was  without  any  means  of 
fubfiftence.  A  lucky  thought  (truck  him.  He  re- 
folved  to  try  to  compel  his  mother  to  do  fomething 
for  him ;  and  to  extort  from  her  by  the  force  of  fa- 
tire3  what  fhe  had  denied  to  natural  affection.  The 
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expedient  proved  fuccefsful,  and  lord  Tyrconnel, 
upon  his  promiiing  to  lay  afide  his  defign.  received 
him  into  his  family,  treated  him  as  his  equal,  and  en- 
gaged to  allow  him  a  penfion  of  two  hundred  pounds 
a  year*  In  this  happy  period  of  his  life,  happy  in- 
deed in  comparifon  with  his  former  wretchednefs; 
he  pubiifhed  "  The  Wanderer,  a  Moral  Poem,  in 
1729,"  which  received  the  approbation  of  Pope,  and 
which  the  author  himfelf  ccnfidered  as  his  mafterpiece, 
It  was  addreffed  to  the  earl  of  Tyrconnel,  with  the 
higheft  drains  of  panegyric.  Thefe  praifes,  however, 
in  a  iiiort  time  he  found  himfelf  inclined  to  retracl, 
for  he  was  difcarded  by  the  earl  on  account  of  his 
imprudent  and  licentious  behaviour.  He  now  thought 
himfelf  again  at  liberty  to  cxpofe  the  cruelty  of  his 
mother,  and  accordingly  publiihed  "  The  Baftard,  a 
Poem."  This  had  an  extraordinary  fale;  and,  ap- 
pearing at  a  time  when  the  countefs  was  at  Bath,  many 
perfons  there  took  frequent  opportunities  of  repeating 
pafTages-  from  it  in  her  hearing;  and  fhame  obliged 
her  to  leave  the  place,  Savage,  fome  time  after  this, 
finding  his  inhuman  mother  {till  inexorable,  formed 
a  refolution  of  applying  to  the  queen ;  fhe  had  given 
him  his  life,  and  he  hoped  her  goodnefs  would  ena- 
ble him  to  fupport  it.  He  pubiifhed  a  poem  on  her 
birth-day,  entitled,  "  The  Volunteer  Lanfeat."  The 
queen  in  confequence,  fent  him  fifty  pounds,  with 
an  intimation  that  he  might  annually  expect  the  fame 
bounty.  His  perpetual  indigence,  politenefs,  and 
wit,  {till  raifed  him  new  friends,  as  faft  as  his  mifbe- 
haviour  loft  him  his  old  ones,  and  Sir  Robert  Wai- 
pole,  then  prime  minifter,  was  warmly  folicited  in  his 
favor.  Promifes  \vere  given,  but,  as  ufual,  ended 
in  a  difappointment;  upon  which  he  publiihed,  in 
the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  a  poem  entitled,  "  The 
Poet's  Dependence  on  a  Statefman."  His  poverty 
and  diftrefs  increafed  fo  that  he  knew  not  one  day, 
where  he  fhould  get  a  dinner  the  next,  and  if  he  dined 
at  all,  it  was  when  by  accident  he  was  invited  to  the- 
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tables  of  his  acquaintances,  from  which  the  meanncfs 
of  his  drefs  often  excluded  him. 

He  was  without  lodging  as  well  as  food.  He  pafT- 
ed  the  night  often  in  mean  houfes,  which  are  fct  open 
for  any  cafual  wanderers;  fometimes  in  cellars  amidfl 
the  riot  and  filth  of  the  loweft  and  moPt  profligate  of 

the  rabble:  and  fometimes  when  he  was  entirely  with- 
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out  money,  walked  about  the  ftreets  till  he  was  weary, 
and  then  lay  down  in  fummer  upon  a  bulk,  and  in  win- 
ter, with  his  afibciates  in  poverty,  among  the  allies  of 
a  glafs-houfe.  This  wretched  life  was  rendered  ftill 
more  fo  in  1738,  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  and  the 
lofs  of  his  penfion,  His  diftrefs  now  became  publicly 
known,  fo  that  his  friends  thought  proper  to  concert 
fome  meafures  to  procure  him  a  permanent  relief.  It 
•was  propofed  that  he  fhould  retire  into  Wales,  on  an 
allowance  of  fifty  pounds  per  ann.  to  be  raited  by 
fubfcription,  on  which  he  was  to  live  privately  in  a 
cheap  place,  and  lay  afide  all  his  ambitious  thoughts. 
This  offer  he  appeared  to  accept  with  great  joy,  and 
he  iet  out  on  his  journey  with  fifteen  guineas  in  his 
purfe.  His  friends  and  benefactors,  the  principal  of 
whom  was  Mr.  Pope,  expecled  now  to  hear  of  his  ar- 
rival in  Wales;  but,  on  the  fourteenth  day  after  his 
departure,  they  were  furprifed  with  a  letter  from  him, 
informing  them  that  he  was  yet  upon  the  road  with- 
out money,  and  that  he  could  not  proceed  without  a 
remittance.  The  money  was  fent,  by  which  he  was 
enabled  to  reach  Briftol,  whence  he  was  to  embark  for 
Swanfea.  He  could  not  immediately  obtain  a  paffage, 
and  therefore  was  obliged  to  flay  fome  time  at  Brif- 
tol; where,  with  his  ufual  facility,  he  made  acquain- 
tance with  the  principal  people,  who  treated  him  with 
every  kind  of  civility.  At  length  he  reached  the  place 
of  his  deftination,  where  he  refided  a  year;  and  finifh- 
ed  a  tragedy  which  he  had  begun  in  London.  He  was 
now  deiirous  of  going  to  town  to  have  it  brought  upon 
theftage;  but  his  friends,  and  particularly  Mr.  Pope, 
ftrenuoufly  oppofed  the  defign,  and  advifcd  him  to 
VOL.  IV.  No,  27,  A  a 
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put  it  into  the  hands  of  Thompfon  and  Mallet,  to  fit 
it  for  the  (lage,  and  to  nllow  his  friends  to  receive  the 
profits,  out  of  which  he  (hould  receive  an  annual  pen- 
fion.  He  rejected  this  propofal,  quieted  Swanfea,  and 
fet  out  for  London.  But  at  Briftol  he  experienced  a 
repetition  of  the  kindnefs  with  which  he  had  been  for- 
merly treated,  and  he  could  not  refill  it.  He  flayed 
fo  long,  that  he  wearied  out  all  his  friends.  His  wit 
had  loll  its  novelty,  and  his  irregular  conduft,  and  late 
hours,  made  him  very  troublefome  to  men  of  bufinefs. 
Here,  however,  he  continued,  in  the  midft  of  pover- 
ty, hunger,  and  contempt,  until  the  miftrefs  of  a  cof- 
fee-houfe  to  whom  he  owed  about  eight  pounds,  arreft- 
ed  him  for  the  debt.  He  could  find  no  bail,  and  was 
therefore  lodged  in  prifon.  During  his  confinement, 
he  began  and  almofl  finifhed  a  fatire,  entitled  "  Lon- 
don and  Briflol  Delineated,"  by  which  he  intended  to 
revenge  himfelf  on  thofe  who  had  no  more  generofity 
than  to  fuffer  a  man,  for  whom  they  profeffed  a  re- 
gard, to  languifh  in  a  gaol,  for  fo  fmall  a  fum. 

When  he  had  been  about  fix  months  in  prifon,  he 
received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Pope,  on  whom  his  princi- 
pal dependence  now  reded,  containing  a  charge  of 
atrocious  ingratitude. 

Savage  returned  a  very  folemn  proteftation  of  his 
innocence,  and  appeared  much  dillurbed  at  the  accu- 
fation.  In  a  few  days  after  he  was  feized  with  a  difor- 
der,  which  at  firil  was  not  fuppofed  to  be  dangerous, 
but  finally  fettled  in  a  fever  which  terminated  his  lif 
Aug.  i,  1743,  in  his  46th  year.  He  was  buried  in 
the  church-yard  of  St.  Peter,  at  the  expence  of  the 
gaoler. 


e 


SAVILE,  (SiR  GEORGE)  marquis  of  Halifax,  is 
generally  fuppoied,  from  the  time  of  his  returning 
from  his  travels,  to  have  been  born  about  the  year 
1630.  Little  or  nothing  is  known  at  this  day,  of  the 
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early  part  of  his  life;  which  renders  it  highly  probable 
that  it  was  not  diftiriguifhed  by  any  memorable  actions, 
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or  brilliant  difplavs  of  genius.    He  is  firit  introduced  to 
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us  by  the  part  he  acled  in  favor  of  reftoring  Charles  II. 
by  whom  he  was  foon  after  created  a  peer.  In  1668, 
he  was  appointed  a  member  of  that  remarkable  com- 
mittee, which  fat  at  Brook- 1  Tall  for  the  examination 
of  the  mpney  which  had  been  expended  during  the 
Dutch  war;  and  into  which  no  member  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons  was  admitted.  In  1672,  he  was  chofen 
a  privy-counfellor,  and  the  fame  year,  went  to  Hol- 
land with  the  duke  of  Bucks  and  the  earl  of  Arlington, 
as  ambafTador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary,  to 
negociate  a  peace  with  France.  In  1675,  he  oppof- 
ed  with  vigor,  the  non-refifting  teli-bill;  and  the  year 
following  was  removed  from  the  council-board  bv  the 
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intereft  of  the  earl  of  Danby,  the  treafurer,  whom  he 
had  provoked  by  a  fhaft  of  his  wit,  in  the  examination 
before  the  councils  concerning  the  revenue  of  Ireland. 
His  removal  was  very  agreeable  to  the  duke  of  York, 
•who  then  had  a  more  violent  averfion  to  him,  thari 
even  to  lord  Shaftfbury  himfelf,  becaufe  he  had  fpo- 
ken  with  great  firmnefs  and  fpint  in  the  houfe  of  Lords 
againil  the  bill  of  toleration.  However,  upon  a  change 
of  the  miniftry  in  1679,  Halifax  was  made  a  member 
of  the  new  council.  When  the  exclufion-bili  was 
brought  into  the  houfe  of  lords,  he  appeared  with  great 
refolution  at  the  head  of  the  debates  againft  it.  This 
exafperated  the  houfe  of  Commons  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  they  add  re  fled  the  king  to  remove  him  from  his 
councils  and  prefence  forever;  but  in  flea d  of  this,  Hali- 
fax prevailed  upon  his  majefty  to  diffolve  that  parlia- 
ment, and  he  was  himfelf  created  an  earl.  But  upon 
the  king's  delaying  to  call  a  new  parliament  according 
to  his  promifeto  his  lordfhip,  he  fell  fick  through,  vex- 
ation and  impatience;  expodulated  feverely  withthofe 
who  were  fent  to  him  on  that  affair,  and  refufed  the  of- 
fice both  of  fecretary  of  (late  and  lord-lieutenant  of 
Ireland.  A  parliament  at  length  being  called,  in  1680, 
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he  again  headed  the  oppofition  to  the  exclufion-bill, 
and  gained  great  reputation  by  his  management  of  the 
debates,  though  it  occailoned  a  new  addrefs  from  the 
houfe  of  Commons  to  remove  him.  But  after  that 
bill  was  rejecled  in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  Halifax  prefT- 
ed  the  Commons,  though  unfuccefsfully,  to  proceed 
to  limitations;  and  began  with  moving  that  the  duke 
might  be  obliged  to  live  five  hundred  miles  out  of  Eng- 
land, during  the  king's  life.  In  1682,  he  was  creat- 
ed a  marquis;  foon  after  privy-feal;  and  upon  king 
James''  acceffion,  prefident  of  the  council  But  on 
his  refuting  aiTent  to  the  repeal  of  the  tefts,  he  was 
told  by  the  king,  that  though  he  could  never  forget 
his  pad  fervices,  yet,  fince  he  refufed  to  comply  in 
that  point,  and  it  was  his  own  intereft  to  have  all  his 
council  of  one  caft,  he  was  obliged  to  difmifs  him  from 
the  board;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and  at  the  fame 
time  from  all  his  other  public  employments.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  however, 
fent  by  James,  with  the  earls  of  Rochefter  and  Godol- 
phin,  to  treat  with  him. 

In  the  affembly  of  the  lords  which  met  after  James 
had  withdrawn  himfelf  the  firft  time  from  Whitehall, 
the  marquis  was  chofen  their  prefident ;  and,  upon  the 
king's  return  from  Feverfham,  he  was  fent  by  the 
prince  of  Orange,  with  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury  and 
lord  Delarnere,  to  order  the  king  to  quit  his  palace  at 
Whitehall,  and  retire  to  Hull.  In  the  convention-par- 
liament, he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the  houfe  of  Lords, 
and  vigoroufiy  fupported  the  motion  for  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  and  the  conjunclive  fovereignty  of 
the  prince  and  pnncefs ;  upon  whofe  acceffion  he  was 
again  made  privy-feal.  But  in  the  feffion  of  1689, 
upon  the  enquiry  for  the  authors  of  the  profecutions 
againft  lord  Ruffel,  Algernon  Sidney,  &c.  the  mar- 
quis, who  had  aided  or  at  lead  concurred  in  thefe 
profecutions  in  1683,  now  quitted  the  court,  and  be- 
came what,  from  that  time,  he  continued  to  be,  a 
warm  oppofer  of  governmental  meafures,  till  his  death3 
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which  happened  in  April  1695,  occafioned  by  a  gan- 
grene in  a  rupture  he  had  long  neglected. 

He  had  let  his  heart  upon  railing  his  family,  and, 
though  he  acquired  a  vail  eftate  for  them,  he  buiied 
two  of  his  fons,  and  almoft  allies  grandchildren.  The 
fon  who  alone  furvived  him,  was  an  honed  man,  hut 
far  inferior  in  point  of  talents,  to  the  father;  and  this 
fon  dying  in  1700  without  iifue,  the  dignity  became 
extincl  in  this  family,  and  the  title  of  earl  of  Halifax 
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was  revived  the  fame  year,  in  the  pcrfon  of  Charles 
Montague. 

Befides  ;s  The  Character  of  a  Trimmer,"  he  wrote, 
6C  Advice  to  a  Daughter;"  "  The  Anatomy  of  an 
Equivalent'  "  A  Letter  to  a  DifTenter,  upon  his  Ma- 
jefty's  late  glorious  Declaration  of  Indulgences;"  "  A 
Rough  Draught  of  a  New  Model  at  Sea,  in  1694;" 
."  Maxims  of  State,"  "  The  Character  of  king  Charles 
JI.  to  which  is  fubjoined,  Maxims  of  State,  &c.  1650," 
oclavo;  "  Characier  of  Bifhop  Burnet,"  printed  at 

the  end  of  his  "  Hiftorv  of  his  own  Times,"  "  Hifto- 
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rical  Obfervations  upon  the  Reigns  of  Edward  I.  II. 
III.  and  Richard  II.  with  Remarks  upon  their  Faith- 
ful Counfellors  and  Falfe  Favorites,  1689."  All  ni* 
works  are  written  with  fpirit  and  elegance.  Indeed  as 
a  ftaiefiiian,  an  orator,  or  a  writer,  he  had  no  equal 
xamong  his  cotemporaries. 


SAUNDERS,  (SiR  EDMUND)  was  one  of  thofe 
rare  and  lucky  geniufes,  whofe  fortune  is  entirely  the 
work  of  theii  own  hands.  From  the  lait  and  mod 
wretched  expedient  of  lazinefs  or  infirmity,  he  raif- 
edhimfelf,  by  regular,  but  inexplicable  gradations,  to 
honor  and  affluence.  How  much  is  it  to  be  regretted 
that  we  are  not  made  acquainted  with  the  minute  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  life,  with  his  aBions  in  every  pio- 
greflive  ftep  of  his  elevation  ;  with  thepurpofes  he  had 
in  view3  and  the  means  he  ufed  to  attain  them  !  The 
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benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  hiflory  of  illuftrious 
characters  are  improved  chiefly  by  thofe  who  poffefs 
talents  and  virtue,  without  property  or  patronage  fo 
neceffary  to  encourage  them,  and  difplay  them  to  the 
world.  By  fuch  examples  as  this  before  us,  if  they  are 
fully  unfolded  in  all  their  circumvolutions,  the  mofl 
humble  may  be  taught  to  afpire,  and  the  moft  unfortu- 
nate to  hope.  Even  if  they  fhould  be  unfuccefsful  in 
the  event,  they  cannot  fail  to  reap  the  great  advantage 
which  ever  refults  from  the  imitation  of  an  upright  and 
eminent  model.  Yet  fo  it  is:  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  extraordinary  for  the  eminence  which  he  attain- 
ed, and  the  lownefs  from  which  he  fprung,  few  inci- 
dents are  known;  and  thofe  few  are  related  without 
their  caufes  or  attendant  circumftances.  The  firft  that 
is  known  of  him,  is,  that  he  was  a  ftrolling  beggar  with- 
out known  parents  or  relations.  He  was  often  feen 
begging  fcraps  at  Clement's  Inn,  where  he  attracted 
notice  by  his  uncommon  fprightlinefs.  As  he  expref- 
fed  a  ftrong  defire  to  learn  to  write,  one  of  the  attor- 
ney's clerks,  who  was  particularly  pleafed  with  his 
llaihes  of  merriment,  undertook  to  teach  him;  and 
he  foon  qualified  him  for  a  hackney -writer.  He  took 
all  opportunities  of  improving  himfelf,  by  reading 
iuch  books  as  he  could  borrow  from  his  friends,  and 
in  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  became  an  able  attorney. 
From  an  attorney  he  became  an  eminent  counfel;  and 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  appointed  chief-juf- 
.tice  of  the  king's  Bench.  Befides  all  this,  in  1683, 
died. 


SAUNDERSON,  (DR.  NICHOLAS)  an  eminent 
profeffor  of  the  mathematics  in  the  univerfity  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  F.  R.  S.  was  born  in  1682,  at  Thurlfton, 
Yorkfhire;  where  his  father,  befidesa  fmall  eftate,  en- 
joyed a  place  in  the  excife.  This  gentleman  was  an 
iniiance  of  the  truth  of  what  has  often  been  afferted, 
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and  often  denied;  that  a  Mind  man  may  be  taught  the 
whole  circle  of  literature.  When  he  was  twelve  months 
old,  he  was  deprived,  by  the  fmall  pox,  not  only  of 
his  fight,  but  even  of  his  eyes,  which  came  away  in 
abfcefles  ;  fo  that  he  retained  no  more  idea  of  light  and 
colours,  than  if  he  had  been  born  blind.  At  an  ear- 
ly period  he  was  fent  to  a  free-fchool  at  Pennifton; 
where  he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  which  he  afterwards  ib 
far  improved  by  his  own  application  to  the  clailk  au- 
thors, as  to  be  able  to  hear  the  works  of  Euclid,  Ar- 
chimedes, and  Diophantus,  read  in  their  original 
Greek. 

The  ftudies  of  the  grammar-fchool  being  finifhcd, 
his  father,  whole  occupation  led  him  to  be  converfant 
in  figures,  began  to  inftruct  him  in  the  common  rules 
of  arithmetic.  At  eighteen,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
acquaintance  of  Richard  Weft,  Efq.  of  Undorbank, 
a  gentleman  of  fortune  and  a  lover  of  the  mathematics, 
Mr,  Weft,  obferving  his  uncommon  capacity  and  his 
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ftrong  deiire  for  improvement,  took  the  pains  to  in- 
ftruci  him  in  the  principles  of  algebra  and  geometry, 
and  gave  him  every  affiftance  and  encouragement  in 
his  power,  to  the  profecution  of  thefe  ftudies.  Soon 
afterwards,  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Nettleton, 
who  was  equally  pleafed  with  the  great  powers  of  his 
mind,  and  took  equal  pains  to  inilrucl  him.  To  thefe 
two  gentleman,  therefore,  he  was,  indebted  for  his  firli 
inftkution  in  the  mathematical  fciences.  Some  time  af- 
ter this,  his  father  fent  him  to  a  private  academy  ai 
Attercliff  near  Sheffield,  which,  after  a  Ihort  ftay,  he 
left  for  the  country,  where  heproiecuted  his  ftudies  for 
fome  time,  in  his  own  way,  without  either  guide  or  af- 
(iftant.  The  expence  of  his  education  h#d  been  hither- 
to borne  by  his  father;  but,  as  he  had  a  numerous  fa- 
mily, he  found  himfelf  unable  to  fupport  the  burden. 
His  friends  therefore  began  to  think  of  fomc  way  in 

4 

which  he  might  fupport  himfelf.  His  own  inclination 
flrongly  led  him  to  Cambridge;  but  the  expence  of 
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an  education  there   was  an  i  nib  per  able  difficulty. 

kngth,  however,  it  was  refolved  to  fend  him  thereT 
but  in  a  way  very  unufual,  not  as  a  fcholar,  but  as  a 
mafter;  for  his  friends,  obferving  in  him  a  peculiar  fe- 
licity in  communicating  his  ideas,  hoped  that  he  might 
teach  the  mathematics  with  credit  and  advantage,  even 
in  the  university  ;  or,  if  this  delign  mould  not  fuc- 
ceed,  they  flattered  themfelves  with  fuccefs  in  opening 
afchoolfor  him  in  London.  In  1707,  when  he  was 
about  twenty-five  years  old,  he  was  accordingly  car- 
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ried  to  Cambridge  by  Mr.  Jolhua  Dunn,  then  a  fel- 
low-commoner of  Chrift's  College ;  here  he  refided 
with  his  friend,  but  was  not  admitted  a  member.  The 
fociety,  however,  were  much  pleafed  with  having  fuch 
a  ID  an  for  a  gueft,  allotted  him  a  chamber,  the  ufe  of 
the  library,  and  indulged  him  in  every  privilege  which 
could  be  of  advantage  to  him.  But  many  difficulties^ 
unforefeen  or  unregarded,  occurred  to  obfhruft  his  de- 
iign ;  he  was  without  friends,  without  fortune,  a  young 
man,  untaught  himfelf,  placed  here  to  be  a  teacher  of 
philofophy  in  an  univerfity,  where  it  then  reigned  in 
the  higheit  perfection.  Whifton  was  at  that  time  in 
the  mathematical  profefTor's  chair,  and  read  leclures 
in  the  manner  propofed  by  Saunderfon  ;  fo  that  Saun- 
derfon's  propofal  looked  like  an  encroachment  upon 
the  privileges  of  his  office ;  but  as  a  good  natured  man, 
and  an  encourager  of  learning,  he  readily  confented 
to  the  application  of  friends,  in  behalf  of  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  perfon.  Saunderfon's  fame  in  a  fhort  time 
was  fpread  through  the  univerfity ;  men  of  learning 
and  curiofity  grew  ambitious  and  fond  of  his  acquain- 
tance, and  his  leclure  was  attended  by  many  upon  its 
fir  ft  opening,  and  was  in  a  fhort  time  very  much  crowd- 
ed. While  he  was  employed  in  iniiru&ing  the  academi- 
cal youth  in  the  principles  of  the  Newtonian  philofo- 
phy, he  became  acquainted  with  the  great  author  him- 
felf; and  frequently  afterwards  enjoyed  his  converfa- 
tion  concerning  the  more  difficult  parts  of  his  works. 
He  alfo  lived  in  friendlhip  with  the  molt  eminent  mathe-? 
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maticians  of  the  age,  Hally,  Cotes,  De  Moivre,  &c. 
Upon  the  removal  of  Whifton  from  his  profefibrfhip, 
Saunderfon's  mathematical  merit  was  allowed  by  all  to 
be  fo  much  fuperiorto  that  of  any  competitor,  that  an 
extraordinary  ftep  was  taken  in  his  favor,  to  qualify  him 
with  a  degree,  as  the  flatutes  require.  An  application 
was  made  by  the  heads  of  colleges  to  the  duke  of  Som- 
erfet  their  chancellor,  and  a  mandate  was  readily 
granted  by  the  queen,  for  conferring  on  him  the  de- 
gree of  mafter  of  arts;  upon  which  he  was  chofen  Lu- 
cafian  profeffor  of  mathematics,  in  Nov.  1711.  His 
firft  performance,  after  he  was  feated  in  the  chair,  was 
an  inauguration  fpeech  made  in  very  excellent  Latin, 
and  in  a  ftyle  truly  Ciceronian.  Henceforward  he  ap- 
plied himfelf  clofely  to  the  reading  of  leclures,  and 
gave  up  his  time  wholly  to  his  pupils.  He  continued 
among  the  gentlemen  of  Chrift's  college  till  1723, 
when  he  took  a  houfe  in  Cambridge,  and  foon  after 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dickfons,  reclor 
of  Boxworth  in  Cambridgefhire,  by  whom  he  had  a 
fon  and  a  daughter.  In  1728,  when  George  II.  vifit- 
edthe  univerfity,  he  fignifiedhis  defire  of  feeing  fo  re- 
markable a  perfon,  and  accordingly  the  profeffor  wait- 
ed upon  him  in  the  Senate  Houfe,  and  was  there  creat- 
ed doBor  of  laws  bv  roval  favor. 

*  y 

Saunderfon  had  by  nature  a  very  ftrong  conftitution, 
but  being  too  fedentary,  and  confining  himfelf  con- 
ftantly  to  the  houfe,  he  became  a  valetudinarian  of  a 
very  fcorbutic  habit.  For  fome  years  he  frequenly 
complained  of  a  numbnefs  in  his  limbs,  which,  in  the 
fpring  of  1739,  ended  in  a  mortification  in  his  foot; 
and  at  that  time,  his  blood  had  become  difordered  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  no  art  or  medicine  was  able  to  cor- 
reclit,  or  {top  theprogrefs  of  the  mortification.  He 
died  on  the  igth  of  April  the  fame  year,  aged  57; 
and  was  buried,  according  to  his  icqueit,  in  the  chan- 
cel of  Boxworth. 

He  was  a  man  highly  admirable,  if  not  amiable; 
for  he  attained  a  knowlege  in  mathematics,  which,  with 
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his  known  blindnefs,  excited  univerfal  aftonifliment. 
As  a  companion,  none  could  exceed  him  in  wit  and 
vivacity.  He  was  fuppofed  not  to  entertain  any  great 
refpecl  for  revealed  religion:  though,  we  are  told,  he 
appointed  to  receive  the  facrament  the  evening  before 
his  death,  which  was  prevented  by  a  delirium  from 
which  he  never  recovered. 

His  "  Elements  of  Algebra,"  which  were  compof- 
ed  in  a  fhort  time,  were  publilhed  by  fubfcription  at 
Cambridge,  in  1740,  in  two  vols.  quarto. 


SAUVEUR,  (JOSEPH)  a  celebrated  French  mathe- 
matician, was  born  at  La  Fleche  in  1653.  He  was 
abfolutely  dumb  till  he  was  feven  years  old;  and  even 
then  the  organs  of  fpeech  did  not  difengage  themfelves 
fo  entirely,  but  that  he  was  ever  after  obliged  to  fpeak 
very  flowly  and  deliberately.  From  his  infancy  he 
difcovered  a  genius  for  mathematical  inventions  and 
improvements.  He  was  fent  to  the  college  of  the 
Jefuits  to  learn  polite  literature,  but  as  he  could  fee 
no  charms  in  it,  particularly  in  poetry  and  eloquence, 
his  progrefs  was  very  inconfiderable. 

1111670,  he  went  to  Paris,  where,  as  he  was  defign- 
ed  for  the  church,  he  applied  himfelf  to  philofophy 
and  theology,  but  in  thefe  he  fucceeded  no  better. 
Mathematics,  indeed,  was  the  only  ftudy  for  which  he 
had  any  relifh,  and  this  he  cultivated  with  extraordina- 
ry fuccefs.  As  he  had  an  impediment  in  his  voice,  he 
was  advifed  by  BofTuet,  then  bifhop  of  Condom  to 
apply  himfelf  to  phyfic;  but  this  was  much  againft  the 
inclination  of  an  uncle,  from  whom  he  received  his 
fupport,  and  who  was  flrongly  bent  upon  his  being  a 
divine.  Finally,  rather  than  be  tied  up  to  the  drud- 
gery of  a  profeflion  which  he  could  not  like,  he  refolv- 
ed  to  relinquifh  all  dependence  upon  his  uncle;  and  to 
teach  his  favorite  fcience  for  a  fupport.  He  foon  be- 
came known  as  a  mathematician,  and  at  twenty  he  had 
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prince  Eugene  for  his  fcholar.  In  1686,  he  was  made 
mathematical  profeilor  of  the  College-Royal:  and,  in 
1096,  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  ici- 
"ences.  He  conceived  a  defign  of  writing  a  treatife  up- 
oi  fortification;  and  in  order  to  a  Hi  it  theory  by  the 
aid  of  practice,  he  went  to  the  fiege  of  Mons  in  1691, 
where  he  continued  within  the  trenches  during  the 
ilorrn.  With  the  fame  view  he  alfo  made  the  tour  of 
Flanders.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  had 
a  penfion.  He  died  in  1716.  He  was  twice  married 
and  had  children  by  both  his  wives.  By  his  laft  he  had 
a  fon,  who,  like  himfelf,  was  dumb  for  the  feven  firfl 
years  of  his  life.  The  principal  of  his  writings  was  en- 
titled, "  Principes  d'Acouftique  et  de  Mufique,  on 
Syfteme  general  des  intervalles  des  fons,  et  fon  appli- 
cation a  tous  les  fyflemes  et  inftruments  de  Mufique, 
1701." 


SAXE,  (MAURICE,  COMPT  DE)  natural  fon  of  Fre- 
deric Auguftus  II.  elector  of  Saxony,  king  of  Po- 
land, and  grand-duke  of  Lithuania,  by  Aurora  coun- 
tefs  of  Ronigfmare,  youngeft  filter  of  Philip,  count 
Ronigfmare,  who  was  defcended  from  an  illuftrious 
family  in  Sweden,  and  who  fell  a  facrifice  for  an  alledg- 
ed  intrigue  with  the  princefs  of  Zell;  was  born  at 
Drefden  in  1696.  At  an  early  period  he  difcovered 
a  great  fondnefs  for  martial  exercifes,  and  could  not 
be  induced  to  attend  to  any  other  ftudy  than  that  of 
war.  He  accompanied  the  king  his  father  in  all  his 
Polifli  campaigns,  and  began  to  ferve  in  the  allied  ar- 
my in  the  Netherlands,  in  1708;  when,  young  as  he 
was,  he  exhibited  full  proof  of  an  enterprifing  genius. 
He  afterwards  ferved  in  the  war  againfl  the  Swedes  in 
Pomerania,  and  was  made  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
horfe.  In  1717,  he  entered  into  the  Imperial  fervice, 
and  from  that  time,  made  feveral  campaigns  in  Hun- 
gary againft  the  Turks ;  in  which  he  highly  diftin- 
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guifhed  himfelf  by  his  bravery  and  prudence,  and  at- 
tracled  the  regard  of  prince  Eugene  of  Savoy.  In 
1720,  he  vifited  the  court  of  France,  where  he  obtain- 
ed a  brevet  of  camp-marmal  from  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
then  regent  of  that  kingdom.  In  1722,  he  puiFchafed 
the  colonelcy  of  the  regiment  of  Spar;  and  by  the  re- 
gular degrees,  rofe  in  military  honors,  from  the  rank 
of  a  colonel  to  that  of  marfhal-general. 

During  the  count's  refidence  in  France,  the  ftates 
of  Couriand,  fore  feeing  that  their  duchy  would  one 
day  be  deftitute  of  a  head,  fince  duke  Ferdinand,  the 
laft  male  of  the  family  of  Ketler  was  then  valetudinary, 
and  like  to  die  without  ifTue,  were  prevailed  upon  by 
foreign  influence,  to  elect  him  for  their  fovereign.  On 
the  5th  July,  1726,  the  minute  of  eleBion  was  figned 
by  the  ftates  of  Mittaw,  the  capital  of  Courland;  but 
the  election  was  objected  to  by  the  court  of  Ruffia  and 
the  republic  of  Poland ;  upon  both  of  which  the  duchy 
was  dependent*  He  was  forced  therefore  to  relinquifh 
his  pretenfions,  and  upon  the  death  of  duke  Ferdinand 
in  1736,  count  Bifon,  a  Danifh  nobleman,  in  the 
fervice  of  Ruffia,  was  appointed  to  the  dignity.  When 
the  war  broke  out  in  Germany,  upon  the  death  of  the 
king  of  Poland,  Frederic  II.  father  to  our  count,  he 
attended  the  duke  of  Berwick,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  French  army  which  was  fent  into  that  country, 
and  behaved  with  unequalled  valor.  When  alfo,  upon 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  frefh  troubles 
arofe  in  the  fame  quarter,  he  was  employed  in  the 
French  army  which  was  fent  to  fupport  the  ele&or  of 
Bavaria;  and  he  fuftained  a  very  important  part  in 
ftorming  Prague.  By  his  condu6l  on  the  occafion, 
he  acquired  the  confidence  and  efteem  of  the  eleclor, 
whofe  caufe  was  attended  with  an  unfortunate  iffue. 
In  1744,  an  invafion  of  England  was  projected  by 
the  court  of  France,  in  favor  of  Charles  Edward,  the 
pretender's  eldeft  fon ;  and  count  Saxe  was  appointed 
to  comr^and  the  French  troops  which  were  to  be  em- 
ployed in  that  expedition.  Both  the  young  pretender 
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and  the  count  arrived  at  Dunkirk,  in  profecution  of  the 
defign;  which,  however,  was  baffled  by  a  furious  llorrn, 
and  the  vigilance  of  the  Britifh  fleet.  Soon  cficrwards, 
upon  a  declaration  of  war  by  France  againlt  Great- 
Britain,  he  was  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the 
French  army  in  the  Netherlands;  and  exalted  to  the 
rank  of  marfhalof  France.  In  the  courfe  of  the  war, 
he  defeated  the  allies  in  feveral  battles,  and  made  him- 
felf  mailer  of  the  whole  Auftrian  Netherlands,  with  a 
great  part  of  Dutch  Brabant.  For  fuch  eminent  fer- 
vices,  an  acl  of  naturalization  was  paffed  in  his  fa- 
vor by  the  king  of  France,  in  1746 ;  the  fame  year  he 
was  railed  to  the  rank  of  MarfhaUgeneral  of  France, 
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an  office  which  had  been  vacant  for  many  years,  and 
in  1748,  he  was  appointed  governor-general  of  the 
Netherlands,  with  a  large  revenue  annexed. 

After  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748, 
count  Saxe,  covered  with  glory,  and  loaded  with  the 
king's  bounty,  retired  into  Chambaud  in  France, 
where  he  fpent  his  time  in  various  employments  and 
amufements,  until  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  fe- 
ver, which  terminated  his  life  on  the  goth  Nov.  1750. 
His  corpfe  was  interred  with  great  parade,  at  the  king's 
expence,  in  the  church  of  Saint  Thomas  at  Straf- 
burg. 

He  was  bred  a  proteftant,  of  the  Lutheran  perfLa- 
fion,  under  the  immediate  infpecuon  of  his  mother, 
and  no  earthly  confideration  could  ever  induce  him  to 
change  his  religion.  He  had  unfortunately,  like  his 
father,  indulged  himfelf  in  his  youth,  in  a  number  of 
rambling  amours,  and  had  feveral  natural  children, 
Though  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  prevailed  upon  by 
his  mother,  to  marry  Vicloria,  countefs  of  Lobin,  a 
lady  of  illuftrious  birth  and  beauty,  by  whom  he  had 
a  child  or  two,  who  died  in  their  infancy;  yet  a  cold- 
nefs  arofe  between  them,  and  the  marriage  was  diifolv- 
ed,  on  account  of  adultery,  committed  by  the  count 
on  purpofe  to  procure  a  divorce.  He  never  married 
afterwards.  His  "  Reveries,  or  Memoirs  concerning 
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the  Art  of  War/'  with  fome  other  fmall  pieces,  were 
tranflated  into  Englifli,  and  publifhed  at  London,  in 
1757,  4to.  and  re-publifhed  at  Edinburgh  in  1759, 
octavo. 


SCALIGER,  (JULIUS  CAESAR)  fon  of  Benedia 
Scaliger,  who,  for  feventeen  years,  commanded  the 
troops  of  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  Hungary,  was 
born  in  1484,  at  Ripa,  a  cattle  in  the  territory  of  Ve- 
rona. When  young,  he  was  put  under  the  tuition 
of  John  Jocundus  of  Verona,  with  whom  he  learn- 
ed the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  language;  and,  at  the 
age  of  twelve,  he  was  prefented  to  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, who  made  him  one  of  his  pages.  He  attend- 
ed the  emperor  feventeen  years,  and,  in  feveral  expe- 
ditions, in  which  he  accompanied  his  matter,  gave  fur- 
prifmg  proofs  of  valor  and  dexterity.  He  was  pref- 
ent  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  in  1512,  in  which  he 
loft  his  father  and  his  brother  Titus ;  whofe  bodies  he 
conveyed  to  Ferrara,  where  his  mother  refided,  who, 
a  fhort  time  afterwards,  died  with  grief.  His  father 
leaving  him  in  narrow  circumftances,  he  foon  found 
himfeif  reduced  to  abfolute  poverty;  and  refolved  in 
confequence,  to  enter  into  the  Francifcan  order  of 
monks.  With  this  view  he  went  to  Bologne,  where 
he  clofely  applied  himfeif  to  ftudy,  efpecially  to  logic 
and  Scotus's  divinity ;  but  changing  his  mind,  he  took 
up  arms  again,  and  ferved  for  fome  time  in  Piedmont. 
A  phyfkian,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at  Tu- 
nn,  perfuaded  him  to  ftudy  phyfic,  which  he  accord- 
ingly profecuted  at  his  leifure  hours,  while  he  was  in 
the  army  :  he  alfo  learned  the  Greek  language,  of  which 
till  then  he  had  been  entirely  ignorant.  At  length  the 
pains  of  the  gout,  under  which  he  had  fuffered  for 
iome  time,  determined  him  at  forty  years  of  age,  to 
abandon  a  military  life,  and  to  devote  himfeif  entirely 
to  the  profcflion  of  phyfic.  At  the  age  of  forty-two3 
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he  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  of  thirteen;  and,  becaufe  her 
parents  would  not  confent  to  her  marrying  him,  on 
account  of  her  youth,  he  flayed  at  Agen,  where  he 
was  attending  upon  the  bifhop,  until  (he  had  arrived 
at  a  more  fuitable  age.  Three  years  after,  in  1529, 
he  married  her,  lived  with  her  twenty-nine  years,  and 
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had  fifteen  children  by  her;  feven  of  whom  furvived 
him.  She  was  a  lady  of  a  good  family  and  excellent 
accomplifhments;  and  notwithftanding  the  difparity  of 
their  years,  they  lived  together  in  perfect  harmony. 
He  did  not  appear  in  the  world  as  an  author  until 
1531,  when  he  was  forty -{even  years  old;  but  he  af- 
terwards repaired  the  time  he  had  loft,  and  gained  a 
great  name  in  the  republic  of  letters.  Study  and  the 
compofition  of  books  employed  him  till  his  death; 
which  happened  in  1588,  at  the  extraordinary  age  of 
one  hundred  and  four  years.  His  epitaph  was,  "  Julii 
Caefaris  Scaligeri  quod  fuit."  His  principal  works 
are,  "  Exercitationes  contra  Cardan um  de  Subtilitate;" 
66  De  Caufis  Linguae  Latinae;"  and  t;  Commentaries 
upon  feveral  Ancient  Authors,  Theophraftus,  Arifto- 
tle,  and  Hippocrates,"  or  rather  upon  fome  works  of 
thefe  authors. 


SCALIGER,  (JOSEPH  JUSTUS)  fon  of  the  former, 
•was  born  at  Agen  in  1540.  At  eleven  years  of  age, 
he  was  fent  with  two  of  his  brothers  to  the  college  of 
Bordeaux,  where  he  continued  three  years,  when  on 
account  of  the  plague  which  raged  in  that  city,  he  re- 
turned home,  and  profecuted  his  ftudies  under  the  care 
of  his  father.  He  had  a  great  genius  and  a  good  tafte 
for  poetry;  which  he  manifefted  in  a  tragedy  written 
upon  the  ftory  of  Oedipus,  before  he  was  feventeeti 
years  old.  In  1588,  he  loft  his  father;  and  the  year 
following,  went  to  Paris  and  attended  the  leftures  of 
Turnebus,  for  the  purpofe  of  learning  the  Greek  lan- 
guage. But  finding  that  the  ufual  courfe  would  be 
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long  and  tedious,  he  fhut  himfelf  up  in  his  clofet,  re- 
folvinjr  to  be  his  own  tutor,  and  after  haftily  running 
over  the  Greek  declenfions  and  conjugations,  he  be- 
gan to  read  Homer  with  a  tranflation,  and  in  a  fhbrt 
time  was  able  to  underftand  him  with  a  great  degree  of 
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exaclnefs.  From  reading  Homer,  he  formed  to  him- 
felf a  grammar;  then  proceeding  to  the  other  Greek 
poets,  and  afterwards  to  the  hiftorians  and  orators,  he 
gained  in  the  fpace  of  two  years,  a  perfecl  knowledge 
of  the  language.  He  then  applied  himfelf  to  the  He- 
brew, which  he  learned  with  great  facility,  without 
any  afliftance  from  others.  He  had  a  peculiar  talent 
for  learning  languages,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  well 
{killed  in  no  lefs  than  thirteen.  He  made  equal  pro- 
grefs  in  the  fciences,  and  in  every  branch  of  literature; 
ib  that  at  length  he  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
the  moft  learned  man  of  his  age;  and  he  was,  perhaps 
the  mod  learned  man  of  any  age.  In  1603,  he  was 
invited  to  the  univerfity  of  Leyden,  to  be  honorary- 
profefTor  of  the  belles-lettres  there.  He  accepted  the 
invitation,  which  much  offended  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
who  ever  after  treated  him  with  coldnefs  and  negle£h 
At  Leyden  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life;  and 
died  there  of  a  diopfy  on  the  2 ill  Jan.  1609,  without 
ever  having  been  married. 

His  works  are  very  numerous,  but  his  greatefl  is 
his  "  Opus  de  Emendatione  Temporurn."  He  wrote 
notes  and  animadverfions  upon  almoft  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Authors;  thofe  upon  Varro  "  De  Lingua 
Latina,"  were  written  by  him  at  twenty  years  of  age. 
He  wrote  fome  diflertations  upon  fubjecls  of  antiqui- 
ty, and  gave  fpecimens  of  his  fkill  in  almoft  every 
branch  of  literature.  He  embraced  the  principles  of 
Luther,  and  declared  this  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
his  father ;  who,  however,  lived  and  died  in  the  church 
of  Rome. 
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SCARRON,  (PAUL)  an  eminent  buflefque  French 
writer,   Ion  of  Paul   Scarron,  a  counfellor  in  parlia- 
ment, was  born  at  Paris  in  1610.    He  was  egrcgidufly 
deformed,   and  of  very   ioofc  morals;   yet   his    father 
deiigned  him  for  the  church.     At  four  and  twenty  he 
went  to  Italy,   hut  returned  as  licentious  as  he  went  ; 
and  to  continued,   till  by  a  terrible  misfortune,  he  was 
deprived  of  all  power  to  indulge  vitious  propensities 
He  was  at  Mans,   where  he  was  a  canon;  but  going 
from  that  place,  at  a  carnival  feafon,  into  a  damp  and 
cold  lituation,   he  was  fuddenly  feized  with  a  torpor, 
by  which  he  loft  the  ufe  of  his  limbs.     The  phyficians 
endeavored  in  vain  to  reftore  him  ;  all  their  prefcrip- 
tions  were  ineffeQual ;  and  thus  poor  Scarron,  at  fe- 
ven  and  twenty,  had  no  movements  left  him,  but  thofe 
of  his    hands  and   tongue.      Soon  afterwards  a   frefh 
misfortune  befel   him.      His  father,   who  had  hitherto 
iupplied  his  wants,  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  Cardinal 
Richlieu,  and  was  banifhed.      Scarron,  thus  deprived 
of  his  only  dependencies,  prefented  a  humble  requeft 
to  Richlieu,  which  was  fo  full  of  humor  and  drollery, 
that  the  minifler  could  not  forbear  laughing.      Both 
Richlieu  and  his  father  died  foon  afterwards;   fo  that 
it  was  impoffible  to  fay  what  would  have  been  the  ef- 
fect :  however,  this-  petition  is  reckoned  one  of  his  belt 
pieces.     This  ludicrous  perfonage  at  length  took  it  in- 
to his  head  to  marry;  and  in  1651,  actually  was  mar- 
ried to  Madernoifelie  d'Aubigne,  afterwards   the  cele- 
brated Madam  de  Maintenon,  who  lodged  near  him, 
and  was  about  fixteen  years  of  age.      This  lady,  whofe 
love  for  Scarron,  if  the  had  any,  muft  have  been  en- 
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tirely  of  the  platonic  kind,  poffeffed  wit  and  beauty, 
and  ferved  to  increafe  the  good  company  which  fre- 
quented his  houfe.  She  alfo  retrained  him  in  his 
buffooneries,  and  made  him  more  referved  and  decent. 
Scarron  died  in  1660,  aged  50.  He  had  an  inex- 
hauftible  fund  of  wit  and  pleafantry  ;  but  it  always  ap- 
proached, and  frequently  run  into  low  buffoonery. 
There  are  in  his  writings  many  things  fine,  ingenious 
VOL.  IV.  No.  28.  C  c 
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and  delicate;  but  they  are  blended  with  what  is  flat, 
trifling,  low  and  obfcene,  that  a  reader  upon  the  whole, 
will  be  ciifgulted  rather  than  amuled* 


SCHOEPFLIN,  (JOHN  DANIEL)  was  born  at  Sulz- 
bourg,  a  town  i:i  the  margraviate  of  Baden-Dourlach, 
on  the  6th  of  Sept.  1694.      His  father  holding  an  of- 
fice of  honor  and  profit  in  the  Margrave's  court,  foon 
after  died  in  Alface,  leaving  his  fon  to  the  care  of  his 
mother.     After  (ludying  ten  years  at  Dourlach  and 
Bafil^   he  kept  a  public  exercife  on    iome  contefted 
points  of  ancient  hittory  with  very  great  applaufe,  and 
after  eight  years  more  ftudy  at  Strafbourg,  he  com- 
pleted his  education.    The  concourfe  of  Undents  which 
reforted  to  him  from  the  northern  nations,  was  very 
great;  the  princes  of  Germany  were  anxious  to  have 
iheir  fons  ftudy  under  him.      The  profefforfliip  of  hif- 
tory  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder  was  offered  to  him  ; 
the  Czarina  gave  him  an  invitation  to  another  at  St. 
Peteriburg,    with  the  title  of  Hiftoriographei -Royal ; 
Sweden  offered  him  the  fame  profefloribip  at  Upfal, 
formerly  held  by  his  countrymen,   Scheffer  and  Boe- 
der, and  the  univerfity  of  Leyden  was  very  folicitous 
to  have  him  fucceed  the  learned  Vitriarius.      He  feem- 
ed  to" prefer  Strafburg  to  all  the  reft.      Notwithftand- 
ing  the  fucceffoon   of  public  and  private  lectures,  be 
found  i^urlicient  time  to  publifn  a  great  number  of  hif- 
torical  and  critical  differ  tations,  too  many  to  be  here 
particular!)  noticed.      In  1726  he  left  his  profefforfliip, 
and  began  to  travel  at  the  public  expence.    From  Pans, 
he  went  to  Italy,  ftaid  fome  months  at  Rome,  receiv- 
ed from  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  a  copy  of  the 
"  Antiquities  of  Herculaneum,"  and  from  the  Duke 
of  Parma,  the  "  Mufeuin  Fbrentmum.."      He  came 
to  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  late  king's  reign, 
and  left  it  the  day  that  Pere  Courayer  was^driven  out 
of  Paris  by  theological  difputcs,  arrived  in  London,  He 
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now  received  the  honor  of  the  canonry  of  St.  Thomas, 
one  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  Lutheran  chapters,  and 
in  1728,  he  vifited  Paris  a  third  time.  He  had  lon^ 
meditated  one  of  thofe  works,  which  alone  by  their 
importance,  extent,  and  difficulty,  might  immortalize 

a  fbciety,  a  hiltorv  of  Alface.      In   order  to  collcfct 
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materials  for  this  work,  he  travelled  into  the  Low- 
Countries  and  Germany,  in  173$,  and  into  Switzer- 
land, in  1744.  At  Prague,  he  found  that  the  frag- 
ment of  St.  Mark's  Gofpel,  fo  carefully  kept  there, 
is  a  continuation  of  that  at  Venice.  The  Chancellor 
D'AgueiTeau  fent  for  him  to  Paris  in  1746,  with  the 
fame  view.  His  plan  was  to  write  the  Hiftory  of 
Alface,  and  to  illuurate  its  geography  and  policy  be- 
fore and  under  the  Romans,  under  the  Franks,  Ger- 
mans, and  its  prefent  governors;  and  in  17515  he 
prefented  it  to  the  King  of  France,  who  before  had 
honored  him  with  the  title  of  "  Hiftoriographer-Royal, 
and  Counfellor,"  and  there  gave  him  an  appointment 
of  two  thoufand  livres,  and  a  copy  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  royal-library.  He  availed  himfelf  of  this  op- 
portunity to  plead  the  privileges  of  the  proteliant  uni- 
verfity  of  Strafburg,  and  obtained  a  confirmation  of 
them.  His  fecond  volume  appeared  in  1761  ;  and 
he  had  prepared,  as  four  fupplements,  a  collection  of 
charters  and  records,  an  eccleliaftical  hiftory,  a  literary 
hiftory,  and  a  lift  of  authors  who  have  treated  of  Alface : 
the  publication  of  thefe,  he  recommended  to  Mr.  Kock 
his  affiftant  and  fucceifor.  In  the  intermiilion  be- 
tween thofe  two  volumes,  he  publifhed  his  "  Vindicial 
Celiicae,"  in  which  he  examines  the  origin,  revolution 
and  language  of  the  Celts.  The  "  Hiftory  of  Baden," 
was  the  laft  work  which  he  wrote  of  any  conlideration, 
a  duty  which  he  thought  he  owed  his  country.  It 
took  him  four  years  to  complete  this  hiftory,  which 
was  comprifed  in  feven  volumes ;  the  firft  made  its 
appearance  in  1763,  and  the  laft  in  1766.  In  1771, 
a  flow  fever  attacked  him,  which  was  produced  by 
an  obftru&ion  in  his  bowels,  and  an  ulcer  in  his  lungs. 
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After  an  illnefs  of  Tome  months,  he  died  on  the  yth 
of  Aug.  the  fir  It  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  his  771)1 
year  ;  his  fenfes  he  retained  tiil  the  lait  moments  oi  his 
life.  He  was  buried  in  the  collegiate  church  of  St. 
Thomas,  the  city  in  his  favor  difpenfing  with  the  law 
which  forbids  interment  within  the  city. 


SCHOiMBERG,  (FREDERICK,  DUKE  OF)  was 
defcended  of  a  noble  family  in  Germany,  and  ion  of 
count  Schomberg  by  his  firft  wife,  an  Enghfh  lady, 
daughter  of  the  lord  Dudley,  which  count  was  killed 
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at  the  battle  of  Prague  in  Bohemia,  in  1620,  together 
\vith  feveral  of  his  ions.      Frederick  was  born   about 
the  year  1608.      We  find  him  at  firft,   ferving  in    the 
army  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  afterwards  he  be- 
comes the  particular  confidant  of  William  II.  prince 
of  Orange,  in  whole  laR  violent  actions  he  fhone  fo 
confpicuous,  and  particularly  in  the  attempt  upon  Am- 
Iterdam,  that,  in  1650,  on  that  princes  dea:h,  he  wrent 
to  France.    Here  his  reputation  became  fo  great,  that, 
next  to  the  prince  of  Conde  and  Turenne,   he  was 
efteemed  the  greateit  general  in  that  kingdom  ;  though, 
on  account  of  his  firm  adherence  to  the  proteftant  re- 
ligion, he  was  not,  for  fome  time  raifed  to  the  dignity 
of  a  marfhal.      In  Nov.  1659,  he  offered  his  fervices 
to  Charles  II.  for  his  reiloration  to  the  Englifh  throne, 
iind  the  next  year,  the  court  of  France  being  greatly 
iolicitous  that  the  Portuguefe  fhould  get  the  afcendency 
over  the  Spaniards,  he  was  fent  to  Lifbon  ;  and,  in 
his  way  thither,  palfed  through  England,  in  order  to 
concert  with   king  Charles,  the  bed  meafures  to  fup- 
port  Portugal.      In   Portugal  he  rendered  fuch  great 
iervices  to  that  kingdom,  in  confequence  of  which  he 
•was  created  a  grandee  of  it  and  count  Meztola,  with 
a  peniion  of  five  thoufand  pounds  to  himfelf  and  heirs. 
In  1663,  he  again  vifited  England,  to  take  command 
of  the  army ;  but  the  French  intereft  being  very  odi- 
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ous  to  the  Enjlifli,  though  he  would  have  been  very 
acceptable  to  them  in  any  other  part  of  his  life,  he 
was  looked  upon  at  that  time  as  one  fent  over  from 
France,  to  bring  our  army  under  French  difcipline; 
he  grew  obnoxious  to  that  nation,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  not  loved  by  the  court,  as  being  found  not  fit  for 
the  defigns  of  the  latter;  for  which  reafon  he  foon  left 
England  and  returned  to  France.  Upon  his  return 
to  Paris,  in  1676,  the  king  of  France  left  him  with 
the  command  of  his  army  in  Flanders ;  and  a  fhort 
time  after,  obliged  the  prince  of  Orange  to  raifc  the 
liege  of  Maeftficht,  and  was  made  a  marihal  of  France. 
But,  when  the  perfecution  againit  thofe  of  the  reform- 
ed religion  was  began  in  that  kingdom,  he  defired  leave 
to  return  to  his  own  country  ;  which  requeft  was  ab- 
iblutely  denied  him,  and  all  the  favor  which  he  could 
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procure,  was  to  go  to  Portugal.  And,  notwithstand- 
ing he  had  been  the  means  of  preventing  that  nation 
from  falling  under  the  yoke  of  Caftiie  ;  yet,  when  he 
fought  an  afylum  there,  the  inquifition  reprefented  the 
matter  of  giving  harbour  to  an  heretic,  fo  adverfely 
to  the  king,  that  he  was  forced,  in  order  to  appeate 
his  fubjeBs,  to  fend  the  marfhal  away.  From  here, 
he  went  to  England,  and  palling  through  Flolland,  en- 
tered into  a  particular  confidence  with  the  prince  of 
Orange ;  and,  he  having  received  an  invitation  from 
the  elector  of  Brandenburg  to  come  to  Berlin,  was 
made  governor  of  Pruflia,  and  fet  at  the  head  of  all 
the  elector's  armies.  He  received  the  fame  marks  of 
efteem  from  the  young  eleclor,  as  his  father  had  for- 
merly fhewn  him;  and,  in  1688,  was  fent  by  him  to 
Cleves,  to  command  the  troops  which  was  raifed  by 
the  emperor,  for  the  defence  of  Cologne. 

When  the  prince  of  Orange  wa"s  almoft  ready  for 
his  expedition  into  England,  Marfhal  Schomberg  ob- 
tained leave  of  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  to  accom- 
pany his  highnefs  in  that  attempt,  and,  after  their  ar- 
rival at  London,  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  au- 
thor of  that  remarkable  ftratagem  for  trying  the  affec- 
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tions  of  the  people,  by  raifing  an  univerfal  apprehen- 
fion  over  the  kingdom,  with  the  approach  of  the  Irifh 
with  fire  and  fvvord.      Upon  the  prince's  advancement 
to  the  throne  of  England,  he  was  appointed  matter'  of 
the  ordnance,  and  general  of  his  rnaj city's  forces;   in 
April,  1689,  knight  of  the  garter,  and  the  fame  month, 
naturalized   by   att  of  parliament,  and  in    May  was 
created  a  baron,  earl,  marquis,  and  duke  of  this  king- 
dom,   by  the  name  and  title  of  baron    Teys,  earl   of 
Brentford,  marquis  of  Harwich,  and  duke  of  Schom- 
berg.      The  houfe  of  commons  iikewife,  voted  to  him 
one  hundred  thotifand  pounds  for  the  fervices  he  had 
done,  but  he  would  receive  only  a  frnall  part  of  that 
fum,  the  king  after  his  death,    paying   his   fon  five 
thoufand  pounds  a  year  for  the  remainder.     He  failed 
for  Ireland  in  Augutt  of  1689,  with  an  army  forthe  re- 
duction of  that  kingdom  ;  and,  having  muttered  all  his 
forces  there,  and  finding  them  not  to  be  above  four- 
teen thoufand  men,  among  whom  there  were  but  about 
two  thoufand  hcrfe,  he  marched  to  Dundalk,  where 
he  potted  himfelf,  king  James  having  arrived  at  Ardee, 
•within  five  or  fix  miles  of  him,  with  above  three  times 
his  number.    Schomberg,  therefore,  being  difappoint- 
ed  of  the  fupplies  from  England,  which  had  been  pro- 
mifed  him,  and  his  army  being  fo  much  inferior  to  the 
Irifii,  refolved  to  keep  himfelf  on  the  defenfive.     He 
lay  there  fix  weeks  in  a  rainy  feafon  ;  and  his  men, 
for  want  of  due  management,  contra6ted  fuch  difeafes, 
that  almoft  one  half  of  them  perifhed.      Some  people 
cenfured  his  conduct  while  there,    but  better  judges 
thought  that  the  managing  this  campaign,  as  he  did, 
was  one  of  the  greatett  actions  of  his  life.      At  the 
battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  took  place  on  the  ift  of 
July,  1690,  he  pa{Ted  the  river  in  his  ftation,  and  im- 
mediately rallied  and  encouraged  the  French  Protef- 
tants,  who  had  been  left  expofed  by  the  death  of  their 
commander,  with  this  fhort  harrangue;  "  Allons,  mef- 
fieurs,  voila  vos  perfecuteurs,"  pointing  to  the  French 
papifts  in  the  enemy's  army.    Thefe  words  were  fcarce- 
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]y  intered,  when  a  few  of  King  James's  guards,  who 
returned  full  fpeed  to  their  main  body,  after  the  (laugh- 
ter of  their  companions,  and  when  the  French  refu- 
gees fuffered  to  pafs,  thinking  them  to  be  of  their  own 
party,  fell  fmioufly  upon  the  duke,  and  gave  him. 
two  wounds  over  the  head,  which,  however,  proved 
not  f.o  be  mortal.  Upon  this,  the  French  regiment 
acknowledged  their  error,  by  committing  a  greater; 
for,  firing  rafhly  on  the  enemy,  they  Ihot  him  through 
the  neck,  of  which  he  foon  died.  He  was  buried  in 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  where  the  dean  and  chapter 
erected  a  fmall  monument  to  his  honor,  at  their  own 
expence,  with  an  elegant  infcription  by  Dr.  Swift. 


SCHROETER,  (JOHN  SAMUEL)  was  a  native  of 
Saxony.  He  came  in  company  with  his  father  to 
London,  in  17/1,  who  was  a  mufician  of  no  great 
eminence,  but  he  beftowed  much  pains  in  giving  his 
fon  a  complete  muiical  education.  The  difcipline  of 
Germany,  is  almoft  as  tevere  in  mufical,  as  in  military 
movements,  and  the  elder  Schroeter,  was  a  martinet 
of  very  terrilic  abilities.  By  virtue  of  hunger  and 
hard  blows,  he  compelled  his  {on  to  praftife  for  feveral 
years  without  intermiflion,  eight  hours  every  day  ;  and 
to  this  may  be  imputed  the  remarkable  facility,  with 
which  he  executed  the  moft  difficult  mufic  at  fight. 
But  while  he  app'ied  this  diligently  to  the  practice,  he 
did  not  neglecl  the  theory  of  the  fcience,  the  rudi- 
ments of  wtiich  he  acquired  under  the  famous  Ema- 
rmel  Bache,  which  he  afterwards  cultivated  and  im- 
proved from  ftudying  the  works  of  that  great  matter. 

For  fome  time  after  his  arrival  in  London,  the 
fplendid  talents  of  young  Schroeter,  were  either  un- 
known or  neglected.  He  occafionally  played  the  or- 
gan at  a  German  chapel  in  the  city,  a  fituation  which 
by  no  means  accorded  with  his  genius,  as  he  was  not 
there  permitted  to  indulge  his  fancy  in  any  mufical 
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flights,  beyond  the  formal  rules  of  the  cathedral  fchools. 
It  was  at  this  time,  that  he  com  po  fed  his  fir  it  fct  of 
leflbns  for  the  piano-forte,  which  he  offered  to  feveral 
of  the  mu lie-fellers  of  London,  on  their  own  terms, 
but  they  were  not  difpofed  to  purchafe.  At  la  ft  he 
was  recommended  by  the  late  J.  C.Bach,  to  Napier, 
who  foon  didinguifhed  his  merit  as  a  compofer,  and 
purchafed  the  copy-right  of  his  work  at  a  liberal  price. 
Being  now  announced  to  the  world  as  a  mufical  com- 
pofer, Schroeter  began  to  acquire  fome  celebrity  in  the 
profclfion,  which  procured  him  feveral  fcholars  in 
the  faihionable  circles.  When  the  firft  fct  of  concerts 
was  publifhed,  .his  reputation  was  liich,  that  he  took 
the  lead  as  a  performer  in  all  the  mufical  entertain- 
ments of  the  nobility,  at  which  he  a  (lifted. 

Soon  after  this  period,  he  married  a  lady  who  was 
his  pupil,  by  whom  he  was  intitled  to  a  very  confide- 
rable  fortune;  but  her  friends  bein^  very  much  of- 
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fended  at  the  match,  threatened  our  mufician  with 
the  terrors  of  the  court  of  Chancery,  which  he  then 
conceived  to  be  more  dreadful  than  the  inquifition  ; 
he  gave  up  his  claim  to  her  fortune,  in  coniideration 
of  receiving  a  certain  annuity,  to  which  was  annexed 
a  very  unreafonable  and  to  him  difagreeable  condi- 
tion, "  that  he  was  to  relinquiih  his  profeffion,  ib  far, 
as  never  to  perform  at  any  public  concert."  This, 
which  more  ambitious  men  would  have  difdained  to 
accede  to,  Schroeter,  who  was  of  an  indolent  difpo- 
fition,  as  well  as  carelefs  of  fame,  agreed  to,  and  for 
ibme  years  he  retired  from  town,  and  refided  chiefly 
in  the  country. 

But  talents  like  his,  could  not  remain  long  in  obli- 
vion. The  prince  of  Wales  heard  him  play  at  a  pri- 
vate concert,  and  expreffed  the  highcfl  admiration  of 
his  performance.  His  royal  highnefs's  houfehold  was 
then  about  to  be  eftabliflied,  and  without  anv  folicita- 
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tion,  Schroeter  was  appointed  one  of  his  band  of  mu- 
lic,  with  a  liberal  falary.  His  iaft  fet  of  Sonatas,  which 
have  a  very  elegant  accompanymcnt  fora  violin,  and 
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violincello,  were  compofed  at  the  dc  fire  of  the  prince, 
to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  his  royal  highnefs  fre- 
quently accompanied  Schroeter  in  his  favorite  employ- 


The  grand  piano-forte  was  Schroeter's  favorite  in- 
ftrument.  His  ftyle  of  playing  was  diftinguifhed  by 
that  peculiar  elegance  and  dehcacy,  which  a  chaite  and 
correcl  tafte  improved  by  fcience,  alone  can  acquire. 
As  a  compofer,  he  certainly  ranks  very  high  ;  his  me- 
lodies are,  in  general,  exquiiitely  beautiful,  and  his 
harmonies  are  rich,  and  often  difplay  the  originality 
of  his  genius.  He  died  in  1785. 


SCHURMAN,  (ANNA  MARIA)  a  moft  extraordi- 
nary German  lady,  was  the  daughter  of  a  noble  pro- 
teftant  family;  and  was  born  at  Cologne,  in  1607. 
She  difcovered  from  her  childhood,  fuch  an  uncommon 
dexterity  of  hand,  that  at  the  age  of  fix  years,  me 
could  cut  upon  paper  with  her  fciffars,  any,  and  al- 
moft  every  kind  of  figure  without  a  model.  At  eight, 
{he  was  able  to  defign  flowers  in  a  moft  beautiful  man- 
ner; which  me  learned  to  do  in  the  fpace  of  a  few 
days,  and  two  years  after,  me  learnt  to  embroider  in 
three  hours.  Afterwards  fhe  was  taught  both  vocal 
and  inftrumental  mufic,  painting,  fculpture  and  en- 
graving ,  in  all  of  which  arts  fhe  fucceeded  furpri- 
fingly.  In  all  languages  her  hand  writing  was  inimi- 
table, and  a  vaft  number  of  the  curious,  have  pre- 
ierved  fpecimens  -of  it  in  their  cabinets.  She  was  an 
excellent  miniature  painter,  and  made  portraits  with 
the  point  of  a  diamond  on  glafs.  She  even  painted  a 
moft  excellent  likenefs  of  herfelf,  only  with  the  aflif- 
tance  of  a  looking  glafs;  and  made  artificial  pearls  with 
fo  much  exaftnefs,  that  it  was  almoft  impoflible  to  de- 
tect the  deception. 

Her  understanding  was  as  great  as  the  powers  of 
her  hand;    for  at  the  early   age  of  eleven,   when  her 
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brothers  underwent  an  examination  of  (heir  Latin,  flic 
"would  repeatedly  tell  them  what  anfwers  10  make,  al- 
though ihc  had  only  heard  them  fay  their  leflons. 
From  this  circumftance,  her  father  concluded  that,  fhe 
\va::  by  nature  intended  to  fhin.e  in  the  literary  world; 
he  accordingly  applied  himfelf  to  cultivate  her  talents, 
and  helped  her  to  attain  that  knowledge,  for  which  fhe 
was  fo  juftly  celebrated.  The  dead  languages  became 
fo  familiar  to  her.  that  flie  could  not  only  write,  but 
f[  oke  them  with  fuch  fluency,  that  the  ir.oft  learned 
men  were  afloniflud.  She  aifo  made  great  progrefs 
in  the  Oriental,  which  have  fome  relation  to  die  He- 
brew, astheS)riac,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Ethiopia. 
The  living  languages  fhe  perfectly  underflood,  and 
fj  oke  readily,  the  French,  Fngliiiu  and  Italian.  She 
was  fo  completely  verfed  in  geography,  ftSronomy, 
philofophy  and  the  fciences,  that  fhe  could  judge  of 
them  with  the  utmoft  exacinels  ;  but,  {lie  was  natural- 
ly jf  a  religious  difpohtion,  and  confequently,  thefe 
vain  amufements  did  not  lately  her,  and  at  length, 
flie  applied  herfelf  to  divinity  and  the  iiudy  of  the 
fcriptures. 

Her  father  died  at  Frankfort  in  1623,  ^h&h£r  he 
had  removed  for  the  more  convenient  education  of 
his  children  ;  and  immediately  after  his  death,  his  wi- 
dow retired  to  Utrecht,  where  Anna  Maria  continu- 
ed her  ft udies  very  intenfely;  this  movement  undoubt- 
edly prevented  her  from  marrying,  as  fhe  might  have 
done,  very  c.dvantageoufly,  with  Mr.  Cats,  pen fio na- 
ry of  Holland,  and  a  celebrated  poet,  who  wrote  ver- 
fes  in  her  praife  when  fhe  was  but  fourteen.  At  length 
flie  became  fo  famous,  that  perfons  of  the  firft  rank, 
and  even  princeffes  vifited  her.  About  1650,  flic  al- 
tered her  religious  fyfkrn  very  much.  She  performed 
her  devotions  in  private,  without  frequenting  any 
church,  upon  which,  reports  were  immediately  circu^ 
lated,  that  fhe  was  inclined  to  popery;  but  flie  attach- 
ed  herfelf  to  the  famous  Labadie,  and  embracing  his 
piincipies  and  practices,  accompanied  him  \vhucver 
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he  went.  She  refided  with  him  for  Tome  time  at  Ake- 
na  in  Ilolftein,  :ind  attended  him  at  his  death  there, 
in  1674.  She  afterwards  letired  to  \Veiwart  in  Frki- 
land,  where,  in  1677,  Hie  was  vifited  by  Yv'iiiiam 
Penn  thequaker;  and,  at  this  place  Ihe  died  the  vcar 
following.  She  wrote  ic  De  Vitae  Ilunianne  Tenm- 
no.  Utoaj.  1639:"  4i  DC  Diiertatis  de  Jn^enii  Mul:  •- 
bris  ad  Doctrinain  et  M  -liures  literas  Apittudine.  L. 
Bat.  1641."  She  afterwards  wrote,  6i  Euklena,  fen 
Melions  partis  Eiectio."  Altena  1673. 


SCIOPPIUS,  (CASPAR)  a  German  writer  of  the 
feventeenth  century,  i^  reprefenied  as  one  of  the  great- 
eit  iavages  that  the  latter  ages  have  produced.  Every 
man  of  refpectability  and  reputation,  were,  with  il.e 
utmoft  brutality  and  fury,  attacked  by  him  ;  and  he 
had  the  impudence  to  boaft,  that  he  fpared  neither 
quality  nor  merit.  This  extraordinary  perfon  was 
born  in  1576;  and  firit  lludied  at  Amburg,  then  at 
Heidleberg,  afterwards  at  Altdorf,  ai  the  expenee  of 
the  elector  palatine.  Having  made  a  corjiiderabie  lijy 
at  Ingolitadt,  he  returned  to  Altdorf,  where  he  bej-an 
(o  publifh  bookb,  which  were  very  much  efleemed, 
while  he  was  yet  very  young.  One  of  his  early  pro- 
ductions was  a  commentary  upon  the  "  Priapeia." 
Ingolftadt,  1595.  Tn^s  publication  did  not  p«i'  by 
without  his  being  feverely  handled;  not  fo  much  be- 
came he  had  commented  upon  obicene  v erics,  as  be- 
caufe  he  had  fluffed  his  commentary  with  many  ob- 
fcenities ;  and  in  particular,  complained  that  nature 
had  not  rrv>vided  ii>  well  for  men,  as  fparrows.  Not- 
withftaoding  the  raiieries  this  work  expofedhsm  to,  it 
has  never  been  infilled  on  that  he  wa.->  a  debauched 
character. 

Ke  made  a  journey  into  Italy,  and  after  he  had  been 
fome  time  at  Verona,  returned  into  Germany;  whence 
he  we ut  again  into  Italy,  and  at  Fenaia  publiflied  a 
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panegyric  upon  the  king  of  Spain,  and  pope  Clement 
VIII.     In    1599,   he  turned  Roman    Catholic,  and 
-whatever  the  reafon  might  have  been,  was  very  angry 
-with  the  Jefuits,    againft  whom  he  wrote  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  featifes  under   fictitious  names,  the  very  titles 
of  which  were  enough  to  {hike  one  with  horror.     On 
the  other  iide,  he  inveighed  with  the  utrnoft  fury  againft 
the  proteftants,  and  iblicited  the  princes  to   extirpate 
them   by    the    moft   bloody  means.      He  attacked  the 
king  of   England   in  two  books,  in    1611,  not  in  the 
leait  regarding   his  quality,  and  in    the  moft  abufive 
\vay.      Ke  abufed  king   Henry  IV.  of  France,    in  a 
moft  outrageous  manner,  which   occafioned  his  book 
to  be  burni  at  Paris.     In  this  difgrace  he  gloried,  and 
added,  that  himfelf  was  hanged    in  effigy  in  a  farce, 
\vhich  was  acled  before  the  king  of  England.      His  be- 
haviour, however,   procured    him    iome   correction ; 
for,   in  1614,  the  fervants  of  the  Englifh  ambaflador 
fet  upon  him  at  Madrid,   and  gave  him  a  remarkably 
genteel  drubbing.      He  made  his  boaft  of  the  wounds 
\vhich   he  received  in  this  engagement;  for  he  always 
had  the  impudence  to  brag  of  what  he  ought  to  have 
been  afhamed  to  own,  he  likewife  boafted  of  having 
been   the  principal  contriver  of  the  Catholic    league, 
-which  proved  fo  ruinous  to  the  proteftants  in  Germa- 
ny.     Going  through  Venice   in  1607,  ne  had  a   con- 
f  ere  nee  with  father    Paul,  whom  he  endeavored  both 
by  prornifes  and  threats,  to  bring  over  to  the  pope's 
party;  which,  it  is   imagined,  with  other  circumftan- 
ces,  was   the  occaiion  of  his  being   imprifoned   there 
three  or  four  days.     After  he  had  fpent  a  confiderable 
number  of  years  in   defaming  and  befmearing  every 
body  with  the  fcurrilky  of  his  pen,  he  applied  himfelf 
clofely    to  the  prophecies  of  the  holy  fcriptures.      He 
fpcnt  great  time  in  fearching  for  the  key  of  them  ;  and, 
as  he  had  been  accuftomed  to   think  himfelf  fuperior 
to  all  human   mortals,  confoLed  himfelf  with  the  flat- 
tering idea,  that  he  had  found  the  very  key  which  St. 
Peter  had  left,  and  which  no  perfon  had  been  able  to 
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find  before  him.  Some  of  his  apocalyptical  chimeras 
he  lent  to  cardinal  Mazarine,  but  the  cardinal  did  not 
think  fit  to  examine  them. 

This  famous  flanderer,  after  venting  his  fpite  and 
malice  for  a  great  number  of  years,  on  alrnoit  all  cha- 
raQers,  was,  at  length  feized  with  a  fever,  which  in 
the  year  1649,  carried  him  to  his  grave,  at  the  age  of 
feventy-  three. 


SEE-M  A-KOANG,  faid  to  be  one  of  the  bed  men 
that  ever  lived,  was  defcended  from  the  ancient  fami- 
ly of  See-Ma,  which  See-Matfien,  the  rcftorer  of  the 
Chinefe  hittory  rendered  fo  famous.      See-Ma-Koang 
was  born  in  the  year  1018  of  the  chriftian  sera,  a  pe- 
riod, at   which  there  was  at  the  court   of  Peking,  a 
greater  fpirit  of  civilization,  and  fuperior   difplays  of 
eloquence  in   writing  long   letters   and  making   long 
fpeeches,  than   were  to  be  obferved  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.     The  probity  and  candor,  the  generofi- 
ty   and  juftice,  the   frugal    limplicity   and    unexam- 
pled beneficence  of  See-Ma-Koang,  were,  indeed,  il- 
luftrious;  his   capacity  and  genius   was  very  uncom- 
mon, and  his  application  to  literature  and  fcience,  ar- 
dent and  afiiduous.     Of  hisprefence  of  mind,  he  gave 
an  early  proof,  for  even  before  he  was  feven  years  old, 
being  at  play  with  feveral  other  children,  when  one  of 
them  fell  into  a  large  jar  of  water,  where  they  had  been 
looking  at  the  gold-fifb  fwimming,  he  immediately  ran 
to  feek  a  ftone,  broke  the  jar,  and  then  letting  out  the 
water  faved  the  life  of  his  companion.     When  he  be- 
came the  friend  of  the  virtuous   emperor  Jen-Tfoung, 
and  was  exalted  by  him  to  the  higheft  ottices,  he  dif- 
played  all  the  talents  of  a  confunimate  ftateiraan.      Of 
his  literary  abilities,  it  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  he  was 
the  author  of  "  A  General    Hittory   of  the  Chinefe 
Empire;"  in  two  hundred  and   ninety-four  volumes. 
In  this  great  undertaking  he  received  alfiltance  from 
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a  confiderable  number  of  learned  men,  who  were  em- 
ployed in  collecting  the  materials  for  it.      But  how  ivf- 
pectable  foever  this  great  m;  n  was,  for  his  political  ar.i 
literary   abilities,  he  became  ftiil  more  iliuftrious  after 
he  retired  from  court.      In    his  retired  fituation  he  was 
frequently    feen    to  vifit  the   cottage  of  the  poor,  to 
comfort  the  ariiided,  to  mitigate   the  fufferings  of  the 
Tick,  to  terminate  the  contentions  of  the  village,  and, 
in  fine,  to  diftinguifh  every  day  and  every  hour  with 
ibme  ufeful  couniel,  or  well-timed  bounty.      He  was 
not,  however,  permitted  to  continue  long  in  this  hap- 
py lituation.      At  the  death  of  the  emperor,    he  was 
recalled  to  court,  and  received    the  appointments  of 
tutor  to  the   fucceffor,  and  minuter   to   the  empire. 
Ten  years  after,  by  the  exprefs  order  of  his  Imperial 
pupil,  he  was  declared  the  enemy  of  his  country  and  of 
his  fovereign,  and  pronounced  guilty  of  high-treafon. 
By  the  fame  order,  he  loft  his  titles;  his  monument 
was  deftroyed;  the  marble  on  which  his   eulogy   was 
infcribed,  thrown  down,   and  another  ereBed  on  the 
ipoi,  containing  a  long  enumeration  of  fictitious  crimes. 
An  inquifitorial  perquisition  was  made  after  his  writings, 
which  were  committed  to   the  flames  with   all  the  fa- 
vagenefs  of  rancour.     This  outrage  againft  a  charac- 
ter fo  iiiuftrious  and  unfullied,  was  the  contrivance  of 
a   wicked  cabal,    whofe  abufes   had  been    reformed, 
whofe  iniquitous  practices  had  been  dete6ted   and  dif- 
concerted  by  the  deceafed  mmifter,  and  whofe  perni- 
cious fuggeftions  had  deceived  the  young  prince,  and 
feduced  him  to  the  commiflion  of  fo  unjuft  and  barba- 
rou%an  aft  ;  an  acl  which  his  fucceffor  had  the  humani- 
ty   to  cancel  and  condemn,  and    rettored   the  almoft 
fpotlefs   memory   of  See-Ma-Koang  to  its  primitive 
glory. 


SELDEN,.  (JOHN)  was  a  gentleman  of  moft  ex- 
tenfive   knowledge     and    prodigious   learning,     was 
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born  at  Salvinton  in  Snflcx,  in  1514,  of  a  good  fami- 
Iv.  He  received  th  firrt  rudiments  of  his  education 
at  a  free  fchool  in  Chichefter;  at  fjxteen  he  was  fern 
to  Hait-Hail  in  Oxford,  where  he  continued  about 
three  years.  From  here  he  was  entered  at  Cliffords- 
Inn,  London,  in  order  to  fiudy  the  law ;  and  about 
two  years  after,  removed  to  the  Inner-Temple,  where 
his  learning  foon  acquired  him  a  great  reputation.  In 
1610,  he  began  to  did inguifh  himfelf  by  publications, 
and  the  fame  year  put  out  two  pieces,  "  fane  Anglo- 
rum  facies  altera,"  and  "  Duello,"  or  u  The  Original 
of  Single  Combat."  In  1612,  he  publifhed  notes  and 
iiluftraiions  on  the  firrt  eighteen  fongs  in  Dray  ton's 
c;  Pol) -Oibion;"  and  the  year  after  wrote  veries  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Englifh,  upon  Brown's  "  Britan- 
nia's Paftorals/-  In  1614,  his  "  Titles  of  Honor," 
made  thtir  appearance,  a  work  in  general  efteem.  In 
1616,  he  publifhed  '•  Notes  on  Fortefcue  de  legibus 
An^liae:"  and,  in  1617,  "  De  Diis  Syris  Syntagmata 

O  '  '  >  y  y  o 

Duo."  which  was  re-printed  at  Leyden  in  1629,  in 
8vo,  by  Ludovicus  de  Dieu,  after  it  had  undergone  a 
revifion  and  correction  by  the  author  himfelf. 

Selden,  at  this  time,  was  not  more  than  three  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  yet  had  fhewn  himfelf  a  great  phiio- 
logitt,  antiquary,  herald,  and  linguirt ;  and  his  name 
was  fo  wonderfully  advanced,  not  only  at  home,  but 
in  foreign  countries,  that  he  was  then  actually  become, 
what  he  was  afterwards  ufuaily  fly  led,  the  great  dic- 
tator of  learning  to  the  Englifh  nation.  In  1618,  his 
"  Hiftory  of  Tithes,"  was  printed  in  410.  which  book 
gave  great  offence  to  the  clergy,  and  was  animadvert- 
ed or.  by  feveral  writers,  and  by  Montague,  afterwards 
bifhop  of  Norwich,  in  particular.  The  author  was 
alfo  called,  not  indeed  before  the  high-commiffion- 
court,  as  has  been  rep  relented,  but  beiore  fome  lords 
of  the  high-commiflion,  and  alfo  of  the  privy-council, 
and  was  obliged  to  make  a  fubmifiion,  which  he  moft 
willingly  did,  for  publifhing  a  book  which,  againft  his 
-intention  had  given  oifence,  yet  without  recanting  any 
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thing  contained  in  it,  which  he  never  would  confent  to 
do. 

In  1621,  king  James  being  difplcaferl  with  the  par- 
liament, and  having  impriioned  feveral members,  whom 
he  fufpecled  of  oppoiing  his  meafures,  ordered  Selden 
likewife  to  be  committed  to  the  merifT  of  London ;  for, 
though  he  was  not  then  a  member  of  the  houfe  of  Com- 
mons, yet  he  had  been  fent  for,  confulted  by  them, 
and  had  given  his  opinion  very  ftrongly  in  favor  of 
their  privileges,  in  direct  oppcfition  to  the  court. 
Plowever,  by  the  intereil  of  Andrews,  bifhop  of  \Vin- 
chefter,  he  with  the  other  gentlemen,  were,  in  a  few 

weeks  fet  at  libertv.      He  then  returned  to  his  fludies, 

j  ~ 

and  wrote  and  publimed  learned  works  as  ufual.  In 
1623.  he  was  chofen  a  burgefs  for  Lancafter;  but, 
amidd  all  the  divifions  with  which  the  nation  was  then 
agitated,  kept  himfelf  perfectly  neuter.  In  1625,  he 
was  again  chofen  for  Great-Bedwin,  in  Wiltshire;  in 
this  fir'ft  parliament  of  king  Charles,  he  declared  him- 
felf warmly  againft  the  duke  of  Buckingham;  and, 
when  that  nobleman  was  impeached,  in  1626,  was  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  articles  againft  him.  He  op- 
pofed  the  court  party  the  three  following  years,  with 
great  vigor,  in  many  mafterly  fpeeches.  The  king 
having  diflbived  the  parliament  in  1629,  ordered  feve- 
ral members  of  the  houfe  of  Commons  to  be  brought 
before  the  King's- Bench  bar,  and  to  be  committed  to 
the  Tower.  Selden,  being  one  of  this  number,  in- 
filled upon  the  benefit  of  the  laws,  and  refufed  to  make 
any  fubmiffion  to  the  court;  upon  which  he  was  fent 
to  the  King VBench  pnfon.  The  latter  end  of  the 
year  he  was  releafed,  though  we  are  not  informer1,  how, 
only  that  the  parliament,  in  1646,  ordered  him  five 
thoufand  pounds  for  the  loffes  he  had  fuftained  on  that 
occafion.  Four  years  after  he  was  again  taken  into 
cuftody,  with  the  earls  of  Bedford  and  Clare,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Cotton  and  Mr.  St  John,  being  accufed  of  hav- 
ing difperfed  a  libel  entitled,  "  A  Proportion  for  his 
Majeily's  Service,  to  bridle  the  Impertinency  of  Par- 
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liament /'    but  it  was  proved  that  Sir  Robert  Dudley, 

then  living  in  the  duke  of  Tulcany's  dominions,  was 
the  author.  All  thefe  various  impnlomnents  and  tu- 
mults gave  no  interruption  to  his  ituc'ies,  but  (till  con- 
tinned  to  follow  his  old  plan,  that  of  writing  and  pub- 
li fhing  books. 

King  James  had  ordered  him  to  make  collections 
proper  to  fliew  the  right  of  the  crown  of  England  to 
the  dominion  of  the  lea,  and  he  had  already  engaged  in 
the  work,  but  upon  the  affront  he  had  received  by 
his  imprilbnment,  he  laid  the  work  aiide.  In  1634, 
a  difpute  ariiing  between  the  Englilh  and  the  Dutch, 
concerning  the  herring-IHhery  upon  the  Britifh  coatt., 
and  Grotius,  having  before  publifhed  his,  "  Mare 
Liberum,"  in  favor  of  the  latter,  Selden  was  prevail- 
ed upon  by  archbilhop  Laud,  to  draw  up  his  "  Mare 
Claufipnj"  and  it  was  accordingly  publiihed  in  1636. 
This  book  recommended  him  highly  to  the  favor  of 
the  court,  and  he  might  have  had  any  poft  he  would 
accept  of,  but  his  attachment  to  books,  together  with 
his  great  love  of  eafe,  made  pofls  and  preferments  in- 
different to  him.  In  1640,  he  publifhed"  De  Jure  Na- 
turali  and  Gentium  juxta  difciplinam  Hebracorum," 

in  folio.      The  fame  year  he  was    chofen  member   of 

/• 

Parliament  for  the  tiniverfity  of  Oxford,  and,  though 
lie  was  againft  the  court,  yet,  in  1642,  the  king  had 
thoughts  of  taking  the  feal  from  the  lord-keeper,  Lit- 
tleton, and  giving  it  to  him.  In  1643,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  lay-members,  to  fit  >n  the  aflembly 
of  divines  at  Weflminfler,  in  which  he  frequently  per- 
plexed thofe  divines  with  his  vail  learning.  About 
this  time  he  took  the  covenant,  and  was  by  the  parlia- 
ment appointed  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  tower.  In 
1044,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  twelve  commilfioners 

of  the  admiralty:  and  the  fame  year,  was  nominated 

*  * 

to  the  mafterlhip  of  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge, 
which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept.  About  this 

time  he  rendered  great  (ervices  to  the  univerfitv  of  Ox- 

/ 

ford,  as  appears  from    letters   written   to  him   by  that 
VOL.    IV.   No.  28.  E  e 
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univerfity,  which  were  printed.  He  died  the  3010  of 
Nov.  1654,  in  White  Friars,  at  the  houfe  of  Eliza- 
beth, counters  of  Kent,  with  whom  he  had  lived  fome 
years  in  Co  much  intimacy,  that  it  was  reported  and  be- 
lieved that  they  had  vilited  the  altar  of  hvrnen.  "He 

^  « 

was  buried  in  the  Temple  church,  where  a  monument 
v, as  creeled  to  his  memory,  and  a  funeral  difcourfe 
was  delivered  by  archbifhop  U flier,  which  did  great 
honor  to  the  orator  as  well  as  to  the  deceafed. 


SENECA.  (Lucius  ANNAEUS)  a  ftoic  philofopher, 
w?as  born  fomewhere  about  the  commencement  of  the 
chriltian  aera,  at  Corduba  in  Spain,  of  an  Equeftrian 
family,  which  had  probably  been  tranfplanted  thither 
in  a  colony  from  Rome.  He  was  the  fecond  ion  of 
Marcus  Annaeus  Seneca,  molt  generally  called  the 
rhetorician,  whofe  remains  were  printed  under  the  ti- 
tle of  "  Suaforiae  and  Controverfiae,  cum  Declama- 
tionum  Excerpti*;"  and  his  younger  brother  Annxus 
Mela,  for  there  were  three  brothers  of  them,  wras  me- 
morable for  being  the  father  of  the  great  poet  Lucan. 
His  father  removed  the  whole  of  his  family  to  Rome, 
while  Lucius  was  vet  an  infant.  There  he  was  educated 

J 

in  the  moil  liberal  manner,  and  rludieci  under  the  belt 
mailers  that  could  be  procured.  His  eloquence  he  ob- 
tained from  his  father;  but  his  genius  rather  leading 
him  to  philofophy,  he  put  him  ielf  under  the  ftoics  AU 
talus,  Sotion,  and  Papiritis  Fabianus,  men  very  fa- 
mous in  philofophy,  and  of  whom  he  has  made  very 
honorable  mention  in  his  writings.  In  all  probability 
he  travelled  when  he  was  very  young,  for  we  find  in 
different  parts  of  his  writings,  very  curious  and  exact 
obfervations  upon  Egypt,  and  the  Nile.  But  this,  al- 
though direBly  agreeable  to  his  own  humor,  did  not 
in  the  lead  correfpond  with  that  plan  of  life  which  his 
father  had  laid  down  for  him;  who,  therefore,  urged 
him  to  the  bar,  and  put  him  upon  Ibliciting  for  pub- 
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lie  employments,  fo  that  he  afterwards  became  quef- 
tor,  praetor,  and,  as  Lipfius  will  have  it,  even  Con- 
iul. 

In  then*  tft  year  of  Claudius,  when  Julia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Germanicus  was  accufcd  of  adultery  by  Mcffa- 
lina,  and  bariimed,  Seneca  was  likewife  banifhed,  be-, 
ing  charged  as  one  of  the  adulterers.  Corfica  was  the 
feat  of  his  exile,  where  he  refided  eight  years,  and  here 
he  wrote  his  books  "  Of  Confolation,"  addrefTed  to 
his  mother  Helvia,  and  to  his  friend  Polybius,  and  it 
is  likewife  probable,  fome  of  thofe  tragedies  which  go 
under  his  name.  When  Agrippa  was  married  to  Clau- 
dius, upon  the  death  of  Meffalina,  fhe  prevailed  with 
the  emperor  to  recall  Seneca  from  banifhment,  and  af- 
terwards procured  him  to  be  tutor  to  her  ion  Nero, 
whom  me  defigned  for  the  empire.  By  the  generoii- 
ty  of  his  royal  pupil,  he  acquired  fo  large  a  fortune, 
that  in  a  manner  he  was  rendered  equal  to  kings.  All 
this  vaft  wealth  and  very  flattering  profpects  at  court, 
had  not  the  leaft  bad  effect  on  the  difpofition  or 
temper  of  Seneca.  He  continued  abftemious,  in  his 
manners  very  exact,  and  above  all,  entirely  free  from 
flattery  and  ambition,  vices  fo  commonly  prevalent  irj 
fuch  places.  How  well  he  acquitted  himfelf  in  quali- 
ty of  preceptor  to  his  prince,  may  be  known  from  the 
five  firft  years  of  Nero's  reign,  which  have  always 
been  confidered  as  a  perfect  pattern  of  good  govern- 
ment. But,  when  Poppae  and  Tigellinus  had  got  the 
command  of  this  prince's  humor,  and  hurried  htm  in- 
to the  moft  extravagant  and  abominable  vices,  he  foon 
grew  weary  of  his  matter,  whofe  life  muil  indeed  have 
been  a  conftant  rebuke  to  him.  Seneca  perceiving 
that  his  favor  was  on  the  decline  at  court,  and  that  he 
had  many  accufers  about  the  prince,  who  were  con- 
ftantly  whifpering  in  his  ears,  his  great  riches,  magnifi- 
cent houfes,  fine  gardens,  &c.  and  what  a  favorite 
through  their  means  he  was  grown  with  the  people; 
made  an  offer  of  them  all  to  Nero.  But  Nero  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  accept  them;  but,  having,  as 
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is  fuppofccl,   difpatched  Burrhus  by  poifon,  could  not 

red  eafy   till   he  bad   liltewife  rid   himielf  of  Seneca. 

j 

He  accordingly  attempted,  by  means  of  Cleorncus,  a 
frecdman  of  Seneca,  to  take  him  off  likewife  by  poi- 
ibn;  but,  this  noc  fucceeding,  he  ordered  him  to  be 
put  to  death,  upon  an  information  that  he  was  con- 
fcious  to  Pifo's  confpiracy  againtt  his  perfon  ;  not  that 
he  had  any  fubflantial  proofs  of  Seneca's  being  at  ail 
concerned  in  this  plot,  but  only  that  he  was  glad  to 
get  hold  of  any  pretence  for  dcftroying  him.  He  gave 
Seneca,  however  the  liberty  of  choofing  his  manner  of 
dying;  upon  which,  hecaufed  his  veins  to  be  imme- 
diately opened,  while  his  friends  were  (landing  by  him 
weeping,  whofe  grief  he  endeavored  to  appeafe,  fome- 
times  by  gentiy  admonifhing,  and  iometimes  by  fharp- 
ly  rebuking  them.  His  wife,  who  was  very  young  in 
companion  to  himfelf,  had  the  resolution  and  affec- 
tion to  accompany  him,  and  therefore  ordered  her 
Veins  to  be  likewife  opened;  but,  as  Nero  had  no 
particular  fpite  agairift  her,  and  w:as  not  willing  to 
make  his  cruelty  more  odious  and  infupportable  than 
there  fecmed  occafion  for,  he  gave  Uriel  orders  to  have 
her  death  prevented,  upon  which,  her  wounds  were 
bound  up,  juft  time  enough  to  fave  her  life;  but  ihe 
looked  miferably  pale  and  wan  all  the  remaining  part  of 
her  life.  In  the  mean  time,  Seneca,  finding  his  death 
ilow  and  lingering,  defired  Statins  Ann3eus,  his  phy- 
fkian,  to  give  him  a  dofe  of  poifon,  which  had  been 
fometime  before  in  readinefs,  in  cafe  it  mould  be  want- 
ing ;  but,  this  not  having  its  ufual  efle6t,  he  was  car- 
rid  to  a  hot  bath,  where  he  was  at  length  ftified,  with 
the  {teams.  He  died,  as  Lepfnis  conjectures,  in  hi* 
63d  or  64th  year,  and  in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  of  Nero. 
His  works  are  io  well  known  by  the  feveral  editions 
which  have  been  publiihed,  thai  we  need  not  particu- 
larize them.  Some  have  imagined  that  he  was  a  chrif- 
tian,  and  that  he  held  a  correfpondence  with  St.  Paul 
by  letters.  He  muft  have  heard  of  Chrift  and  his  doc- 
trines, and  his  curiofity  might  have  induced  him  to 
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make  fume  enquiry  aboiy.  them;  but,  as  for  the  let- 
ters publifhcd  under  the  names  of  the  philofopher  and 
a  po  file,  they  have  long  fince  been  declared  fpurious 
by  the  ciitics,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  either  of 

*  O  J 

thofe  great  characters. 


SERYETUS,  (MICHAEL)  an  ingenious  and  learned 
Spaniard,  famous  for  his  oppofition   to  the  received 
doctrine   of   the   Trinity,  and  for  the   martyrdom   he 
underwent  on  that  account  :   was  born  in  1509,  at  Vil- 
laneuva,  in  Arragon.      His  father  a  notary,   fent  him 
to  the  univerfity  of  Touloufe,   to  iludy  the  civil  law; 
and  there  he  began  to  read  the   fcriptures  for  the   firft 
time,  probably,,  becaufe  the  reformation  then  made  3. 
great  noife  in  Erance.     He  was  fully  convinced  thac  the 
church  wanted  reforming,  and  it  is  probable  he  even 
went  fo  far  as  to  fancy,   that  the  trinity  was  one  of  the 
doctrines  to  be  rejected.   However,  be  that  as  it  may,  he 
grew  extremely  fond  of  Antitrinitarian  notions,  and 
after  refiding  two  or  three  years  at  Toulcufe,  refolved 
to  retire  into   Germany,  and  fet  up  for  a  reformer. 
He  viiited  Bafil  by  the  way  of   Lyons  and  Geneva; 
and  having  had  fome  conferences  at  Bafil,  with  Oeco- 
lampadius,  fet  out  for  Strafburg,    having  a  flrong  de- 
lire  to  converfe  with  Bucer  and  Capito,  two  celebrat- 
ed reformers  of  that  place.     At  the  time  he  departed 
from  Bafil,  he  left  in  manufcript  there,  a  work  en- 
titled, "  De  Trinitatis  Erroribus,"  in  the  hands  of  a 
bookfeller,  who  afterwards  fent  it  to  Haguenau,  where 
Servetus  then  was,  and  got  it  printed   there  in   1531. 
The  year  following  he  likewife  printed  another  book 
under  the  title  of    "   Dialogorum   de   Trinitate  libri 
duo;"    in  an  advertifement  prefixed  to  this  work,  he 
retraces  what  he  had  aflerted  in  his  former   book,  not 
as  if  it  was  falfe,  but  becaufe  it  was  imperfectly  writ- 
ten, confufed,  unpolite,  and  feemed  of  no  other  ufe 
than  to  fuit  the  capacity  of  children. 
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After  the  publication  of  thefe  two  books,  he  refold- 
ed to  return  to  France,  on  account  of  his  poverty  and 
almofl  total  ignorance  of  the  German  language.  He 
\vent  to  Bafil,  and  thence  to  Lyons,  where  he  flayed 
two  or  three  years.  From  here  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
itudied  phyfic  under  Sylvius,  Fernelius,  and  feveral 
other  profeffors ;  he  took  his  degree  of  mailer  of  arts, 
and  was  admitted  doftor  of  phyfic  in  the  univerfity 
there.  When  he  had  completed  his  medical  itudies  at 
Paris,  he  left  that  city  to  pra&ice  in  fome  other  place ; 
for  the  fpace  of  two  or  three  years  he  lived  in  a  town 
near  Lyons,  and  then  at  Vienna  in  Dauphiny,  for 
ten  or  twelve  more.  His  books  againft  the  Trinity 
had  raifed  great  difturbance  amonglt  the  German  di- 
vines, and  fpread  his  name  throughout  all  Europe. 
While  Servetus  was  at  Paris,  his  books  were  circulat- 
ing in  Italy,  and  very  much  approved  of  by  many  who 
bad  thoughts  of  leaving  the  Catholic  Faith;  upon 
which,  in  1539?  Melancthon  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Se- 
nate of  Venice,  importing,  that  "  a  book  of  Servetus 
who  had  revived  the  error  of  Paulus  Samofatenus, 
was  handed  about  in  their  country,  and  befeeching 
them  to  take  care  that  the  impious  error  of  that  man 
may  be  avoided,  rejecled,  and  abhorred/'  Servetus 
was  at  Lyons  in  1542,  before  he  fettled  in  Vienna,  and 
corrected  the  proof-meets  of  a  Latin  bible  that  was 
printing  there,  to  which  he  added  a  preface  and  fome 
marginal  notes,  under  the  name  of  Villanovanus,  for 
he  was  called  in  France  Villeneuve,  from  Villanueva, 
the  town  where  he  was  born. 

Servetus  continued  fo  fond  of  his  Antitrinitarian  no- 
tions, that  he  came  to  the  refolution  of  publishing  a 
third  book  in  favor  of  them.  This  made  its  appear- 
ance in  1553,  at  Vienna,  entitled,  "  Chriftianifmi 
Reftitutio,  &c."  Servetus  did  not  put  his  name  to 
this  work;  but  Calvin  was  very  bufy,  and  informed 
the  Roman  Catholics  in  France,  that  he  was  the  real 
author.  Upon  this  information,  Servetus  was  im- 
prifoned  at  Vienne,  and  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
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burnt  alive,  if  he  had  not  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  make 
his  efcape;  however,  fentence  was  pafTed  upon  him, 
and  he  was  carried  in  effigy,  to  the  place  of  execution, 
fattened  to  a  gibbet,  and  was,  with  &ve  bales  of  his 
books,  burnt. 

At  this  time  Servetus  was  retiring  to  Naples,  where 
he  hoped  to  praQice  phyfic  with  the  fame  repute  as  hs 
had  done  at  Vienna;  yet,  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  take 
his  way  through  Geneva,  though  he  well  knew  at  the 
fame  time,  that  Calvin  was  his  mortal  enemv.  Calvin 

*  * 

being  informed  of  his  arrival,  acquainted  the  magistrates 
with  it,  upon  which  he  was  fcized,  irnprifoned,  and  a 
profecution  was  commenced  againft  him  for  hereiy  and 
blafphemy.  Calvin  purfued  him  with  a  malevolence 
and  fury,  which  was  manifeflly  perfonal;  though,  no 
doubt,  that  reformer  eafily  perfuaded  himfelf,  that  it 
was  all  pure  zeal  for  the  caufe  of  God,  and  the  good 
of  his  church.  The  articles  of  hisaccufation  were  nu- 
merouss  and  not  confined  to  his  "  Chriftianifmi  Reftitu- 
tio,"  but  were  fought  out  of  all  his  other  writings, 
whic  were  ranfacked  for  every  thing  that  could  in  the 
le?.:.-  j'f  over  an  error. 

Th-  mag-.ftrates  of  Geneva,  being  feniible,  in  the 
mean  ti.ne,  ihat  the  trial  of  Servetus  was  a  thing  of  the 
hir;hefl  importance;  therefore  did  not  think  proper  to 
|  onounce  fentence,  without  fir  ft  confulting  the  ma- 
giftracy  of  the  proteitant  cantons  of  Switzerland;  to 
\vriom,  they  therefore  lent  Servetus's  book  printed  at 
Vienne,  and  alfo  the  writings  of  Calvin,  with  Serve- 
tuo's  anfwers,  and  at  the  fame  time  defiring  to  have 
the  opinion  of  their  divines  about  that  affair.  They  all 
voted  againit  him,  and,  in  confequence  of  which,  he 
was  condemned  and  burnt  the  2jth  of  O£i.  1553. 


SHAKESPEARE,  (WILLIAM)  the  great  poet  of 
nature,  and  the  glory  of  the  Britifh  nation,  was  def- 
cended  from  a  refpe&able  family  at  Stratford  upon 
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Avon.  His  father  was  in  the  wool  trade  qnd  did  con- 
fiderable  bufinefs  in  that  line.  He  had  ten  children, 
of  whom  our  poet  was  the  eldeft,  and  was  born  the 
i6th  of  April  1564.  At  a  fukable  age  he  was  put  to 
the  free  fchool  of  Stratford,  where  he  acquired  the 
rudiments  of  learning.  At  this  time  we  do  not  know 
"whether  he  discovered  anv  extraordinary  inclination 

j  S 

or  genius  for  literature.      His  father  had  not  the  leaf): 

defire  to  make  a  fcholar  of  him,   and  very  early  took 

7  j          j 

him  from  fchooland  gave  him  employment  in  his  own 
buiinefs;  But  he  did  not  continue  long  in  it,  at  leali 
under  controul.  for  at  feventeen  years  of  a^e  he  mar- 

*  s  O 

ried,  and  became  a  father,  before  he  was  out  of  his 
minority.  We  (hall  now  fuppofe  him  fettled  in  buiu 
nefs  for  himlelf,  and  to  have  no  other  thoughts  than 
thofe  of  purfuing  the  wool  trade;  when,  happening  to 
become  acquainted  with  fome  perfons  who  followed 
the  very  honorable  practice  of  deer  ftealing,  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  engage  with  them  in  robbing  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy's  park  near  Stratford.  In  confequence 
of  their  ctofely  following  up  this  praQice,  that  gentle- 
man was  provoked  into  a  profecution  again  (I  the  de- 
linquents; and  our  hero  through  revenge,  made  him 
the  fubject  of  a  ballad,  which,  it  is  faid,  was  pointed 
•with  fo  much  bitternefs,  that  it  became  unfafe  for  the 
author  to  ftay  any  longer  in  that  country.  He  fled 
to  London,  in  order  to  efcape  the  law,  where,  as 
might  be  expeBed  from  a  man  of  wit  and  humor,  in 
his  circumftances,  he  took  to  the  (lage.  His  fid!  ad- 
million  into  the  play-houfe,  was  fuitable  to  his  appear- 
ance. A  ftranger,  and  ignorant  of  the  art,  he  was 
glad  to  get  admittance  into  the  company  in  any  rank, 
let  it  be  ever  fo  mean,  and  his  firlt  performance  d-d 
not  recommend  him  to  diftinguiihed  notice.  Having 
by  practice  and  obfervation  acquainted  himlelf  with 
the  mechanical  economy  of  the  theatre,  his  native 
genius  fupplied  the  reit ;  but  the  whole  view  of  his  firit 
attempt  at  (tage-poetry,  being  merely  to  procure  a 
iubii(tencef  he  directed  his  endeavors  folelv  to  hit  the 
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and  humor  that  then  prevailed  among  the  meaner 
fort  of  people,  of  whom  his  audience  was  generally 
compofed;  and  therefore  he  drew  his  images  of  life 
from  thofe  of  an  inferior  rank.  Thus  did  fhakel'peare 
fet  out,  with  very  li;tle  advantage  of  education,  no  af- 

/ 

fiflance  or  advice  of  the  learned,  no  patroqage  of  the 
better  fort,  or  any  acquaintance  among  jthem.  But 
when  his  works  had  merited  the  protection  of  his  prince, 
and  die  encouragement  of  the  court  had  fucceeded  to 
that  of  the  town.,  the  works  of  h;s  riper  years  were 
manifeiily  raj  fed  above  .the  level  of  his  former  pro- 
ductions. He  was  an  abfolute  original  in  his  mode  of 
writing,  and  of  fuch  a  peculiar  call,  as  hath  perpetu- 
ally railed  and  confounded  the  emulation  of  his  fuc- 
ceffors;  a  compound  of  fuch  very  fingular  blemifhes,, 
as  well  as  beauties,  that  thefe  latter  have  not  more 
marked  the  toil  of  ey.ery  afpiring  undertaker  to  emu- 
late them,  than  the  former,  as  [laws  intimately  united 
to  a  diamond,  haye  baffled  every  attempt  of  the  mod 
able  artifts  to  take  them  off  without  fpoiling  the  whole. 
It  is  afTerted  that  queen  Elizabeth  was  fo  much  delight- 
ed with  the  pleafing  character  of  Sir  John  Falftaff,  in 
the  firft  and  fecond  parts  of  ;-;  Henry  the  Fourth,"  that 
(he  requefted  the  author  to  continue  it  jn  another  part, 
and  to  mew  that  knight  in  love;  which  he  executed 
inimitably,  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windfor.  We 
are  not,  at  prefent,  generally  acquainted  with  the 
manners  of  his  patrons,  except  that  of  the  earl  of 
Southampton,  who  was  particularly  honored  by  him 
msthe  dedication  of  two  poems,  "  Venus  and  Adonis," 
and  the  "  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  efpecially  in  the  latter, 
hecxpreffes  himfelfin  fuch  terms,  as  to  give  a  coun- 
tenance to  what  is  related  of  that  patron's  diflinguifh- 
ed  generofity  to  him. 

He  was  one  of  the  chief  managers  of  theplay-houfe 

O  .1          / 

in  the  reign  of  king  fames  I.  a.nd  [b  continued  for  fe- 
yeral  years  afterwards,  till  his  fortune  fati^fied  his  mo- 
derate wifhes  and  views  in  life,  and  then  quitted  the 
ilage  and  all  other  bufinejfs,  and  paffed  the  remainder 
VOL  IV.  Xo.  28,  F  f 
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of  hi^  time  in  an  honorable  eafe,  at  the  town  of  Sirat- 
ford  his  native  place,  where  he  lived  in  a  houfe  of  his 
own,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New-Place;  and 
he  had' the  £ood  fortune  to  fave  it  from  (he  flames  in 

o 

the  dreadful  fire  which  confnmed  the  greater  part  of 
that  town,  in  1614.  In  1616,  on  the  23d  of  April, 
he  died,  in  his  fifty-third  year,  and  was  buried  among 
his  anceiiors  on  the  north  fide  of  the  chancel  in  the 
great  church  of  Stratford,  where  there  is  a  handfome 
monument  creeled  to  his  memory.  In  1740,  another 
very  noble  one  was  creeled  to  him  at  the  public  ex- 
pence,  in  Weftminfter  Abbey,  an  ample  contribution 
for  this  purpofe  being  made  upon  the  exhibition  of 
his  tragedy  of  "  Julius  Caefar,"  at  the  theatre  royal 
in  Drury-Lane,  in  1738. 


SHARP,  (JAMES)  archbifhop  of  St.  Andrews, 
was  born  in  1618,  of  a  good  family  in  Bamfffhire. 
The  early  difcoveries  he  made  of  a  furpriling  genius, 
determined  his  father  to  dedicate  him  to  the  church, 
and  to  fend  him  to  the  univerfity  of  Aberdeen.  The 
learned  men  of  this  feminary  appearing  very  zealous 
againft  the  Scottifh  covenant,  made  in  1638,  fuffer- 
ed  many  infults  and  indignities  on  its  account.  Among 
thefe  was  Sharp,  the  fubjecl  of  our  prefent  memoir, 
on  this  account  he  retired  into  England,  and  was  in  a, 
fair  way  of  receiving  promotion  from  the  acquain- 
tance he  happily  contracted  with  doclors  Sanderfon, 
Hammond,  Taylor,  and  others  of  our  moft  eminent 
divines.  But  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  native 
country  on  account  of  the  civil  wars  and  the  very  bad 
ft  ate  of  his  health.  Happening  by  the  way  to  fall  in 
company  with  lord  Oxford,  that  nobleman  was  very 
much  pleafed  with  his  converfation,  and  carried  him 
with  him  to  his  own  houfe  in  the  country.  Here  he 

/ 

became  known  to  feveral  of  the  nobility,  who  patron- 
ized him  on  account  of  his  merit,  and  procured  for 
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him  a  profeflbrfhip  in  St.  Andrews.  After  fome 
confiderable  day  here,  with  an  increafe  of  reputation, 
through  the  friend  (hip  of  the  earl  of  Crawford,  he  was 
appointed  minifter  of  Carail.  Here  he  acquitted  hiin- 
felf  of  his  minidry  in  an  exemplary  and  acceptable 
manner;  but  fome  of  the  more  rigid  fort  would  fome- 
times  intimate  their  fears  that  he  was  not  altogether 
found.  And,  if  \^  judge  according  to  their  notions, 
he  mod  affiiredly  was  not;  for  he  certainly  did  exert 
every  nerve  to  invigorate  the  drooping  fpirit  cf  loy- 
alty, and  he  conftantly  kept  up  a  correfponden.ee  with 
his  prince  then  in  exile. 

About  this  time  the  covenanting  prefbyterians  in 
Scotland  became  divided.  Party-fpirie  raged  with  fo 
much  violence,  that  the  privy-council  then  eftablifhed 
there,  could  not  in  the  lead  reftrain  it,  and  therefore 
referred  them  to  Cromwell,  then  lord-proteclor.  Thefe 
parties  were  ftyled  public-refolutioners,  and  protef- 
tors  or  remonitrators.  They  fent  deputies  to  Lon- 
don; the  former,  Mr.  Sharp,  knowing  his  activity,  ad- 
drefs,  and  penetration  ;  the  latter,  Mr.  Guthry  a  fa- 
mous zealot.  A  day  being  appointed  for  hearing  the 
two  agents,  Guthry  fpoke  firft,  and  his  fpeech  was  fo 
tedious,  that  when  he  had  finifhed,  the  protestor  told 
Sharp,  that  he  would  hear  him  another  time,  for  his 
hour  for  other  bufmefs  was  fad  approaching.  But 
Sharp  did  not  altogether  relifh  this  delay,  and  beg- 
ged to  be  heard,  promifing  not  to  belong;  and,  be- 
ing permitted  to  fpeak,  he  in  very  few  words  urged  his 
caufe  fo  well,  as  to  incline  Oliver  to  his  party. 

Having  fo  far  fucceeded  in  this  important  affair,  he 
returned  to  the  exercife  of  his  function,  and  always 
kept  a  good  underdanding  with  the  chiefs  of  the  op- 
poiite  party,  that  were  mod  eminent  for  wealth  and 
learning.  When  general  Monk  advanced  to  London, 
the  heads  of  the  church  fent  Sharp  to  attend  him,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  ftate  of  things,  and  to  put 
him  in  mind  of  what  was  neceflary.  At  the  earned 
defire  of  Monk,  and  the  leading  prefbyteries  of  Scot- 
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land,  Sharp  was  fent  over  to  king  Charles  at  Breda,  to 
folicit  him  to  own  the  Godly  fober  party.  On  his  re- 
turn to  London,  he  acquainted  his  friends  that  he  had 
found  the  kiilg  very  well  difpofed  to  Scotland,  and  re- 
iblved  nut  to1  wrong  the  fettled  government  of  their 
church;  but  he  apprehended  they  were  miflaken  who 
\vent  about  to  fettle  the  prefbyterian  government.  His 
endeavors  were  not  wanting  to  promote  their  interelt 
according  to  covenant;  but,  finding  that  caufe  givefl 
up  and  loll,  and  the  gale  blowing  fcrorigly  for  the 
prelatic  party,  with  many  other  fober  men*  he  refolv- 
ed  to  yield  to  a  liturgy,  and  moderate  epifcopacy; 
and  foon  after  became  a  zealous  member  of  the  church 
of  England}  and  accepted  of  the  archbifhopric  of  St. 
Andrews. 

In  i6'S6$  an  urifucceisfdl  attempt  was  made  on  his 
life  by  James  Mitchel,  a  conventicle  preacher,  for 
which  he  was  executed  ibme  years  alter.  But,  in  1679,, 
he  was  attacked  by  nine  ruffians  on  Magafk-Moor$ 
about  three  miles  from  St.  Andrews,  where  he  was 
murdered  in  a  barbarous  and  moft  fhocking  man- 
ner; 


SHEBBEARE,  (JOHN)  was  born  about  the  year 
1710.  He  wrote  himielf  into  a  confiderable  degree  of 
eminence,  but  not  that  fort  of  which  a  good  man  may 
be  proud;  He  firft  publifhed  the  "  Marriage  Aft,"  a 
novel,  in  1754.  The  virulence  with  which  he  treat- 
ed the  legiilature  in  this  novel,  produced  a  warrant 
for  taking  him  into  cuftody,  which  was  done  a  few 
days  after  it  made  its  appearance.  He,  fometime  af- 
ter wrote  another  novel,  equally  as  fcurrilous  and 
malignant  as  the  former,  entitled  "  Lydia,  or  Filial 
Piety,  1755."  He  wrote  fome  other  things,  but  what 
chiefly  diftinguifhed  this  writer,  was  his  u  Six  Letters 
to  the  People  of  England;  from  1755,  to  1758,"  for 
which  the  author  was  exalted  to  the  pillory.  After  this, 
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he  pubttfh'cd  fome  political  trafts,  in  which  he  alwa)s 
ft  vied  him  (elf  dottor,  although  the  place  where  he 
took  his  degree  never  could  be  afcertained.  His  poli- 
tics were  latterly  thought  more  favorably  of,  and  he 
was  fortunate  enough  to  enjoy  a  considerable  penfion 
till  the  day  of  his  death,  which  happened  on  the  ill  of 
Auguft  1788. 


SHEFFIELD.  (JOHN)  duke  of  Buckinghamihire, 
and  a  writer  ofconfiderable  merit,  both  in  proie  and 
verfe,  was  born  in  the  year  1650.  When  he  was  nine 
years  old,  he  loll  his  father,  and  his  mother  marrying 
lord  OiTulfton,  the  care  of  his  education  was  left  en- 
tirelv  to  a  governor,  who  travelled  with  him  into 
France,  but  did  not  greatly  improve  him  in  his  (ludies. 
Having,  however,  fine  parts  and  a  turn  lor  finely, 
he  made  up  the  defects  of  his  education,  and  acquired 
a  competent  (hare  of  learning.  In  the  fecond  Dutch 
war,  he  went  as  a  volunteer,  and  afterwards,  between 
1673  and  1675,  made  a  campaign  in  the  French  fer- 
Vice.  When  Tangier  was  in  danger  of  being  taken 


the  Moors,  he  offered  to  head  the  forces  which 
were  lent  to  defend  it,  and  was  accordingly  appointed 
commander  of  them.  At  this  time  he  was  earl  of  Mul- 
srave,  and  one  of  the  lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  tc» 

:  '  «  • 

Charles  II.  In  1674,  he  was  inflalled  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  now  began  to  make  a  figure  at  court.  An 
affection  for  the  princefs  Ann,  and  an  attempt  to  be 
more  clofely  connected  with  her,  involved  him  in 
fome  final!  difgrace  with  Charles  ll.  whole  favor,  how- 
ever, he  foon  regained,  and  ever  alter  enjoyed.  He- 
continued  in  fevers  1  great  pods  during  the  fhort  reign 
of  James  II.  He  had  been  appointed  lord-chamber- 
lain of  his  majefty'shoufehoid,  in  1685,  andwasalfo, 
one  of  his  privy-council. 

He  greatly  difapprovedof  ieveral  imprudent  and  1111- 
juftifiable  meafures  taken  by  king   Tames,  yet  was  no 
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friend  to  the  revolution ;  and,  though  he  paid  his  ref- 
peBsto  king  William  before  he  was  advanced  to  the 
throne,  yet  did  not  hold  any  poft  under  government 
for  fome  years  after.  When  it  was  debated  in  parlia- 
ment, whether  the  prince  of  Orange  mould  be  pro 
claimed  king,  or  the  princefs  reign  folely  in  her  own 
right,  he  fpoke  and  voted  for  the  former.  King  Wil- 
liam created  him  marquis  of  Normandy  ;  and  he  like- 
wife  enjoyed  fome  confiderable  polls  under  that  prince, 
and  was  generally  in  his  favor  and  conBdence.  In 
April  of  1702,  after  the  acceftion.of  queen  Ann,  he 
was  fworn  lord-privy-feal,  and  the  fame  year,  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commifTioners  to  treat  of  an  union 
between  England  and  Scotland;  and,  in  the  March 
following,  was  created  duke  of  Normandy,  and  then 
duke  of  Buckinghamfhire.  He  was  always  attached 
totory  principles,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  change 
of  the  Miniftry,  in  1710.  He  had  been  for  fome 
time  before  this,  out  of  place,  and  did  not  fo  much  as 
pay  his  compliments  at  court;  but,  in  1711,  he  was 
made  Reward  of  her  majefly's  houfehold,  and  prefident 
of  the  council,  and  fo  continued  to  the  end  of  her 
reign.  Upon  her  death,  which  happened  on  the  ill 
of  Auguft  1714,  he  was  one  of  the  lords-ju dices  of 
Great  Britain,  till  George  I.  arrived  from  Hanover. 
After  this  time,  he  feems  to  have  been  negleQed,  on 
account  of  his  pollening  principles  different  from  the 
facceeding  miniftry;  and,  he  was  now  thought  to  be 
of  no  farther  ufe.  The  remaining  part  of  his  life  he 
ipent  in  an  indolent  retirement;  and  died  on  the  24th 
of  Feb.  1720-1,  aged  feventy-five.  His  remains,  af- 
ter lying  fome  days  in  ftate,  at  Buckingham-Houfe, 
were  buried  in  Weftminfier- Abbey,  and  agreeable  to 
his  delire,  a  monument  was  erecled  over  him.  The 
duke  had  three  wives,  the  lad  named  Catherine,  na- 
tural daughter  of  fames  II.  by  Catherine  Sedley, 
couiuefs  of  Dorcheiter.  By  this  lady  he  had  but  one 
fon,  and  he  dying  at  Rome  in  1735,  when  he  was  but 
about  twenty,  left  the  family  eltate  to  be  inherited  by 
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natural  children,  ofthofe  the  duke  had  feveral.  His 
writings  are  in  two  volumes,  the  fir  ft  contains  his  poems 
on  different  fubjefts;  the  fecond,  his  works  in  prole, 
fuch  as  hiftorical  memoirs,  fpeeches  in  parliament, 
characters,  dialogues,  critical  obfervations,  cifays  and 
letters.  Our  author  and  liis  works  have  received  great 
eulogiums  from  the  public. 


SHENSTONE,  (WILLIAM)  eldeft  Ton  of  a  plain 
uneducated  country  gentleman  of  Hales-Owen,  Shrop- 
fhire,  who  farmed  his  own  eftate,  was  born  in  Nov. 
1714.  An  old  dame  firft  taught  him  to  read;  and, 
whom,  in  his  poem  of  the  "  School-Miftrefs,"  he  has* 
delivered  to  pofterity.  He  foon  became  fa  fond  of 
books,  that  he  was  continually  calling  for  new  enter- 
tainment, and  regularly  expeBed,  when  any  of  the 
family  went  to  market,  a  new  book  would  be  given  to 
him.  When  he  was  of  a  fuitable  age,  he  went  for  a 
time  to  ftudy  grammar  at  a  fchool  in  Hales-Owen,  and 
fome  time  after,  was  placed  with  Mr.  Crumpton,  an 
eminent  fchoolmafter  at  Solihul,  where  he  diftinguifh- 
ed  himfelf  by  his  great  progrefs  in  learning.  His  fa- 
ther died  when  he  was  but  ten  years  of  age,  and  at 
twelve  he  loft  his  grandfather,  and  was  left  with  his 
brother  to  the  care  of  his  grandmother,  who  was  exe- 
cutrix to  the  eftate.  In  1732,  he  was  taken  from 
fchool  and  fent  to  Pembroke  college,  in  Oxford,  a 
fociety,  which  for  at  leaft  half  a  century  has  been  emi- 
nent for  Englifh  poetry  and  elegant  literature.  Here 
he  found  advantage  and  delight,  and  continued  there 
ten  years,  though  he  took  no  degree.  After  being 
there  four  years,  he  put  on  the  Civilians  gown,  but 
without  mowing  any  intention  to  engage  in  the  profei- 
fion.  He  employed  his  time  at  Oxford,  upon  Englifh 
poetry;  and,  in  1737,  publifhed  a  fin  all  mifcellany 
without  putting  his  name  to  it.  He  then  wandered 
about  in  order  to  acquaint  himfelf  with  life;  he  was 
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fometimes  at  London,  fometimes  at  Bath,  and  at  dif- 
jVrenr.  other  places  of  public  refort;  but,  in  his  ram- 
bles, he  never  loft  fight  oi  his  darling  (tudy,  poetry. 
In  1740,  lie  publifhed  his  4i  Judgment  of  Hercules," 
adckeilecl  to  Mr.  Littleton,  whole  intereit  he  fupport- 
ed  with  great,  vigor  at  an  elec*  ion;  two  years  after,  his 
'•  School-  Miftrefs"  made  her  appearance.  On  the 
death  of  his  guardian.  Mr,  Dolman,  in  1754,  the  care 
.of  his  own  fortune  fell  upon  himfelf.  For  a  time  he 
tried  to  elcape  it,  and  lived  with  his  tenants,  \vho  were 
diiUiitly  related  to  him  ;  but,  finding  that  imperfect 
poiferlion  inconvenient,  he  took  the  whole  eftate  into 
hi.s  own  hands,  more  with  an  idea  of  improving  its 
beauty,  than  the  increale  of  its  produce.  Now  his 
.delight  in  rural  pleafures  began,  and  likewife  his  am- 
bition of  rural  elegance  ;  but  in  time,  his  expences 
brought  troubles  upon  him;  he  fpent  his  eftate  in 
adorning  it,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  his  death  was 

haltened  bv  his  anxieties.      He  died  at  the  Leafowc.s. 

s  -1 

of  a  putrid  fever,  about  five  o'clock  on  Friday  morn- 
ing the  nth  of  Feb.  1763,  and  was  buried  by  the  fide 
of  his  brother,  in  the  church-yard  of  Hales-  Owen. 

*  *       ' 

He  was  never  married,  though  it  is  prefumed  he  might 
have  obtained  the  lady,  whoever  (he  was,  that*  his 
"  Paftoral  Ballad,"  was  addreffed  to.  His  "  Works," 
were  collected  by  Mr.  Dodfley,  in  three  vols.,  octavo, 
They  con.liit  of  odes,  elegies,  ballads,  &c. 


SHERIDAN,  (THOMAS)  fon  of  Thomas  Sheri- 
dan, D.  D.  an  eminent  philological  writer,  and  lexi- 
cographer, was  born  at  Ouilca  in  Ireland,  in  1721, 
His  father  attended  himfelf  to  the  cultivation  of  his 
fon,  and  Swift,  who  was  his  godfather,  obferved  with 
plejfure,  bar,  literary  attainments.  Jn  1734,  he  was 
placed  in  We  ft  mi  fitter  f'chool,  where  I.e  continued  tsvo 
years;  but  on  account  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  in 
which  his  father  was  at  that  lime  involved,  he  was 
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obliged  to  quit  it.  On  his  return  to  Dublin,  he  enter- 
ed into  the  univerfity  there,  and  took  his  degrees  in 
arts.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  it  \vas  his  intention 
to  fucceed  him  in  his  profcflion.  But  the  Rudy  of  the 
Englifh  language,  and  the  art  of  oratory,  which  were 
totally  neglected  in  all  the  feininaries  of  education,  he- 
came  fo  favorite  an  object  with  him,  that,  in  order  to 
cultivate  this  ftudy  with  greater  fuccek,  in  thepracii- 
cal  as  well  as  theoretical  parts,  he  deemed  it  expedient 
to  enter  upon  the  itage.  In  1743,  he  accordingly 
made  his  fir  ft  appearance  at  Dublin,  in  Richard  III. 
and  met  with  unbounded  applaufe,  He  came  to  Encj- 

i     i  O 

land  in  1744,  and  appeared  in  Hamlet  at  Covcnt-Gar- 
den.  He  engaged  the  next  feafon  at  Drury-Lane, 
and  played  the  character  of  Siitredi  in  Tancred  and 
Sigtfmunda.  About  this  time  a  quarrel  enfucd  be- 
tween Air.  Garrick  and  himfelf,  which  was  not  fettled 
when  Mr.  Sheridan  left  London.  He  now  returned 
to  Dublin,  arid  became  manager  of  the  theatre  there, 
and  finding  that  Mr.  Garrick  was  then  out  of  employ- 
ment, he,  in  a  very  mai-ly  manner,  invited  him  over 
on  very  liberal  terms.  Garrick  accepted  of  Sheridan's 
proposals,  and  thus  they  became  friends.  But  though 
they  had  a  good  company,  they  were  not  able  to  per- 
form more  than  two  nights  in  a  week,  and  the  receipt 
for  the  feafon,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  fifteen 
thoufand  and  ninety-fix  dollars. 

Mr.  Sheridan  in  a   very  fhort  time,   found  his  thea- 

j  * 

thrical  reign  very  turbulent.  In  particular,  the  vio- 
lent behaviour  of  a  drunken  young  man,  in  1747,  who 
found  means  to  raife  a  party  in  his  favor,  produced 
fuch  diiturbances,  that  the  manager  was  obliged  to 
1'hut  the  theatre  till  the  affair  was  brought  before  the 

o 

court  of  King's-Bench,  by  two  counter  trials;  in  one 
of  whi:h,  the  manager  was  tried  for  an  a  {fault  on  the 
young  man,  and  acquitted  ;  and  the  refult  of  the  other 
was,  that  the  rioter,  as  might  juftly  be  expected,  who 
was  the  caufe'of  all  the  diiturbance,  was  fined  in  the 
fum  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  to  be  iaiprifoned 
VOL.  IV.  No.  28.  G  s 
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three  months.  After  he  had  been  in  confinement  one 
week,  be  folicited  the  interference  of  his  antagonift, 
who  immediately  applied  to  the  government,  to  have 
the  fine  remitted,  in  which  he  Succeeded.  He  then 
became  folicitor  and  bail  to  the  court  of  King's-Bench, 
ibr  his  enlargement,  which  he  likewife  obtained.  This 
dilagreeable  affair,  however,  was  productive  of  more 
decency  and  order  than  the  theatre  had  been  hitherto 
accLiltomed  to.  It  was  likewife  productive  of  a  very 
fortunate  event,  it  was  the  means  of  procuring  an  in- 
troduction to  the  acquaintance  of  Mifs  Frances  Cham- 
berlain, grand-daughter  of  Sir  Oliver  Chamberlain, 
the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his  wife;  and  who, 
during  the  controverfy  occaiioned  by  the  riots,  wrote 
a  fmall  pamphlet  in  favor  of  the  manager.  This  time- 
ly interference,  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan, who  obtained  an  introduction  to  his  fair  cham- 
pion, and,  in  a  fhort  time  after  married  her. 

The  harmony  of  the  theatre  after  this  event,  contin- 
ued without  any  interruption  worth  ipeaking  of,  till 
1754,  when  politics  ran  high.  Mr.  Sheridan  had  form- 
ed a  club,  confiding  of  about  fifty  noblemen  and  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  who  made  it  a  point  to  dine  once 
a  week  at  the  managers  appartment  in  the  theatre.  At 
this  club,  no  female  was  admitted  except  Mrs.  Woffing- 
ton,  who  always  fat  as  president.  The  manager  had 
no  party  views  in  inftituting  it;  but,  in  1753,  by  means 
of  their  prefident,  it  was  diverted  from  its  original  de- 
(ign,  and  the  toads  being  generally  in  favor  of  the 
court,  Mr.  Sheridan  himfelf  became  obnoxious  to  the 
popular  party.  On  the  25th  of  Feb.  1754,  at  the  re- 
prdentation  of  the  tragedy  of  Mahomet,  Mr.  Digges 
was  encored  in  a  fpeech  that  contained  fome  fevere  im- 
precations againft  the  ienators  and  courtiers.  To  en- 
core a  fpeech,  was  not,  at  that  time,  more  cuftomary 
in  Ireland  than  it  was  in  England.  The  pit,  however, 
being  filled  with  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party,  Mr. 
Digges  yielded  to  the  violence  of  the  torrent,  repeat- 
ed the  fpeech,  which  was  received  with  the  loudeft 
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burfts  of  applaufe.  Mr.  Sheridan,  previous  to  the 
next  representation  of  this  tragedy,  made  Tome  obfer- 
vations  in  the  green-room,  on  this  conduct,  as  a  cir- 
cumftanceof  felf-degradation  in  theorator.  Mr.  Digges 
of  courfe,  defired  his  directions,  in  cafe  he  fhould  be 
called  on  again  to  repeat  the  fpeech,  the  manager  left 
him  to  his  own  difcrction.  Accordingly,  when  the 
play  was  again  performed,  the  fpeaker  was  encored 
with  the  fame  violence  as  before.  Mr.  Digges,  after 
profcfling  the  great  pleafure  he  fhould  feel  in  comply- 
ing with  the  requeft  of  the  audience,  begged  it  as  a 
favor,  that  they  would  be  fo  obliging  as  to  excufe  him, 
and  (aid,  that  his  compliance  would  be  very  injurious 
to  him.  There  was  initantly  an  unufual  vociferation 
for  the  manager.  Mr.  Sheridan,  apprehenfive  of  per- 
fonal  outrage,  immediately  retired  to  his  own  houfe; 
in  the  mean  time,  nothing  could  appeafe  the  audience 
but  his  appearance;  a  meifengerwas  accordingly  fent, 
with  directions  to  aflure  him,  that  they  would  wait 
one  hour  for  his  return.  The  felicitations  of  his  friends 
were  in  vain,  and  the  hour  being  expired,  at  a  (ignal 
given,  thj  infide  of  the  theatre  was  demolifhed,  and 
the  greateft  part  of  the  property  deftroyed.  Mr.  She- 
ridan, after  this  event,  could  not  again  appear  before 
an  exafperated  audience.  He  publifhed  his  cafe,  and 
after  letting  his  theatre  for  two  years,  embarked  for 
England. 

On  his  arrival  at  London,  he  engaged  at  Covent- 
Garden,  and  made  his  firit  appearance  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  year  1754,  in  Hamlet.  He  alfo  produc- 
ed an  alteration  of  Coriolanus,  from  Shakefpeare  and 
Thomfon.  He  likewife  performed  Cato,  CEdipus, 
Richard  III.  Shy  lock,  Lord  Townly,  Romeo,  and 
feveral  other  characters;  but,  his  profits  fell  far  fhort 
of  his  hopes.  As  the  fucceflbr  of  Barry,  who  had 
gone  to  Ireland,  and  the  arrival  of  Garrick,  Mr. 
Sheridan  was  far  from  anfwering  the  public  expecta- 
tions. Exclufive  of  fome  unpleafing  peculiarities  in 
his  manner,  nature  had  denied  him  the  qualifications 
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reqiiiGte  to  form  a  popular  aBor.  Es'en  ihofe  \\'ho 
could  not  but  applaud  his  {kill  and  judgment,  gene- 
rally left  the  theatre  without  that  complete  fat  is  fad  ion 

which  was  to  be  found  at  Drurv-Lane,  where  Garrkk 
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and  nature  carried  all  before  them.  He  now  began  to 
be  weary  of  the  ftage,  and  wifhed  to  turn  all  his 
thoughts  to  his  plan  of  education,  and  to  the  publica- 
tions which  were  neceffary  to  enforce  it. 

In  1756,  the  time  for  which  he  had  let  his  theatre 
expired,  and  not  finding  a  proper  perfon  to  fucceed 
him  (elf  in  the  management  of  it,  he  found  it  neceffary, 
notwithstanding  the  difgufi  he  now  fell  for  the  itage, 
to  appear  again  before  a  Dublin  audience.  He  hoped 
by  this  time,  that  the  ferment  there,  had  fubficied. 
The  public,  however,  demanded  an  apology  for  his 
former  conducl,  and  before  he  made  his  appearance, 
was  obliged  to  promife  unconditional  (ubmiflion.  The 
houfe  was  very  much  crowded,  and  no  man  ever  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  appeared  before  the  public,  with  fo 
much  addrefs,  or  fpoke  to  the  pafiions  with  fo  much 
propriety.  Tears  gufhed  from  the  eyes  of  .feveral  of 
the  audience;  in  a  word,  his  pardon  was  fealed  with 
loud  acclamations. 

Mr.  Sheridan  now  met  with  a  new  circumftance  of 
mortification.      Mr.  Barry   and    Mr.  Woodward  had 

j 

been  prevailed  upon  about  this  time,  to  engage  in  the 
building  ef  a  new  theatre  in  Crow-Street.  Mr.  Sheri- 
dan fbrefaw  that  this  flep  would  not  only  prove  inju- 
rious to  his  intereft,  but  would  terminate  in  the  ruin 
of  his  opponents.  We  will  not  here  enter  into  a  de- 
tail of  the  meafures  he  purfued  to  maintain  his  ground. 
Pie  was  abfurd  in  fome  refpecls;  in  others,  impolitic; 
in  almoft  ail  unfuccefsful.  We  {hall  here  only  obferve, 
that,  on  the  2yth  of  April  1759,  the  theatre,  on  his 
account,  was  entirely  clofed.  Mr.  Sheridan  during 
this  period,  had  compofed  his  "  Leftures  on  Elocu- 
tion," and  began  to  deliver  them  at  London,  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  other  places,  with  unbounded  fuc- 
cefs.  At  Cambridge,  in  1759,  he  received  the  de- 
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gree  of  M.  A.  In  1760,  lie  engaged  with  Mr.  Gar- 
nek  at  Drury-Lane.  But  this  union  fo  favorable  to 
both  parties,  was  very  foon  concluded.  The  mark- 
ed approbation  of  his  majefty,  to  Mr.  Sheridan's 
John,  excited  the  jealoufy  of  Mr.  Garrick,  whowouJd 
not  fuller  that  play  to  be  performed  afterwards.  Dif- 
putes  arofe,  and  they  parted  with  animofity.  In  1769, 
he  exhibited  at  the  Hay-Market,  an  entertainment  of 
reading,  ringing,  and  mufic,  which  he  called  the 
4i  Attic  Evening  Entertainment."  A  fimilar  fpecies 
of  entertainment,  called  "  Readings,"  he  again  at- 
tempted in  1785,  at  Free-Mafan's  Hall,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  late  Mr.  Henderfon,  which  met  with  the 
greateft  fuccefs. 

Previous  to  this,  in  1756,  Mr.  Sheridan  publifhed 
"Britifh  Education;  or,  The  Source  of  the  Difor- 
ders  of  Great  Britain ;  being  an  EfTay,  towards  Prov- 
ing, that  the  Immorality,  Ignorance,  and  Falfe 
Taite,  which  fo  generally  prevail,  are  the  necefiary 
and  natural  Confequences  of  the  prefect  defective 
Syftem  of  Education  :  With  an  attempt  to  (hew,  that 
a  Revival  of  the  Art  of  Speaking,  and  the  Study  of 
our  own  Language,  might  tend,"  in  a  great  Mea- 
fure,  to  the  Cure  of  thole  Evils."  The  man  of  learn- 
ing and  the  true  patriot,  are,  in  this  work,  confpicu- 
ous.  In  1758,  this  was  followed  by  a  fpirited  ora- 
tion, on  the  eftablifliment  of  a  proper  mode  of  edu- 
cation in  Ireland,  in  order  to  remedy  the  deftruclive 
effecls  that  refuked  from  the  number  of  abfentees  from 
the  countrv.  He  delivered  this  oration  before  the  no- 
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bility  and  gentry,  affembled  at  the  Mufic-Hall,  in 
Dublin,  on  the  6th  of  Dec.  1757.  In  1759,  he  pub- 
lifhed "  A  Difcourfe  delivered  at  Oxford,  &c.  In- 
troductory to  his  Leclures  on  Elocution."  In  1762, 
his  "  Differtation  on  the  Caufes  of  the  Difficulties 
which  occur  in  learning  the  Englilh  Tongue,"  appear- 
ed. The  fame  year  he  publifhed  "  A  Courfeof  Lec- 
tures on  Elocution,"  and,  in  1769,  "  A  Plan  of 
Education  for  the  young  Nobility  and  Gentry  of 
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Great  Britain/'  In  1775?  appeared,  "  Le&ures  on 
the  Art  oF  Reading."  In  1780,  his  "  General  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Englifh  Language,"  in  two  vols.  4(0. 
one  principal  object  of  which  is,  to  eftablifh  a  plain 
and  permanent  (tandard  of  pronunciation.  In  1784, 
lie  publifhed  a  new  edition  of  Swift's  works,  in  feven- 
teen  vols.  8vo.  the  firft  volume  of  which  contains  fome 
new  and  copious  memoirs  of  that  celebrated  man. 
The  lad  work  of  this  ingenious  and  indefatigable  writer, 
was  published  in  1786,  entitled  "Elements  of  Eng- 
lilh;  being  a  new  Method  of  Teaching  the  whole  Art 
of  Reading  and  Spelling,  Part  I.  121110."  Befides 
thefe,  Mr.  Sheridan  printed  alterations  of"  The  Loy- 
al Lover,"  from  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  of  Romeo 
and  Juliet,  and  of  the  Coriolanus  before  mentioned. 

At  theacceflion  of  his  prefent  majefty  in  1760,  Mr. 
Sheridan  was  one  of  the  firft  on  whom,  as  a  man 
of  genius,  a  penfion  was  conferred.  He  was  em- 
ployed for  two  or  three  of  the  fuccceding  years  in 
delivering  lectures  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  he  was  honored  with  fo  much  attention  in  Scot- 
land, as  to  have  a  fociety  eftablifhed  for  promoting 
the  reading  and  fpeaking  the  Englifh  language.  The 
perfons  who  compofed  this  fociety,  were  fome  of  the 
principal  literary  charaBers  in  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom. HisleQures,  in  a  general  way,  were  approved 
of;  although  Mr.  Foote  produced  a  burlefque  on 
them,  in  1762,  at  the  Hay-Market,  from  which  they 
fuRairied  a  (light  injury.  He  went  to  France,  and 
took  up  his  relidence  at  Blois,  where  he  loft  his  wife, 
who  died  on  the  26th  of  Sept.  1766,  leaving  two  fons 
Jplendid  ornaments  to  this  family  of  genius.  Charles 
Francis  Sheridan,  late  fecretary  at  war,  in  Ireland, 
and  author  of  an  excellent  "  Hiftory  of  the  Revolution 
of  Sweden,  in  1772,"  and  Richard  Brinfley  Sheridan, 
celebrated  as  a  dramatic  writer,  and  one  of  the  mofl 
diilinguifned  orators  in  the  fenate  of  Britain.  Their 
mother  was  born  in  Ireland,  about  the  year  1724, 
being  defcended  of  a  good  Englifh  family  who  had  re- 
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moved   thither.      She  produced  other  works    befides 
the  pamphlet  already  mentioned.      Her  "  Sidney  Bid- 
dulph,"  may   be  ranked   \viih  the  firit  productions  of 
that  clafs    in    ours,  or  in  any   other  language.      She 
alfo  produced  a  romance  in  one  vol.  called  "  Nour- 
jahad,"  in  which  there  is  a  great  deal  of  imitation  pro- 
ductive of  an   admirable  moral.      She  was  like  wife  the 
authorefs  of  two   comedies,  "  The  Difcovery,"  and 
the  "  Dupe,"  two  excellent  performances. 

When  Mr.  Garrick  retired  from  the  ftage  in  1776, 
thole  who  purchafed  his  (hare  in  Drury-Lane  theatre, 
of  whom  Mr.  R.  B.  Sheridan  was  one,  agreed  to  in- 
vert Mr.  Sheridan  with  the  powers  of  a  manager,  for 
which  office  his  abilities  well  qualified  him,  his  ex  peri- 
ence  and  integrity  were  likewife  great  indue  merits ; 
but,  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  he  relmquifhed 
his  Ration. 

He  vifited  Ireland  in  1786,  and  was  much  confult- 
ed  about  fome  improvements  neceflary  in  the  modes 
of  education  in  that  kingdom.  Finding  that  his  health 
was  on  (he  decline,  he  returned  to  England,  in  hopes 
that  he  might  there  re-e(tablifh  it,  but  in  this  idea  he 
was  greatly  difappointed,  for  after  he  had  been  fome- 
time  in  that  country,  he  found  that  his  ftrength  con- 
tinually failed  him,  and  was  convinced  that  in  a  very 
fhort  time  he  mult  pay  the  great  debt  of  nature,  which 
he  did  on  the  1 4th  of  Auguft  1788,  aged  lixty-feven 
years. 


SHOVEL,  (SiR  CLAUDESLEY)  was  born  about  the 
year  1650,  of  parents  whofc  circumilances  were  but 
middling ;  he  was  put  an  apprentice  to  fome  trade  of 
not  much  refpettibility,  at  which  he  continued  for 
fome  years;  but,  finding  it  impoilible  to  raife  his  for- 
tune  in  that  way,  he  went  to  fea  uncer  the  protection 
of  Sir  Chriftopher  Mynns,  as  a  cabin-boy;  but,  ap- 
plying himfelf  very  clofely  to  the  fiudy  of  navigation, 
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foon   became  an  able  Teaman,   and  quickly   arrived  at 

'  i.  ^ 

preferment.  In  the  year  1674,  our  merchants  in  the 
Mediterranean,  being  very  much  dilireded  by  the  pi- 
rates of  Tripoli,  a  ftrong  fquadron  was  fentinto  thefc 
parts,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Narborough, 
\vho  arrived  off  Tripoli  in  the  fpring  of  the  year,  and 
found  all  things  in  good  order  for  his  reception.  He 
was  defirous,  according  to  the  inllructions  of  his  go- 
vernment, to  try  negociation  before  he  had  recourle 
to  compulfive  meafures;  he  accordingly  fent  Shovel, 
to  demand  fatisfaBion  for  what  was  paft,  and  lecuiity 
of  their  good  conduB  for  the  time  to  come. 

Shovel  went  on  fhore  and  delivered  his  meffage  with 
great  fpirit;  but  the  Dey,  on  account  of  his  youth, 
treated  him  with  a  great  deal  of  difrefpeti,  and  fent 
him  back  with  an  indefinite  aniwer.  Shovel,  on  his 
return  to  the  admiral,  acquainted  him  with  fome  things 
he  had  obferved  on  more,  ftir  John  fent  him  back 
•with  another  meffage,  and  furnifhed  him  with  proper 
rules  for  conducting  his  enquiries  and  observations. 
At  this  vifn,  the  Dey's  behaviour  was  much  worfe  than 
before.  When  Shovel  returned,  he  allured  the  admir 
ral,  it  was  very  eafy  to  burn  the  ihips  in  the  harbour, 
notwithstanding  their  lines  and  forts ;  accordingly,  on 
The  4th  of  March,  in  the  night,  Shovel,  with  all  the 
boats  in  the  fleet,  filled  with  combultible  matter,  went 
boldly  into  the  harbour,  and  met  with  greater  fuccefs 
in  destroying  the  enemy's  (hips,  than  could  have  been 
expeBed.  Of  this  circumftance,  Sir  John  Narbo- 
rou<;h  ciave  fo  honorable  an  account  in  all  his  letters, 

c*      o 

that  the  next  year  Shovel  had  the  command  of  the 
Sapphire,  given  him,  a  fifth  rate;  and  it  was  POL  long 
after,  before  he  was  removed  to  the  James-Gallv,  a 
fourth  rate,  in  which  he  continued  till  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  There  were  fome  reaibns  which  engaged 
king  James  to  employ  captain  Shovel,  though  he  was, 
a  man  far  from  being  in  his  favor;  he  was  according- 
ly preferred  to  the  Dover,  in  which  iittiation  he  \v^ 
nil  the  revolution  took  nlaec. 
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He  \vas  at  the  battle  of  Bantrv-Bav,  in  the  Edgar, 
a  third  rate,  and  Co  djftinguifbe'd  himfelf  by  his  cou- 
rage -^nd  conduct,  that  when  kin;;  William  carno  to 
Pw!:f.no:uh,  he  conferred  on  hhi)  che  honor  of  knight- 
hoo;i.  In  1690,  he  was  employed  in  conveying  ki;jg 
William  and  his  army  into  Ireland,  who  was  fo  high- 
ly plcafrd  with  his  diligence  and  dexterity,  that  he 
did  him  the  honor  to  deliver  him  ihecoznmiifiori  of  renr- 
adrtiiral  of  the  blue,  with  his  own  hand.  1  lift 'before 
the  king  fet  out  for  Holland,  in  1692,  he  made  him 
rear  admiral  of  the  red,  and  at  the  fame  time,  appoint- 
ed him  commander  oi  the  fq<iadron  that  was  to  convey 
him  thither.  On  his  return,  Shovel  joined  admiral 
Ruifei  with  the  grand  fleet,  and  had  a  ihare  in  the  glo- 
ry of  the  victory  at  La-Hogue.  In  1700,  he  was  lent 
to  brini*  the  fpoils  of  the  Spanilh  and  French  fleets 
from  Vigo.  In  1703,  he  commanded  the  grand  fleet 
up  the  Screights,  where  he?  protected  the  Engiifh  trade, 
and  did  all  that  was  pofliiile  to  he  done  for  the  relief  of 
the  protefiants  then  under  arms  in  the  Cevennes,  and 
countenanced  fuch  of  the  Italian  powers,  as  were  in- 
clined to  favor  the  allies.  In  1704,  he  was  fen [  to 
join  Sir  George  Brooke,  with  a  powerful  fquadron, 
who  commanded  a  grand  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  faught  in  the  action  oif  Malaga.  Upon  his  return,, 
he  was  prefented  to  the  queen,  by  prince  George,  as 
lord-high  admiral,  and  met  with  a  very  gracious  re- 
ception from  her  majeity;  and  was,  the  year  follow- 
ing, employed  as  commander  in  chief.  When  it  was 
thought  necclfary  to  fend  both  a  fleet  and  an  army  to 
Spain,  in  1705,  Sir  Cloudeiley  accepted  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  jointly  with  the  earls  of  Peterborough 
and  Monmouth,  which  failed  to  Lifbon,  thence  to 
Catalonia,  and  arrived  before  Barcelona  on  the  12th 
of  Aug.  and  it  was  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  his 
activity  in  furnifhing  guns  for  the  batteries,  and  men 
to  work  them,  and  ailiiting  with  his  advice,  that  the 
place  was  taken. 

After   the  unfuccefsful   attempt    upon  Toulon,    in 
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which  Sir  Clondeflcy  performed  all  in  his  power,  he 
bore  away  for  the  Streights ;  and  in  a  fhort  time  after, 

determined  to  return  home.      He  left  nine  fhips  of  the 

* 

line  at   Gibraltar,  with  Sir   Thomas  Dilkes,  in  order 

to  fecure   from  attack,    the  coafts  of  Italy  ;  and  then 

*  j  * 

with  the  remainder  of  the  fleet,  ccniiihng  of  ten  fhips 
of  the  line,  four  fire  (hips,  a  fioop,  and  a  yacht, 
proceeded  lor  England.  On  the  22d  of  Ocl.  he  came 
into  the  foundings,  and  had  ninety  fathom  water. 
About  noon  he  lay-too,  and  at  fix  in  the  evening  he 
made  fail  again,  and  itood  away  under  his  courfes, 
believing,  as  it  is  fuppofed,  that  he  faw  the  light  on 
Scilly.  Soon  alter,  feveral  fhips  of  his  fleet  made  the 
fignal  of  diftrels,  as  he  himfelf  did,  and  feveral  periih- 
ed  befides  the  admiral's.  There  were  on  board 
wilh  him  in  the  Aifociation,  his  fons-in-law,  befides 
many  young  gentlemen  of  quality.  His  body  was 
found  by  fome  fifhermen  the  next  day,  on  the  ifland 
of  Scilly,  who  took  a  valuable  emerald  ring  from  his 
finger,  and  then  buried  him.  This  circumliance  com- 
ing to  the  ears  of  Mr.  Paxton,  purler  of  the  Arundel, 
he  difcovered  the  fellows,  declared  the  ring  to  be  the 
property  of  Sir  CloudeiJey  Shovel,  and  compelled 
them  to  tell  him  in  what  place  the  body  might  be 
found;  which  he  cauied  to  be  taken  up,  and  carried 
on  board  his  own  (hip  to  Port  (mouth.  From  here  it 
was  conveyed  to  London,  and  buried  with  great  folem- 

*  *  O 

nity  in  Wettminfter-Abbey,  where,  by  the  queen's 
direction,  a  ftately  monument  was  creeled  to  his  me- 
mory. 

4 

At  the  time  of  his  death.  Sir  Cloudefley  Shovel  was 
rear-admiral  of  England,  admiral  of  the  white,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  her  majefty's  fleet,  and  one  of  the 
council  to.  prince  George  of  Denmark,  and  lord  high 
admiral  of  England.  He  married  the  widow  of  his 
patron,  Sir  John  Narborcugh,  by  whom  he  had  two 
daughters. 


. 
. 
- 

,. 
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SIDNEY,  (SiR  PHILIP)  born  at  Pcnfliurfl  in  Kent, 
*n  1554;  ^'as  tne  J°"  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  by  Mary, 
eldeit  daughter  of  John  Dudley,  duke  of  Nortumber- 
"iand.  His  chriftian  name  is  laid  to  have  been  given 
him  by  king  Philip  of  Spain,  then  lately  married  to 
queen  Mary  of  England.  When  he  was  very  young, 
he  was  fent  to  Chi  id;  Church  in  Oxford,  where  he  con- 
tinued till  he  was  feventeen,  and  then  began  his  travels. 
The  24th  of  Aug.  1572,  he  was  at  Paris,  wlien  the 
dreadful  maflacre  of  the  Hugonots  took  place;  and, 
with  other  Englifhmen,  tied  to  the  houfe  of  Waliing- 
ham,  then  ambattador  from  England.  From  here  he 
went  through  Lorrain,  and  by  the  way  of  Strafburg 
and  Heidieberg,  to  Frankfort.  He  became  acquaint- 
ed with  Huberts  Lansmet,  in  Germany,  whole  letters 

O  J  s     J 

to  him  in  Latin,  were  printed  in  1546,  at  Amfter- 
dam.  Sir  Philip  lived  for  fome  months  with  him  at 
Vienna;  and,  in  September  1573,  went  into  Hun- 
gary,  and  thence  into  Italy,  where  he  continued  all 
winter  and  mod  of  the  fummer  of  1574.  He  then 
returned  to  Germany,  and  in  May  1575,  to  England. 
In  1576,  he  was  fent  by  the  queen  to  Randolph,  em- 
peror of  Germany,  to  condole  with  him  on  the  death 
of  Maximilian,  and  alfo  to  other  princes  of  Germany. 
The  next  year  on  his  return,  he  vifued  Don  John  of 
AuRria,  vice-roy  in  the  Low-Countries,  for  the  king 
of  Spain,  and  William,  prince  of  Orange  ;  the  for. 
mer  of  whom,  though  at  firft  receiving  him  carelcfly, 
on  account  of  his  youth,  yet,  upon  a  clofer  converfe, 
and  better  knowledge  of  him,  (hewed  him  higher 
marks  of  refpeft,  than  he  did  to  the  ambafladors  of 
great  princes.  In  1579,  though  neither  magiftrate 
nor  counsellor,  he  oppoied  the  queen's  intended  mar- 
riage with  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  gave  his  reafons 
in  a  letter  humbly  addrefled  to  her  majefty,  which 
was  printed  in  the  "  Cabala,"  About  the  fame  time 
there  happened  a  great  quarrel  between  him  and  Ed- 
ward  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  it  was  brought  before  the 
queen,  and  it  was  probably  the  occafion  of  his  with- 
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drawing  himfeif  fiom  court,  in  1580.  He  was  fup- 
pokd  ro  have  written  his  celebrated  romance,  called, 
'w  Arcadia,"  during  his  conhr.enK'nt.  Her  inajcity 
knighted  him  in  150^.  In  15^-5,  he  defigned  an  cx- 
]  edition  with  Sir  Francis  Di^Ke,  into  America,  hut 
was  reit rained  by  the  q^een,  and  was  made  governor 
of  Fiiulj  111*1,  and  general  of  the  horie.  In  both  of 
thcie  polls  he  diitinguilhecj  himfelf  by  hi-s  valor  and 
prudence.  He  furprifed  Axil  in  1586,  and  prefer v- 
ed  ihe  lives  and  honor  of  ihe  Englith  army,  at  tiieen- 
lerpiizr:  of  Giavelin.  But  the  giory  of  this  Maicellus 
of  u.e  Eiu;!:(h  nation,  as  it  fhone  exceedingly  iplen- 
dd  for  the  tiriic,  io  it  was  but  iho?t  lived;  for,  on 
the  22.J  <*f  Sept,  the  lame  year,  he  was  wounded  at 
the  haule  c»f  Ziitphen,  and  carried  to  Arnheim,  vshcre, 
in  tiirce  weeks  tune  he  died.  His  bod}',  after  having 
been  brought  to  England,  was  buried  in  the  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Fau!,  \vi;.n  greet  pomp,  but  never  had  any 
monument  or  infcnptKHi  over  him.  James  king  of 
Scots,  and  afterwards  of  England,  honored  him  with 
art  epitaph  of  his  own  compofiMon ;  in  1587,  the  uni- 

verliiy  of   Oxford  publiihed   verles   to   his  memory  ; 

«  •  j  j 

i-:.d    m?.ny  members  of  Parliament,  as  well  as  others- 

/  •  i  *  * 

vrote  p-oerns  on  his  death.  He  married  the  daughter 
end  lole  heirefs  of  Sir  Francis  Walhngham,  fecieiary 
oi  State,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter,  who  was  af- 
ter wards  manied  to  Roger  Manners,  eai  i  of  Rutland, 
but  died  without  ifiue.  Sir  I'hiiip's  widow,  after- 
wards became  the  wile  of  Robert  Ueveienx,  earl  of 
Iffex.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  of  hii  wiiiings 
v.eie  printed  till  after  his  death.  His  4'  Arcadia,"  which 
i.>  the  chief,  was  written  lor  the  ufe  of  his  noble,  vir- 
luou.v,  and  learned  idler  Mary,  wife  of  Henry,  earl 
of  Pembroke.  The  public  have  likewife  been  favor- 
ed with  foiTie  pieces  of  Jefs  merit,  ihe  produdions  of 
his  j  en,  both  in  vtrfe  and  piole. 
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SIDNEY,  (AI.CTRNON)  sn  Fnglifh  gentleman, 
-who  let  ii])  Aiaicus  hnitus  l<>i  his  pattern,  and  like 
him,  v~s  mdfacred  for  the  caufe  ol' liberty,  was  fe- 
cor.d  ion  of  Robert,  rail  ot  Leitcfter,  ana  \vas  born 
in  1017.  We  know  noihing  of  his  education,  or  how 
he  1j.ei;t  the  younger  puit  ot  hb  lil'e.  He  adhered  to 
the  jnu-reit  oMhe  p;u  iisrr.enu  (lining  the  civil  wars, 
in  whole  army  he  was  a  colonel;  and  was  nominated 
one  oi  die  king's  judges,  although  he  did  not  hi  among 
them.  He  was  an  inveterate  cntrjy  of  Cromwell, 
af;er  he  had  made  himfelf  protector,  on  account  cf' 
the  diiiercnce  ofiheir  political  principles. 

At  the  reftoration,  Sidney  would  not  perfonally 
accept  of  the  oblivion  and  indemnity  generally  grant- 
ed to  the  whole  nation  ;  hot  continued  abroad  tiil  1677. 
7'hen  he  returned  to  England,  and  obtained  from  the 
king,  a  particular  pardon,  upon  repeated  promifes  of 
conitant  and  quiet  obedience  (or  the  future.  In  1683, 
he  was  accufed  of  being  concerned  in  the  Rye-Houie 
plot;  and,  after  lord  Ruffd  had  been  examined,  was 
next  brought  before  the  king  and  council.  He  (aid 
he  would  make  the  heft  defence  h-j  could,  if  thev  had 

*  / 

any  proof  again  ft  him,  but  would  not  fortify  their 
evidence  by  any  thing  they  Ihould  fay;  fo  that  the  ex- 
amination was  very  ihort.  In  Nov.  1683,  he  was  ar- 
raigned for  high-treafon,  before  the  chiei  juiiice  Jeff- 
reys, and  found  guilty.  After  his  conviction,  he  fent 
to  Ins  nephew  by  marriage,  the  marquis  of  Halifax, 
a  paper  to  be  laid  before  the  king,  containing  the  main 
points  of  his  defence;  upon  which  he  appealed  to  the 
king,  and  defired  that  he  would  review  the  whole  mat- 
ter: but  this  had  no  other  effect,  than  to  delay  his  ex- 
'  *  / 

ecution  for  three  weeks.  When  the  warrant  for  his 
execution  was  brought,  he  told  the  {herifY,  that  he 
vould  not  expoftulate  any  thing  on  his  own  account, 
for  the  world  was  nothing  to  him;  but  he  deured  that 
it  might  be  considered  how  guilty  they  were  of  his 
blood,  who  had  not  returned  a  fair  jury,  but  a  pack- 
ed one,  and  as  directed  by  the  king's  ibiiciior.  He 
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beheaded  on  Tower-Hill,  on  the  yth  of  Dec. 
1683,  where  he  delivered  a  written  paper  to  the 
i  her  iff;  but  his  attainder  was  reverfed,  it  that  could 
make  him  any  amends,  in  the  fir  ft  year  of  William 
and  Mary.  He  was  the  author  of'*  Difcourfes  on 

j 

Govenncnt,"  a  work  juiliy  and  univei  Tally  eileeined. 


SIMPSON.  (THOMAS)  late  profeffof  of  the  ma- 
thematics in  the  academy  at  Woolwich,  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Academy 
at  Stockholm,  was  born  at  Market-Bofworth,  in  Lei- 
cdledhire,  Aug.  20,  1710.  His  father  was  a  weaver 
m  that  town;  and,  though  in  tolerable  circumftance-s, 
Y'.1?  intending  to  bring  up  his  fon  to  his  own  bufineis, 
toak  fo  little  care  of  his  education,  as  only  to  have 
him  taught  Englifh.  ID  May  1724,  there  happened 
.a  p/eat  eclipfe  of  the  fun,  that  was  total  in  feveral 
parts  of  England,  which  phenomenon  flruck  the 
mind  of  young  Simpfon  with  a  (trong  curiofity  to  en- 
ter mto  the  reafon  of  it,  and  fo  become  able  to  pre- 
dict the  like  furprifing  events.  It  was,  however,  a 
number  of  years  before  he  could  obtain  his  defire, 
••  i.ich  at  length  was-  gratifyed  by  the  following  acci- 
dent. Being  at  the  houfe  of  a  relation,  where  he 
redded  (or  ionic  time,  a  pedlar  happened  to  come 
v.'ay,  and  took  a  lodging  at  the  fame  houfe.  This 
?  to  the  proieilion  of  an  itenerant  merchant,  had 
i\>med  the  more  profitable  one  of  a  fortune  teller^ 
^hich  he  performed  by  judicial  allronomy.  Simp- 

»  j       »/  * 

\>\\\  looking  upon  this  man  a  prodigy,  endeavored  to 
ruitivatc  an  acquaintance  with  him.  He  fucceeded, 
and  the  pedlar  intending  a  journey  to  Brill.ol  fair,  left 
in  his  hands,  an  edition  of  Cocker's  Arithmetic,  to 
-.  Inch  v,  :.s  fubjoined,  a  fhort  appendix,  on  algebra; 
a  book  of  Patridge,  the  almanack  maker,  on  ge- 
res.  I  hefc  he  perufed  with  fo  much  attention^ 
during  the  abfence  of  his  friend,  that  on  his  return, 
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he  was  amazed :  and  not  long  after,  Simpfon  being 
pretty  well  qualified  to  erccl  a  figure  him  (elf,  having 
now  acquired  the  ability  of  writing,  did,  by  the  advice 
of  his  friend,  make  an  open  profeflion  of  calling  na- 
tivities, which  was  a  Iburceof  confiderablc  emolument 
to  him,  infomuch  that  he  left  off  weaving,  and  io:>u 
became  the  oracle  of  Bofwonh  and  its  environs. 
Scarce  a  courtlhip  advanced  to  a  match,  or  a  bargain 
to  a  fale,  without  the  parties  previoufly  confulting  the 
infallible  Simpfon,  about  the  confequences.  Together 
with  his  altrology,  he  had  furnilhed  himfeif  with  fuk 
ftcient  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry,  to  qualify 
him  for  looking  into  the  Ladies  Diary,  cf  which  he  af- 
terwards had  the  direction,  whereby  he  came  to  u«- 
deriland,  that  there  was  ft  ill  a  higher  branch  of  ma- 
thematical knowledge,  than  any  he  had  been  yet  ac- 
quainted with,  and  this  was  the  method  of  fluxions. 
He  borrowed  Stone's  Fluxions  from  an  acquaintance, 
and  by  this  one  book,  and  his  own  talents,  he  was  en- 
abled, in  a  few  years,  to  compofe  a  much  more  re- 
gular treatife  on  that  fubjetl,  than  any  that  had  before 
appeared  in  cur  language. 

After  he  had  bid  adieu  to  afirologv.  and  its  emolu- 
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rnents,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to  fuppoit  his  family  ; 
having  married  a  widow  with  two  children,  and  was 
likely  to  have  an  increafe.  He  came  to  London,  and 
for  fome  time  after,  worked  at  his  budnefs  in  Spitai- 
fields,  and  when  he  had  any  fpare  time,  taught  the 
mathematics.  His  induftry  turned  to  lo  good  account, 
that  he  went  home  and  brought  up  his  wife  and  children 
to  fettle  in  London.  The  number  of  his  fcholars  in- 
creafing,  and  his  abilities  in  fome  meafure  becoming 
known  to  the  public,  he  ilfued  a  profpectus  for  publish- 
ing by  fubfcription, u A  New  Treatise  of  FIuxions,&c." 
This  was  publifhed  in  1737.  In  1740,  he  pubiifned 
"  A  Treadle  on  the  Nature  and  Laws  of  Chance,"  in 
4to.  alfo,  "  Eilays  oa  feveral  Curious  and  Ufefui 
Subjects,  in  Speculative  and  mixed  Mathematics," 
,  8vo,  In  1742,  "  The  DoHrine  of 
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and  Re'verfions-,  <S:c."  8vo.  This  was  followed  by 
"  An  Appendix,"  in  1742,  and  at  the  hm:i  time  he 
publifhed  "  Mathematical  Diifertations  on  a  Variety 
of  Phyfical  and  Analytical  Subjects,"  410.  '-  A  Trea- 
tile  of  Algebra,"  was  the  next  book  winch  he  pubJiih- 
ed,  to  which  he  added,  i;  The  Gohilitution  of"  a  great 
number  of  Geometrical  Problems,  wiib  the  rneihod  of 
refolvmg  them  Numerically."  In  1748,  "  Trigono- 
metry, Plane  and  Spherical,  with  the  Construction  and 
Application  of  Logarithms,"  came  out  in  octavo. 
A  Kb,  "  Select  Exercifes  for  young  Proficients  in  the 
Mathematics,"  octavo.  In  1750,  "  The  Doctrine 
and  Application  of  Fluxions,  &c."  two  octavo  vols. 
and  his  "  Miscellaneous  Tracts,"  printed  in  1757,  4*0. 
was  the  lad  book  which  he  gave  to  the  public;  and  it 
was  a  mo't  valuable  prefent,  whether  we  coniider  the 
^igrity  and  importance  of  the  fubjects,  or  his  fublime 
and  accurate  manner  of  treating  them.  Several  pa- 
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pers  of  Mr.  Simpion's,  were  read  at  the  Royal  (bciety, 
and  printed  in  their  tran fad  ions.  Mr.  Simpfon,  through 
the  intereit  and  felicitations  of  William  Jones,  Efq. 
was,  in  1743,  appointed  profelfor  of  the  mathematics, 
then  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Derham,  in  the  king's 
academy  at  Woolwich,  his  warrant  was  dated  the  251:1 
of  Aug.  Pie  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety not  long  after.  The  preiident  and  council,  in 
confideration  of  his  very  moderate  circumftartces, 
were  p leafed  to  excufe  his  admillion  fees,  and  likcwife 
his  giving  bond  or  fecurity  for  any  future  payments. 

Mere  he  exerted  his  faculties  to  the  utmoft,  in  in- 
(IrucHng  the  pupils,  who  were  immediately  under  him, 
os  well  as  others,  whom  the  luperior  officers  of  the 
ordnance  permitted  to  be  boarded  and  lodged  in  his 
houfe.  He  found  that  his  feel-en tary  manner  of  life 
greatly  impaired  his  health,  and  the  phyficians  advif- 
ing  his  native  air  for  his  recovery,  he  with  ibme  of 
his  relations  let  out  for  Bofworth  in  Feb.  1761.  The 
fatigue  of  thi>  journey  proved  too  much  for  his  weak^ 
frame,  for,  on  his  arrival,  he  found  Li. nfeif  (b  muc)> 


